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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


THE most immediate and pressing problem of rural school 
improvement is that of re-organization. This implies not 
only the wise and efficient consolidation of schools wherever 
possible but the generous support and highest development | 
of one-teacher schools wherever necessary. It means also 
the retention of all that is good — and much good there is — 
in one-teacher organization, the employment of taxing units 
large and resourceful enough to insure the adequate financing 
and direction of rural education, and above all a recognition 
and appreciation of the farmer’s point of view on civic mat- 
ters and of his peculiar contributions, reservations, and diffi- 
culties in community organization. 

“These factors make the task of rural school administration 
both difficult and distinctive, yet little regard has been given 
them thus far. Students of school administration have con- 
centrated upon cities for the most part and have neglected 
the rural aspects of their problem; or when attempting to 
enter the rural field have ignored and over-ridden the human 
factors involved. This accounts above all else for the con- 
- gervatism and caution with which farmers sometimes resist 
reform in school administration and explains very largely the 
obsolete practices and ideals still persisting in this field. 

Under these conditions it has remained for Professor But- 
terworth to come forward as the first outstanding student of 
rural school administration and as the author of the first 
adequate book in this specialized field. Others, it is true, 
‘have assayed this task, but all have fallen short either on the 
scientific educational side on the one hand or on the “farm- — 
understanding” side on the other. Professor Butterworth 
alone among all who have written on this subject seems to 
have had the professional technique and the rural sympathy 
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to handle the question satisfactorily. More specifically stated, 
the unique characteristics of his book are four: 

1. It approaches the subject of school administration from 
a background of sound philosophy. (Chapter 2.) 

2. It shows a clear understanding of the psychology of 
farmers and is guided in its recommendations by the latest 
and most scientific contributions of rural sociologists. Note 
especially the advocacy of the natural community unit for 
school-organization purposes and the balanced appreciation 
of the restricted but energizing function of the school as a 
community agency. (Chapters 6 and 7.) 

3. It advocates the maximum employment of the state as 
a taxing unit — the only unit except the federal which can 
ever be reasonably fair to farmers. (Chapters 16 and 17.) 

4. It reveals throughout a liberalizing attitude and tendency 
which would give both laymen and teachers more voice than 
usual in school administration and thus help to nourish the 
bedrock principles of democracy upon which our government 
is supposed to rest. (Chapters 8 and 9.) 

The book is most timely, for there has never been a more 
critical period in either agriculture or education than the 
present. School costs have been soaring while farm incomes 
and general economic conditions in agriculture have remained 
nearly stationary and far below their pre-war level. This 
has produced a crisis so great in some rural communities as 
to lower salaries, to shorten terms, and in a few rare cases 
actually to close schools. The situation is now improving, 
but the problem is still serious and help from any source should 
be welcomed. Dr. Butterworth’s book is offered to the pub- 
lic therefore with the conviction that it will prove an out- 
standing contribution to the development of education in 
rural areas, equaled only by Professor Brim’s notable study 
of rural school objectives with which this series was introduced. 


Teachers College Vie 
Columbia University. EL CARNEY., 


PREFACE 


THE increased interest in the educational prohlems of our 
country and village communities manifested in the last few 
years justifies an evaluation of policies and activities in the 
organization and administration of the schools in those areas. 
This volume undertakes to bring together and to interpret 
the recent developments in this field. It presents an analysis 
of educational objectives and of criteria or standards for 
measuring the degree to which those objectives are attained. 
It sets forth principles that in the light of present knowledge 
appear to be significant in the administration of our rural 
schools. For the most part these are not principles in the 
sense of being definitely established laws, but principles as 
guides to action — means of testing out the effectiveness of 
different policies and methods until greater insight into the 
various problems is developed. 

Progress in this field will usually, as elsewhere, not come 
through radical procedures. Rather it will be through a 
painstaking building up from conditions as they are to con- 
ditions as we think they ought to be. Accordingly this vol- 
ume not only attempts to state ideals in organization and 
administration as they are now conceived, but analyzes con- 
ditions that exist and suggests “next steps” in the attainment 
of those ideals. The questions at the end of the chapters are 
designed especially to stimulate the reader to analyze his own 
educational situation that he may see more clearly its elements - 
of strength and weakness. 

In the long run an adequate educational system cannot be 
built up in a democracy without the intelligent and aggressive 
vu 
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effort of the citizens affected. With this belief considerable 
attention has been given to the social forces in rural life. The 
volume aims to present the chief factors that favor and those 
that hinder the educational development in the rural terri- 
tory. It takes the point of view that in promoting growth 
in the educational ideals of rural people there must be stimu- 
lation and direction by those professionally trained. Hence 
it sees the leadership of the rural population as an important 
factor in educational progress and attempts an analysis of 
one of the more important types of leadership. 

The entire volume is so organized as to consider these and 
' related questions as they appear on local, intermediate, state, 
and federal levels. This gives opportunity to see how these 
different levels of government do and may function separately 
and together in dealing with the problems of rural education. 

This prefatory statement should not be closed without giv- 
ing recognition to the contributions of the members of the 
writer’s classes in “ Principles of Rural School Administration” 
at Cornell University during the years 1919 to 1926. Their frank 
criticisms have been a genuine stimulus. Acknowledgment 
should also be made to G. A. Works, P. J. Kruse, R. M. Stewart, 
T. H. Eaton, E. N. Ferriss, and C. B. Moore of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, Cornell University, and to M. G. 
Nelson of the Albany Teachers College and R. D. Baldwin 
of the Stevens Point, Wisconsin, Normal School. These men 
have read the manuscript in whole or in part and have made 
many helpful suggestions. 


Ithaca, N. Y., JULIAN E. BuTrERworRTH 
August, 1926 
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PART ONE 


THE MAJOR PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 
RURAL EDUCATION AND A POINT OF 
VIEW IN ATTACKING THEM 


PRINCIPLES - OF 
RURAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


CHAPTER I 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE RURAL SCHOOL 
SITUATION 


RuraAL Epucation DEFINED 


The term rural school as used in this volume has a 
broader meaning than that given it by the average 
person. It includes all schools below college grade 
found in areas of relatively low density of population. 
If we define these areas on the basis of the standard 
of twenty-five hundred population used by the federal 
census to differentiate between rural and urban territory, 
we shall have a working concept sufficiently accurate 
for immediate purposes. 

Rural education should not be limited to that pro- 
vided in the one-room or other very small school. 
The rural child, like the one in our centers of popula- 
tion, should have access to a high school offering a 
curriculum suited to hisneeds. For this reason it would 
seem anomalous to limit the rural school to one that 
cannot ordinarily provide secondary school facilities. 

Nor does it seem wise to define the rural school as 
the school of the open country. There is an intimacy 


of social and economic relationship between the open 
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country and most types of smaller villages that ought 
not to be ignored in the organization of education. 
Except in suburban or highly industrialized or other 
special types of villages; the farmer furnishes much of 
the patronage of the village doctor, lawyer, and mer- 
chant. In turn the farmer utilizes village institutions 
in marketing his produce, in securing credit, in pur- 
chasing supplies, and often in satisfying his social 
instincts through church or fraternal organizations. 
Furthermore, conditions of living in the village, while 
different from those of the farm, are generally more 
similar to those of the open country than to those of 
the city. 

Neither should we confine rural education to that 
which prepares for farming and directly related activi- 
ties. Opportunities for training for these fields should 
certainly be offered to pupils in the country, but be- 
cause many children living there do and should look 
forward to other lines of work than agriculture we do 
not want all to enter these specialized curricula. 

So also rural education should not be conceived as 
the education of only those dependent primarily on 
agriculture for a living. There are many small com- 
munities devoted largely or entirely to mining, fishing, 
lumbering, and similar industries, where the people are 
not directly interested in farming as a vocation and yet 
their surroundings are essentially those of the open 
country. Such villages are characterized by a degree 
of isolation, by fewer advantages of the type represented 
by art, music, libraries, and museums, and by a direct- 
ness of contact with the out-of-doors that suggests the 
country rather than the city. 
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This volume will, therefore, concern itself with the 
problems of educational administration of both the 
open country and the small villages. It will deal with 
secondary as well as with elementary schools and with 
the education of groups who live under conditions of 
relatively low density of population, whether they are 
engaged in farming or in some other industry. 

Rural Education a Phase of General Education. — 
From the foregoing statements it may be inferred that 
rural education is not different from urban education. 
Both involve the same general objectives and proce- 
dures, as will be shown in chapter II; but, since en- 
vironmental conditions in country and city differ, the 
problems of education and the materials available for 
use are certain to differ to a greater or a less degree. 
Observe, for instance, the environmental factor of nature 
in country and city schools. In the country the problem 
is to make the best use of materials that are to be found 
on every hand. In the city the problem is first to supply 
contacts with nature, in itself no easy task, and then 
to make those experiences educative. The conditions 
‘of country life likewise create ‘‘needs’’ or problems — 
finding sufficient financial resources, providing economi- 
cal school units, overcoming isolation, getting reasonable 
living and working conditions for teachers, and making 
adequate provision for supervision — problems that are 
go different from those in the city that we require 

different elements of knowledge to find wise solutions. 
We are likely to make greater progress in meeting such 
problems if they are set off where they may be directly 
attacked by those who have the necessary personal and 
professional equipment. If we think of school organiza- 
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tion and administration as being something more than 
a mechanical combination of people to provide children 
and money for the maintenance of schools and a manip- 
ulation of these and other materials according to set 
rules, then we may realize the importance of under- 
standing the country and the people who live there. 
Adequate preparation for work in rural schools clearly 
demands special training. 

It has been suggested that the rural school field be 
thought of tentatively as that in places with a popula- 
tion of less than twenty-five hundred. However, be- 
cause of varying conditions, it is not desirable that the 
states set a uniform dividing point between rural and 
non-rural education for purposes of administrative or- 
ganization. Each state should make that division that 
will give the best attack upon its educational problems. 
New York has set forty-five hundred population as the 
basis for division. In Texas all places with a school 
population of over five hundred are relieved from the 
authority of the county superintendent (who is primarily 
a rural school official), while in Idaho the same privilege 
is granted those that employ at least twenty teachers 
and have an assessed valuation of $2,500,000. Many 
states might well give more thought to organizing their 
smaller communities and schools in such a manner as 
to promote better educational development. 

Gradation in Change from Country to City. — We 
shall find it easier to comprehend many of the problems 
of rural education if we keep clearly in mind the fact 
that most environmental factors change gradually rather 
than abruptly as one passes from the open country 
to the city. As people congregate into hamlets, vil- 
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lages, and cities of increasing size, factors characteristic 
of urban life are introduced. Contacts with the out-of- 
doors become gradually less available; the grove with 
its variety of plant and animal life yields to the park 
perhaps many blocks away; trees and flowers may no 
longer be freely handled, but are protected by ‘‘keep off’’ 
and “‘don’t pick the flowers” signs; pavements take the 
place of the dirt roadway; and a row of buildings is 
found instead of a lane of elms. Even the largest city is 
not entirely devoid of grass and trees and flowers; and, 
although the city may have its great symphony or- 
chestra, the remotest farm home may have an organ or 
other means of producing music. In other words, the 
law of gradation appears here as in nature itself. Real- 
izing this we may then understand why a clear-cut 
division between rural and urban education is not 
possible. We may also appreciate the fact that what 
we should have is not a rural curriculum and an urban 
curriculum but a curriculum modified to meet the needs 
of pupils under different environments. There are not 
two types of conditions only — rural and urban — but 
many shading from one into the other, and each degree 
may create different educational needs. 


SMALL AND LARGE SCHOOLS 

In Appendix A data are given from recent studies in 
representative states comparing certain facilities and 
achievements in small and large schools. These and 
other data that might be presented show that whether | 
it be because of the preparation and experience of the 
teacher, the length of the school term, the quality of 
the building, or the amount of the equipment, the larger 


~~ 
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school is generally superior. Even when we employ 
the methods we now use to measure the develop- 
ment of the pupil (for example, the extent of re- 
tardation and the achievement in certain aspects of 
arithmetic, reading, etc.), the same general conclusion 
is suggested. 

Such data merely confirm a commonly accepted 
notion. In fact we have become so accustomed to 
such a state of affairs that a goodly proportion of the 
public appears to have become calloused. It is evident, 
however, that so long as these conditions prevail we 
cannot speak of having achieved equality of educational 
opportunity. While complete equality between country 
and city is difficult and may, perhaps, never be at- 
tained (particularly on such a matter as the variety 
of curricula offered), it is clear that the range of stand- 
ards now generally found should not permanently 
exist in a democracy. We ought from time to time to 
apply objective measures to our schools to see whether 
we are making as much progress as we can toward 
equality of opportunity. 

Limitations of Data. — In interpreting data such as 
those given in the appendix certain precautions should 
be observed. 

1. Granting that comparisons between large and 
small schools give results generally unfavorable to the 
latter, it does not follow that this will be true in every 
comparison of the kind that is made. 

2. When such factors are used as the length of the 
school term and the number of years of training that 
teachers have had, it should be remembered that we 
are measuring not the product of the school, an educated 
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child, but rather certain factors that are thought to be 
influential in getting that product. 

3. The scores from the achievement tests cannot be 
interpreted as giving a measure of all accomplishment 
in the school. At best they indicate in quantitative 
form the achievement of pupils in certain aspects of 
certain subjects: speed and accuracy in the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic; speed and quality in penmanship; 
speed and comprehension in reading, etc. Important as 
these are in the education of a child, they are not all- 
inclusive. They give no direct measure of the pupil’s 
poise, self-control, initiative, appreciation of art, good 
social habits and ideals, attitude toward seeking con- 
stantly a better adaptation to changing conditions, and 
hundreds of other desirable ends in school instruction. 

4. Such data do not give a measure of the inherent 

merit of small and large schools. If sufficient energy 
were wisely expended, it should be possible to secure as 
favorable conditions or as good results in small schools 
on many of the factors affecting school work. The 
significant point here is that the combination of all the 
forces that have made the schools what they are has 
given the results indicated. 
» 5. It is evident that the smaller school is not being 
measured absolutely in terms of well-educated pupils, 
however that term may be defined, but relatively in 
terms of the conditions provided and the results achieved 
in the larger schools. 

Interpretations of Data. — Figures, such as ane 
comparing small and large schools have been so inter- 
preted as to defend many different beliefs regarding the 
effectiveness of the two types of institution and, as 
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a consequence, to justify entirely different tenden- 
cies in the organization and administration of our rural 
schools. 

At the one extreme is the belief that the facts show 
such superiority on the part of the larger school that 
we should work toward the elimination of the smaller, 
especially the one-teacher, school. In defense of this 
position, it is said that the teacher in the larger school 
is likely to have more favorable working conditions — 
fewer grades and subjects, a more homogeneous group 
of pupils, more intimate supervision, and the stimulus 
of daily contact with other teachers. Since districts 
maintaining large schools usually have more wealth per 
teacher, it is to be expected that in large schools funds 
will be available for securing more sanitary buildings, 
more adequate and up-to-date equipment, and more 
competent supervisors and teachers than are ordinarily 
found in districts maintaining small schools. 

Thinking of these matters some professional people 
seem to have fallen into a complacent frame of mind 
on this question and have, perhaps, given the impression 
that merely the development of a larger school is our 
chief ambition. Actually, however, no responsible pro- 
fessional person would consciously take this position. 
It is, however, entirely possible that we have assumed 
that large schools and the facilities that usually ac- 
company them have had a greater effect on the develop- 
ment of the child than is actually the case. 

Foote’s Committee on Instruction in Rural Schools.— 
In 1920 the Department of Rural Education of the 
National Education Association appointed a committee 
to study the question of the effectiveness of instruction 
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in one-teacher and consolidated schools.1 The com- 
mittee, under the leadership of John M. Foote, gave 
certain achievement tests in reading, arithmetic, 
language, spelling, and handwriting to 10,999 pupils 
in consolidated schools and 4653 pupils in one-teacher 
schools. Grades three to eight were tested. These 
pupils were located in 135 consolidated and 374 one- 
teacher schools of nineteen states. 

An analysis of what seemed to be the more important 
administrative conditions in these two types of schools 
showed that there was no significant difference in the 
length of the school term and in the number of years 
in the elementary course. Slight differences were shown 
to exist as to length of experience of the teachers, num- 
ber of pupils enrolled per teacher, and average tenure 
of teacher service. In the matter of experience and 
per-teacher enrollment the advantage lay with the one- 
teacher schools; in the length of teacher service, with 
the consolidated school. A very real difference in con- 
ditions was shown to exist in the length of training of 
the elementary teachers. In the consolidated school 
fifty-six per cent had two years or more of training 
above the high school, while in the one-teacher school 
the percentage was only twenty-eight. 

After a painstaking collection and analysis of the 
facts the committee reported the following as its most 
important findings: 

1. There was no significant difference in the two 
types of schools as to age of pupils, rate of progress 
from grade to grade, and holding power. 


1 Foote, John M., ‘‘Comparative Instruction in Consolidated and One-Teacher 
Schools,’ ” Journal of Rural Education, II, pp. 3 
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2. In 41 of the 42 comparisons made by means of the 
achievement tests the consolidated school had the ad- 
vantage. The median amount of the superiority is 
valued at thirty-three per cent of a year’s work. 

3. The difference in achievement between the two 
types of schools increased as the grades advanced. 

An additional fact of great significance not empha- 
sized by the committee is that in thirty-two of the 
forty-two comparisons both types of schools fall below 
the standard scores for those grades. This means, of 
course, that, however these one-teacher and consoli- 
dated schools compare with each other, both fall below 
the achievements of other schools in a large proportion 
of the tests given. 

Though the superiority of the consolidated school 
amounts to almost one-third of a year’s work, some, 
including the committee itself, have been disappointed 
in the results. Perhaps if the consolidated schools 
studied had been larger there would have been better 
facilities and greater superiority might have been 
shown. If the schools had utilized to the fullest extent 
the facilities they did have or if the tests had not put 
so much emphasis on memoriter methods of learning, 
the differences between the two types of schools might 
have been larger. At any rate this study is a direct 
challenge to those who have made extravagant claims 
for consolidation. It will have served a real purpose if 
it makes us realize that it probably takes more than 
merely a larger school to get superior results; the 
facilities provided must be wisely used. . 

The Arguments on Each Side. — Those who take the 
position that the small school is inherently superior are 

( 2 
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inclined to deny the validity of some of the data given 
and to challenge the significance of other parts of the 
data. Thus Myers ' contends that, if the data from the 
achievement tests in such state surveys as Virginia and 
Indiana are recomputed on the basis of an equal school 
term in one-teacher and larger schools, the achieve- 
ments in the larger schools are found to be inferior. 
His assumption is that if the child attended school for 
a nine-month term his test record would show an 
achievement of one-eighth more than if he attended for 
only eight months. Whether his contention is sound 
cannot be determined in the present state of our knowl- 
edge. At least one point may be raised to throw doubt 
upon it. The particular tests used are concerned with 
the fundamental aspects of a few of the most funda- 
mental subjects of the curriculum. If, then, the teacher 
in an eight-month school realizes that she has only that 
length of time to cover the essentials of the curriculum, 
she will be likely to stress those essentials. If she has 
nine months she can take more time for the enrichment 
of the curriculum through adding other aspects of those 
subjects or even other entire subjects. Under such 
conditions proportional improvement in the essentials 
during the ninth month would probably not take 


place.? 
Those who claim superiority for the one-teacher school 


1 Myers, C. E., “'The One-Teacher School, Front and Center,’ Journal of Rural 
ion, III, pp. 439-449. : ; : 

* Caateaget a aes (1924) P. J. Kruse collected data regarding achievement in 
reading, spelling, addition, and division in the fifth and the seventh grades in schools 
having terms of from six to nine months. He concludes that “there is little evidence 
of relationship between length of school year and efficiency as measured by the achieve- . 
ment quotient; certainly no conclusive evidence of significantly less efficiency of the 
short term schools.” The student of this subject should read Kruse’s entire discussion 
of achievement in small and large schools in Texas (Texas Educational Survey Report, 
Vol. IV, pp. ; 113-140). His analysis shows how difficult it is to solve some of our 
seen 


mingly simple problems. 
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maintain that there are other factors of greater signifi- 
cance than the length of training of the teacher, the 
quality and amount of the equipment, etc. They men- 
tion such factors as the opportunity for more individual 
instruction, the development of self-reliance, and the 
utilization of the materials in the open-country environ- 
ment. In reply it may be said that there is a possibility 
of getting these results in the small school, but that 
there is no certainty of it. The one-teacher school may 
or may not develop more self-reliance on the part of 
pupil and teacher than does the larger school. It may 
or may not give more effective individual instruction. 
That depends upon what each teacher actually does. 

However, as one thinks of the possibilities of the 
one-teacher school he may find himself giving more 
and more weight to such factors as those mentioned 
above until he neglects such factors as the training of 
the teacher, the hygienic conditions of the schoolroom, 
and the contacts with a large number of pupils. He 
may go so far as to set the two groups of factors against 
each other, and may come to believe that deficiencies 
in the one are compensated for by the advantages of 
the other. If this point is reached, there is very grave 
danger that the professional man will become com- 
placent regarding these deficiencies, and the layman 
who is seeking to avoid higher school taxes or new 
adjustments in school organization will almost cer- 
tainly fall into that state of mind. 

A Working Program. — A reasonable position on the © 
question would seem to be the following: 

1. Provide every facility that, when properly used, 
appears to affect favorably the proper education of 
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children. However, large schools with their presumably 
superior buildings, equipment, and teaching force do not 
in themselves produce well-educated pupils. An ele- 
mentary teacher who is a normal-school graduate does 
not necessarily teach geography so that pupils develop 
through the study of that subject as they ‘should. 
The result secured depends upon such factors as the 
clearness of her aim in teaching the subject, her insight 
into the nature of the children under her charge, and 
her skill in devising ways of getting those children to 
see the worth of the subject so that they will exert 
energy in mastering it. These and similar factors when 
wisely used are plainly helpful in the educative process. 

Aside from the fewer pupils, smaller range of curricu- 
lum activities, and the larger number of subjects and 
grades to be taught by the individual teacher, there 
seems to be little in the small school which is necessarily 
unchangeable. A small school could have a building as 
hygienic, as much modern equipment, as good a teacher, 
and as effective supervision as the large school if its 
constituency wanted it and could pay for it. On the 
other hand, in certain progressive communities, indi- 
vidual instruction is being provided in large schools. 
If conditions in large schools make school work stereo- 
typed and formal, it is not necessary to revert to small 
schools to find a remedy. If a few pupils receive their 
greatest stimulus by having unfavorable conditions to 
surmount, it is not necessary to handicap all pupils. 
A good teacher will diagnose each case and deal with 
it on a different basis. , 
2. Do not be content merely with providing favor- 
able facilities and conditions, but keep alert to evaluate 
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accurately their real contributions. If increased length 
of training does not produce a teacher more able to 
assist in the educative process than he or she would be 
without it, the nature of that training should be modi- 
fied. Careful thought must also be given to the use of 
library, maps, and textbooks; to the material in the 
environment of significance to the school; to the proper 
regulation of the equipment governing light and heat 
and the seating comfort of children; to the nature of 
the supervision; and to the methods of instruction 
employed. 

3. Keep analyzing the educative process to deter- 
mine the factors involved, adding, eliminating, or em- 
phasizing as additional knowledge suggests. We have 
altogether too little information of an exact sort regard- 
ing the relative worth of the many factors in different 
teaching situations to make up our minds, once for all, 
as to what certain factors do or do not contribute. 

Causes of Unfavorable Conditions in Small Schools. 
— What are the causes of the inferior facilities and 
lesser achievements so generally found in our smaller 
schools? 

Lack of Funds. — In some sections where local dis- 
tricts are small and economic conditions unfavorable, 


rural people are really unable to finance adequate schools. . 


But economic inability is not the only reason for in- 
sufficient funds. We know that people may have the 
money but may not see the need for improved school 
facilities so clearly that they are willing to give their 
money for this purpose. The farmer told only part of 
the story when he said at a meeting called to discuss 


better rural schools: “Give us a fair price for our 
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products and we'll solve the rural school problem.” 
Farmers might decide to use their increased income for 
other purposes than schools. This is well shown in an 
objective way through data collected in the New York 
Survey. In that state buildings were studied by means 
of a score card in such a manner as to eliminate a large 
part of the element of opinion or feeling that enters 
into our daily judgments. The lack of relationship 
between the wealth of a district and the quality of the 
school building maintained was striking.! For example, 
buildings with a score of from 500 to 549 points were 
found both in districts having a valuation of less than 
$25,000 and in districts twenty times as wealthy. 
Clearly the difficulty in many districts was not lack of 
money but lack of a compelling desire for an up-to-date 
school building. 

Isolation. — Even with a modern building, completely 
equipped and an efficient teacher, a small district still 
has unfavorable conditions such as short periods due to 
many classes, a relatively meager curriculum, and limited 
social contacts. Under present conditions of rural life 
the isolated school must often be maintained, but there 
are thousands of cases where isolation is unnecessary. 
Often the difficulty is to inspire citizens with such a 
strong desire for improved educational facilities that 
they will modify old habits, permit the transportation 
of their children, and pay, possibly, higher school taxes. 

Poor Organization. — Even if the small school must 
be maintained it would often be possible to get better 
results if the organization were more wisely planned. 


ian E., Ne York Rural School Survey: Buildings and_ Grounds, 
Delton The cocticient of ieorrelation (Pearson’s) between these two factors in 
7. 


pp. 98-102. 
1e data studied is .39 + .01 
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If isolated schools were brought into codéperation with 
each other and with schools in the smaller villages, it 
might be possible to secure better supervision, more 
ready access to a high school, and those more intangible 
effects that come from intimate contacts with others. 

Contentment with Existing Conditions. — Operating in 
conjunction with the factors just described is the atti- 
tude of citizens themselves. How much energy citizens 
are willing to exert for providing more funds, for getting 
an improved organization, or for reducing isolation 
depends upon how clearly they feel the value of better 
educational conditions and how far they accept specific 
proposals as likely to make for actual improvement. 
If improvement is desired sufficiently, citizens will give 
more generously from whatever funds they possess or 
will cast about for other means of getting revenue. 
Even when the point of utilizing fully local taxes and 
state and county equalization funds is reached, im- 
provement need not cease. Citizens may turn to philan- 
thropic sources, to federal aid to economy in personal 
and general civic expenditures in order to attain the 
end desired. Where money is lacking, interested citi- 
zens may give their own time and energy to improving 
the grounds, making repairs, and constructing play 
apparatus. Since the state of mind of citizens is clearly 
a powerful factor in improving conditions, developing 
the right state of mind toward schools by leadership or 
other means becomes important. 

Among the more obvious causes of indifference to 
the school problem are: lack of ready contact among 
members of the group or with other social and economic — 
groups; lack of leisure due to long hours, particularly — 
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during certain seasons; failure to take advantage of 
leisure hours for the study of social questions; and lack 
of energy for such study because of hard physical labor. 
Example is a factor of particular importance working 
in the same direction. From facts collected in the 
New York Rural School Survey it was estimated that 
a farmer would need, on the average, to visit about 
two hundred and forty one-teacher schools before he 
would find a building markedly superior to the one in 
his home district. That he becomes complacent on 
this matter under such conditions should not surprise 
us. 


Masor PROBLEMS 


In seeking intelligent control of the chief factors in 
educational progress, this volume is organized about 
three major topics, with an introductory one outlining 
what seems to be a significant point of view in rural 
education. 

The Local Unit. — What should the local school unit 
contribute to an improved education for the rural child? 
How large should it be and what factors are involved 
in determining the size? What effect do varying social 
and economic conditions have upon size? A local unit 
having been intelligently chosen, how should it be or- 
ganized? What functions should the various groups 
— teachers, parents, taxpayers, commercial clubs — 
exercise? What responsibility does the professional 
man have for leading his community to want better 
things educationally, and what principles underlie this 
process of leadership? Chapters V to XI are devoted 
to these and similar questions. 
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The Higher Units.— How many and what higher 
units — county, state, and federal governments — are 
desirable? What functions in school control should 
each of them have, and upon what principles should 
these functions be allocated? How should each of these 
units be organized, and what principles should govern 
their relations with each other? ‘These matters are 
considered in chapters XII to XV. 

Financial Support. — Whence comes the money used 
to maintain our rural schools? What are the results of 
using these funds as they are now used? How should 
funds from higher units be distributed to local districts? 
In chapters XVI and XVII these questions are given 
consideration. 

But, before entering upon a discussion of the topics 
just outlined, it is desirable that certain questions be 
considered which involve the point of view from which 
we shall look at this problem of improvement through 
the administration of our rural schools. First, there is 
the question of objectives: What should we try to 
achieve through rural education? 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER. STUDY 


1. When the average citizen with whom you come in contact 
uses the term “rural education” what does he mean? Do you find 
conceptions different from those explained in this chapter? 

2. In your state what legal or customary definition of rural edu- 
cation is made? What were the reasons for such a definition? Have 
conditions so changed as to warrant a new definition? What basis 
for definition would you suggest and what defense would you make 
of it? 

3. In your state what officials are considered as administrators 
or supervisors in rural education? Over what schools do they have 
complete jurisdiction? Partial jurisdiction? 
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4. How are statistics regarding rural schools in your state pre- 
sented in the report of the state department of education? Would 
these statistics aid you to form an intelligent judgment as to general 
conditions in different types of schools? What, if any, modification 
of the form of presenting these statistics would you suggest? 

5. What occupational groups other than farmers are to be found 
in your state in the rural territory as legally defined? If there is no 
such definition use the United States Census figure of 2500. In 
what ways, if any, do these groups create educational problems 
greatly different from those arising among farming groups? 

6. Select two typical schools with which you are acquainted in the 
same general region, one of them a one-teacher school, the other a 
village or consolidated school. Analyze the major factors — e.g., 
kind of heating and lighting, training of teachers, working conditions 
of teachers, number and variety of subjects offered, etc., that are 
found in each of these two schools. Place these factors in parallel 
columns so that they may be compared readily. Which school has 
the advantage? To what extent does this give you a measure of the 
achievements of these schools in terms of educated children? 

7. See if you can find data in the report of the state department 
of education of your state or in some state, county, or local survey, 
that will enable you to compare conditions or achievements in small 
and large schools. What conclusion do you draw from these data? 


CHAPTER II 
OBJECTIVES IN RURAL EDUCATION 


Changes in Rural Life. — During the three hundred 
years of our colonial and national existence, marked 
changes have taken place in rural life. The isolated, 
practically self-sufficing farm of pioneer days has gone. 
New lands have been opened. Division of labor has 
taken place. The invention of improved farm machinery 
and the use of more scientific methods of production, 
together with other influences, have cut down the rela- 
tive size of the farming group. Improved methods of 
communication and transportation have tended to 
break down rural isolation. Manufacturing has devel- 
oped at a tremendous rate and has brought many rural 
people to the rapidly growing cities. In 1920 the census 
showed for the first time an urban population numerically 
in excess of the rural population. . 

Such marked changes in such a relatively short 
period have resulted in many maladjustments in both 
city and country. 

Inadequate Conceptions of Rural School Objectives. 
— The Report of Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission 
in 1909 analyzed the rural situation and tended to 
crystallize sentiment concerning it. The rural school 
has been recognized as a strategic factor in dealing with 
several of these problems. Hence we have conceptions of 
rural education that emphasize certain elements or needs 


in the situation rather than the situation as a whole. 
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Keeping Rural Children on the Farm.— One such 
conception emphasizes the idea of using the school to 
aid in keeping rural children on the farm. Several 
motives are apparently involved. It is feared that 
unless something is done to check the movement toward 
the urban centers, rural life will deteriorate; the more 
alert, able, and ambitious people will be drawn away 
from the farms and the villages because of the greater 
opportunities in the centers of population. Undoubtedly, 
too, many fear that too extensive reduction of the 
farming group will lessen production and endanger a 
reasonably cheap food supply. Some farm parents 
encourage this idea of keeping children at home, some- 
times because it aids in solving the farm labor problem, 
often because they fear that urban life does not provide 
the conditions favorable to complete living. 

In seeking these ends different educational procedures 
are being employed, some sound, some clearly open to 
criticism. Thus, a vitalized curriculum is urged, and 
wisely so, for farm children. Shop work, agriculture, 
homemaking, and other practical courses are finding 
their way into the more progressive schools and the 
child’s environment is being utilized to give meaning to 
the traditional subjects. Some states, however, have gone 
to the extreme of requiring that agriculture be taught 
in every rural school without regard to the purpose 
of the subject, its value for pupils of different age- 
groups, or the ability of the teacher to handle the sub- 
ject with satisfactory results. Also, we are endeavoring 
to make high schools more available to farm boys and 
girls through such means as consolidation and the pay- 
ment of tuition fees and transportation charges. Some 
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educational leaders, however, have thought of the rural 
high school in a narrow sense and have urged consolida- 
tion in the open country in order that the school might 
not be influenced by village or city people who have 
been regarded as ignorant of, or unsympathetic with, 
farm needs. The intimate relationship that should exist 
between the open country and the agricultural village 
has been neglected. 

The conceptions of rural education suggested above 
have both their strong features and their shortcomings. 

1. Not only is it of great social importance to keep a 
high type of men and women in the country — those 
who are intellectually able, alert, and ambitious — but 
it is equally important to help these people to live so 
that they may secure the maximum happiness under 
conditions that contribute to complete living. The 
danger in these objectives lies in using the school sys- 
tem or other educational agencies in such a way as to 
keep in the country people who might, because of type 
of ability, interest, ambition, or opportunity, find a 
more complete expression of their lives in the city. 
The happiness and progressiveness of society as a whole 
will be directly dependent on the individuals who make 
up that society. It is justifiable to use the various edu- 
cational agencies to teach people the satisfactions of 
rural life. To withhold any information or experience 
that is within the power of those agencies to furnish is 
narrowing and therefore unjustifiable. The educational 
fault lies in failing to provide those conditions that will 
enable the individual to choose his life work in the 
light of the best available knowledge. If the quality 
of the rural group needs to be safeguarded, this should 
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be done by making rural life more attractive, not by 
sacrificing the individual. If city life has unfavorable 
aspects, effort should be directed toward remedying 
those conditions rather than withholding from young 
people whatever life opportunities they see in the city. 

2. It is desirable, too, that we have a rural popula- 
tion sufficiently large to insure the nation or the world 
food adequate in both quantity and quality and within 
the purchasing power of producing people. But again 
we cannot justify sacrificing the opportunities of indi- 
viduals in order to provide a cheap food supply. We 
do not train lawyers to keep down lawyers’ fees nor 
plumbers to reduce the cost of keeping our water and 
gas pipes in working condition. We train them because 
the world needs lawyers and plumbers and because indi- 
viduals have indicated that they see their life opportuni- 
ties in those fields. No more should we train farmers in 
order to keep food costs within the purchasing ability 
of other social groups. Should food costs rise too high, 
the law of supply and demand will sooner or later 
bring into farming enough producing power in the way 
of more persons or better methods of raising products 
to reduce the price. 

At this point it should be noted that there are some 
popular misconceptions regarding the movement from 
the rural sections to the urban centers. Works has 
summarized! the matter as follows: 

There has not been an actual decline in the number of persons 
living on farms in this country. The decline is in reality a failure 


of rural population to retain its relative importance as contrasted 
with the number of urban dwellers. The census for 1920 shows 


1 Works, George A., “Outstanding Needs of Rural Life Today,” Proceedings of the 
National Hdycation Association, 1922, pp. 226, 227, 
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that during the preceding decade the urban population increased 
25.7 per cent, while in the same period the increase in rural popu- 
lation was but 5.4 per cent... . 

The physical production of farm products previous to 1900 
increased more rapidly than did our total population, and since that 
date it has kept pace with the increase in total population... . 

Why has this marked decline in rural population occurred? Pri- 
marily as the result of two fundamental changes that have taken 
place in farming. ... 

(1) The introduction of improved machinery has reduced the 
proportion of the population necessary on the farms to produce the 
required food supply. . . . In 1850 it required 57 minutes of man 
labor to produce a bushel of corn, but in 1894 only 22.5 minutes were 
required. In the period from 1850 to 1895 the amount of time in 
human labor required to harvest a ton of timothy hay decreased 
from 21 hours and 50 minutes to 3 hours and 56.5 minutes. . 

(2) The occupational geographical division of labor has stimu- 
lated the movement cityward. A century ago the farms were prac- 
tically self-suffiicing. Since that time a large number of activities 
has been transferred from them to centers where they can be so 
conducted that the desired products can be more economically man- 
ufactured, or a better standardization secured. By this process an 
enormous amount of work has been removed from the farms with a 
consequent decrease in the labor demand on the farm. 


3. To keep young people on the farm in order to 
solve the farm labor problem is manifestly a narrow 
selfishness. A certain amount of farm (or similar type 
of) work for children is desirable for securing an all- 
round development, but if such labor is required to 
such an extent that if affects the health or limits the 
educational advantages or the life opportunities of those 
children it cannot be defended as a policy. We must 
look forward to the time when the economic returns of 
the farm will be sufficient to pay for the necessary labor. 

Escaping the Privations of Rural Life. — Some farm 
parents, bitter over their own experiences, hold an 
entirely opposite view of rural education from that first 
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presented. These parents want their children to escape 
the privations of rural life and seek to give them educa- 
tional opportunities that will direct them into other 
fields of labor. A conception of rural education is obvi- 
ously narrow if it eliminates farming or other types of 
rural occupational and professional service as avenues 
of life activity without regard to the ability or preference 
of the individual involved. It is inadequate, too, if it 
fails to utilize the materials and experiences of rural life 
in the process of education. 

Emphasis on Vocational Improvement. — A third con- 
ception of rural education emphasizes the need for 
better vocational practices. In furtherance of this 
theory we have the experiment stations and agricul- 
tural colleges established for the discovery of improved 
methods of farming and the instruction of young people 
in these methods. We have also the Smith-Lever Act 
for carrying on extension activities among rural people. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, as one phase of this extension 
work, aim to give boys and girls a knowledge of voca- 
tional processes through agricultural and homemaking 
projects. While some states have emphasized the idea 
of pupil development in this work, in many states it is 
shown by the methods of organization and administra- 
tion employed, that increased production was the pre- 
vailing purpose. The Federal Vocational Education Act 
which provides aid for the development of vocational 
subjects in secondary schools is the most effective means 
for improving vocational practices in the school system 
below collegiate grade. The significance of this work can 
hardly be overestimated. At the same time there are pos- 
sible dangers in the situation that need to be recognized. 
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Immediate vocational efficiency as an objective is 
inadequate alone. An education in merely vocational 
ability tends to emphasize the knowledge and skills 
involved in such practices as raising and marketing 
wheat or in making a dress. It therefore tends to limit 
the vocational opportunity of the individual to the 
particular vocation being taught and as a result may fail 
to develop him to his fullest capacity. It is being recog- 
nized that such a conception of vocational education is 
not only unnecessary but unsound. That a boy spends 
a fair share of his time in raising a calf or in similar 
activities is no definite indication that he is being 
narrowly educated. It depends upon how he raises the 
calf — whether he learns merely certain skills or whether 
to those skills he adds training in securing facts and in 
reasoning as he meets problems of feeding, housing, and 
marketing his calf, and in utilizing the proceeds of his 
vocational efforts. It is, therefore, the method of teach- 
ing as well as the materials used that determines whether 
an education is narrowing or not. Raising calves and 
potatoes and chickens, and making dresses and bread 
and salads have their educational limitations. Such 
activities do not furnish all the knowledge nor give 
experience in all the forms of thinking that would be 
desirable. Other social experiences to be sought through 
history, mathematics, literature, and the like are neces- 
sary if the education is to be sufficiently broadening. 
This is generally recognized by the professional worker 
in vocational education. 

In the recent past some people have advocated giving 
vocational instruction in the elementary school. It is 
now conceded by most people that the elementary 
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school under present conditions in the United States 
should devote itself to the general training desirable 
for breadth, while the vocational subjects should be 
offered in the secondary school along with the regular 
academic subjects. This should not be taken to mean 
that any contact with a vocational problem would 
“contaminate” the elementary school child. It is to be 
expected that a chicken project, undertaken primarily 
to motivate school work and to introduce experience 
elements, would result in certain vocational knowledges 
and skills as a by-product. 

The Need for Broad and Fundamental Objectives. — 
The misconceptions presented in the preceding pages 
make us realize most vividly the danger of conceiving 
rural (or any) education narrowly. We should train 
persons to be as productive in their fields of labor as 
possible, but we do not want to develop this productive- 
ness to the neglect of other essential qualities. We 
should strive to keep the highest possible grade of per- 
son in the country, but we must not do so by a policy 
of limiting his educational opportunities. A genuine 
democracy will foster in every practicable manner the 
development of each individual so that he may be able 
to perform most completely his duties in whatever work 
useful to society his interest may direct him. At the 
same time it should be society’s concern gradually to 
make rural conditions such that the one interested in 
farming is not driven into another kind of work because 
of the lack of an adequate school, proper medical serv- 
ice, and similar facilities. 

Limitations in Certain Objectives. — Educational 
theorists at various times have proposed and groups 
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have practiced an education for certain purposes: 
knowledge, discipline, culture, morality, utility, citizen- 
ship, social efficiency, etc. Hach of these objectives has 
been of influence because each expresses an important 
purpose of a complete education. Each, however, has 
limitations when used with the meaning ordinarily 
given it. ‘Knowledge is power’ in the sense that ready 
control of facts and principles is necessary if one is to 
drive a car, practice law, build a bridge, or organize a 
potato growers’ association. But particular facts and 
principles vary in importance according to the situa- 
tion, so that knowledge must be selected that will suit 
the most probable needs of the individual. At the same 
time mere knowledge is not sufficient. Knowledge alone 
will not give one a well disciplined mind, trained to 
evaluate known facts and principles and to discover 
new facts and principles. Neither does knowledge, as 
usually defined, insure one’s being able to take his place 
as a self-supporting member of society, nor his appreci- 
ating his obligations to his fellows and being able to 
live up to those obligations as citizenship demands. 
Likewise an education merely for utility or for culture 
has obvious limitations. Of all the terms suggested 
social efficiency is the broadest, but even that does not 
suggest with sufficient definiteness that the efficiency 
must be in a progressive rather than a static social 
organization, nor that there are other types of efficiency 
than the social. Much depends, of course, upon the 
definition given each -of the terms proposed, but each 
term used, in its primary sense, fails to give an all- 
inclusive objective. Furthermore, all these objectives 
have tended to become hedged about by definite mean- 
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ings that limit their scope. Hence the search for a 
new term. 

Growth as an Ultimate Objective. — John Dewey’s 
conception! of growth (which implies growth in right 
directions) seems to come nearest to providing an all- 
inclusive objective. Growth is considered not only as a 
means to an end but as the end itself. It is not sufficient — 
to produce, through growth, a man of knowledge or of 
culture or of character or one able to make a living or 
to become an effective citizen. We should seek to make 
a growing individual and therefore one who, because he 
grows, has more knowledge and more culture, makes a 
better living, and becomes a more effective citizen. To 
accept knowledge or citizenship or culture, as com- 
monly defined, as the end of education is to imply that 
when a specified standard in any one of them is attained 
there is no further need for education. Hence the aver- 
age citizen is in danger of thinking that a person with 
a certain amount of knowledge, or character, or ability 
as a citizen or as a man of practical affairs, is the end, 
the ultimate development in man. Reflection convinces 
us that this should not be true — that no matter how 
able a man may be as a citizen, for instance, there is a 
possibility (limited of course by his native capacities) 
of his becoming a better citizen if he continues to utilize 
his powers in adapting himself to his environment. The 
advantage, therefore, of using growth, broadly inter- 
preted, as the large objective is that we always have a 


q stimulus to the attainment of something higher. Yet, 
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should growth come to mean improvement only in 


_ definite directions and to a specified, degree, it would 


-1Dewey, John, Democracy and Education, especially chapter 4. 
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have the same limitations that other objectives now 
have. 

If our civilization were static the ideal of growth 
would not be so important. We could then acquire the 
facts and principles and develop the habits and skills 
that would enable us to adjust ourselves to our environ- 
ment. With this equipment we could be as good a 
doctor or farmer or citizen as anyone else without being 
alert to supplement knowledge or revise principles or 
modify habits and skills. But nothing is more true than 
that our present civilization is not static. It is generally 
true, and most people appear to accept the idea, that 
no matter how well our activities function in meeting 
the problems of life there is a chance for improvement 
either because we see where better adjustment may be 
made or because changes in the environment make 
other adjustment desirable. 

Clearly such a conception does not imply radical pro- 
cedures; rather it involves a careful, orderly analysis of 
the situation, a search for means to meet the needs of 
the situation, and a testing of those means. Old ma- 
terials, ideas, and practices are to be utilized — built 
upon — rather than ignored. 

Some Illustrations of Growth.—In school the child 
learns the fundamental arithmetical operations of addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division. After 
understanding these operations he drills on them, 
gradually increasing the complexity or broadening the 
application of the problems in which they are involved. 
He acquires concepts of decimals, of aliquot parts, of 


cancellation, and of proportion. Soon he is applying ~ 


these operations and concepts to the measurement of 
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surfaces, volume, weight, and time. He keeps accounts, 
makes out bills, and computes interest, commissions, and 
taxes. He finds arithmetical problems in his daily life 
and, analyzing the processes involved, applies his accumu- 
lation of knowledge to their solution. The problem of 
the teacher of arithmetic is to discover the best available 
materials and to use the most effective methods to se- 
cure development with her particular group of pupils. 
At home, the farm or village boy undertakes to raise 
a small field of potatoes. The project, being concrete 
and definite, gives him a motive to carry on the activi- 
ties involved. Certain old habits such as harnessing a 
team, ploughing, and cultivating are utilized, drilled, 
and possibly modified. New facts and principles dealing 
with the chemicals to be used in treating the seed, the 
time of planting, the frequency of cultivation, the de- 
struction of insects, the most economical methods of 
harvesting the crop, and the storage of it are collected 
from various sources — home, school, and books. These 
are utilized as the need for them arises and are assimi- 
lated for future use. The boy has to do much thinking 
in which the facts and principles just enumerated are 
employed. Thus he tends to develop confidence in his 
ability to deal with farm problems, to understand 
something of the labor and thought necessary in making 
a successful farmer, and to feel a greater respect for 
the occupation. He has had an opportunity to test 
his vocational interests; has perhaps gained an insight 
into the wonders of nature; and has seen something of 
the interdependence of social groups as illustrated in the 
supplying of food and the development of a system of 
exchange. He has learned the value of money and will 
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save or expend more intelligently because of that fact. 
Though this particular problem is primarily vocational, 
growth has not been limited to vocational efficiency. 
The boy has acquired facts, principles, attitudes, and 
even habits that may be utilized in many other situa- 
tions. His ability to meet new situations has increased. 

The farm family takes a Saturday afternoon trip to 
town. Many other families are there and the boy sees 
that his father cannot park his car where he will, but 
must leave it where it will interfere least with the 
movement of traffic. He sees a tractor demonstration 
and glimpses the development of a new source of farm 
power. While the parents are attending a Grange meet- 
ing, he walks up and down the street peering in the 
store windows. A 15-shot, 22-caliber rifle; a wonderful 
fishing rod; a pair of hip-boots; a beautiful white wash- 
basin with pipes for bringing in and carrying off the 
water; a suit of clothes just his size with a cap to match 
— each in turn catches his eye, is studied, stimulates a 
longing for possession, and is put into the background 
of consciousness. A game of ball on a vacant lot at- 
tracts his attention. After a time he is invited to par- 
ticipate. A difficult fly to the far left which he catches 
brings the approval of his fellow players. He decides 
that the town boys are really rather nice, not ‘“stuck-up” 
as he had imagined when he saw them before with their 
neat clothes, their less awkward manner, and their 
apparent clannishness. Then comes supper at the 
restaurant. Finally, at a motion picture show he sees 
the Sea Wolf, which he has read no less than a dozen 
times, a rubber plantation in South America, the 
funeral of a great English leader, “bringing in” an oil 
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well in California, and packing and shipping apples in 
Oregon. At home again he relives for many days the 
experiences of the Saturday afternoon. He speculates 
on the meaning of many things he saw. His ambition 
to taste further is aroused. 

These three samples of the many types of experiences 
that may be encountered give us some idea of what 
we mean when we speak of an education for growth. 
There are new situations; a utilization of all previous 
experience in the interpretation of these new situations; 
as the result of this interpretation, additions to previous 
knowledge, aims, skills, and appreciations; an increased 
ability to meet yet more situations; and a satisfaction 
that comes from a realization that one’s powers are 
constantly expanding. 

The Fundamental Condition of Growth. — The funda- 
mental condition of growth is the modifiability of the 
organism. Growth is made possible by the fact that 
the nervous system may be impressed, that those im- 
pressions may be retained and associated, and that the 
resulting modifications may be utilized in interpreting 
new experiences at the same time that they give way 
to new modifications because of those experiences. 

Chief Factors in Growth. — Growth is such a complex 
process that it is difficult to know all the factors in- 
volved, and the interrelations of these factors are so 
intricate that it is impossible at the present time to 
measure the effect of any one alone. The impulses — 
curiosity, hunger, fear, desire for mastery, and the like 
— are fundamental to growth, for they show that the 
- organism is not merely remaining passive but is reaching 
out to satisfy its desires. Habits are both a help and a 
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hindrance. Skill in reading enables the individual to 
utilize the written thoughts of others. One who raises 
potatoes must develop certain skills of a vocational 
type, such as harnessing a team, driving it, and handling 
the plow. At the same time habits that are established 
so thoroughly that they may not be modified when 
the situation changes are a hindrance to growth. One 
grows also through the knowledge he acquires. The 
more information one possesses about a problem the 
more likely, other factors being equal, he is to succeed 
in solving it. Thinking is one of the most important 
factors. Through experience one learns to compare 
facts, to see likenesses and differences, to draw out and 
state the common element in them and the significance 
of this common element. Real situations, as contrasted 
with the typical book situations of the school, stimulate 
growth. The concreteness makes the significance of the 
experience clearer: it arouses more interest; gives a 
better opportunity to check the results of thought; 
gives (in certain types of cases) muscular development 
and codrdination; and brings satisfaction because the 
result of the energy expended is more obvious. So 
projects of various kinds — making a poultry house, 
organizing a potato association, going to a school 
election, improving a schoolhouse — call for activity 
which brings growth to the persons participating. 
- Variety of experiences means greater opportunity for the 
individual concerned to get facts, develop habits, modify 
habits in a constantly expanding life, think in new situa- 
tions, and participate in such situations. 

Popularly an avm is an end to be achieved and having 
been achieved, activity in that connection ceases. 
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Hence there are persons who establish aims or ideals, 
and having attained those aims or ideals cease to grow 
in those directions. Actually, however, an aim is not 
an end but a guide to activity. It indicates the way 
in which our energy should be directed; it tends to 
prevent diffusion of energy; but the aim having been 
reached, the progressive individual will set up other 
aims as a guide to further activity. So the boy may 
undertake a calf project because other boys are doing 
likewise; later he may establish as his aim the earning 
of spending money; testing his vocational interests and 
ability; showing his father how to improve his methods 
of farming; carrying on research in that field of knowl- 
edge. So, too, a principle should not be considered as 
an authoritative rule of procedure, derived from some 
universal, ultimate source, but rather a tentative con- 
clusion, an hypothesis, to test out the effectiveness of 
certain proposed courses of action.2 Conditions are 
constantly changing because of the discovery of new 
facts, the utilization of new procedures, or the develop- 
ment of new viewpoints. An attitude of seeking for a 
better adaptation to conditions of life is important. So 
long as we have such an attitude we shall be alert to 
the acquiring of new facts, the modification of habits 
in terms of new situations, the seeking of new experi- 
ences, the development of new attitudes, and the 
setting up of new aims and principles. So long as these 
conditions prevail we shall be growing. 

Specific Objectives. — To set up an ultimate objective 
in education as a general guide is important. But it 
is not sufficient. We must have, in addition, specific 


1 Dewey, John, Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 223-237. 
2 Ibid., pp. 238-247, 
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guides by which to evaluate and direct our daily activi- 
ties. When we accept growth as the ultimate objective, 
we must then determine in what ways we should grow 
and the methods and materials that may best be used 
for attaining those ends. 

We shall find the answer to this question of the 
directions in which we should grow by analyzing the 
demands and opportunities in life itself. Each of us, 
as he goes through life, has certain situations to face 
as a citizen, as a parent, as a friend, as a seeker of 
happiness, as a worker in his particular field of labor. 
Such situations not only lay obligations upon us but 
create opportunities for getting greater satisfaction out 
of life. An analysis of life into its constituent obliga- 
tions and opportunities may be expected, therefore, to 
reveal the objectives of education. 

It may be conducive to clearness if we think of levels 
among objectives. At one level we may say that we, 
living in these days and under these social conditions, 
should grow in ability to meet the four major obliga- 
tions of: (1) home; (2) vocation; (8) civic life; (4) other 
social responsibilities as represented by school, church, 
fraternal organization, and the like. These duties 
should then be further analyzed into their constituent 
activities, both those actually performed and those to 
be desired. 

Or, we may make a somewhat more specific analysis 
of our life duties and so choose objectives similar to 
those presented by the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education: (1) health; (2) command 
of the fundamental processes, such as reading and 
writing; (3) worthy home membership; (4) civic par- 
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ticipation; (5) worthy use of leisure; (6) ethical charac- 
ter; and (7) vocation.t Each of these should then be 
analyzed into its specific objectives. In health educa- 
tion we should seek such objectives as knowledge of the 
body and how it works, principles of sanitation and 
hygiene, ideals of a body in perfect condition, and 
habits that safeguard health. Thus we should be led 
to consider such problems as diet, air, exercise, recrea- 
tion, and sewage disposal; and to develop such habits as 
brushing the teeth, chewing food thoroughly, and taking 
frequent baths. These latter constitute specific objec- 
tives, which, when attained, contribute to the achieve- 
ment of health, one of the large obligations of man. 
If a boy has determined to enter the vocation of 
farming, he will necessarily have to learn how to engage 
in the many activities involved in that field of labor. 
If he is to be a general farmer, there will be one set of 
duties; if a peach grower, another set; if a poultry man, 
yet another. There are, of course, many overlapping ac- 
tivities, but the major duties are different. The important 
thing, however, for us to recognize is that in training 
the boy for his vocation we cannot be content to teach 
him merely what farmers now do. Some of them neg- 
lect what they ought to do, such as keeping up the 
fences and testing the seed corn; some of them do 
things they ought not; and some use inferior methods 
in certain of their activities. Training the boy to be- 
come a good farmer means that present activities should 
be supplemented by ideals as to how those activities 
may be improved. In setting up these ideals in certain 
farming duties one would naturally turn to the scien- 


1“Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education,” Bulletin No. 36, United States 
Bureau of Education, 1918. 
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tific investigations that have been made on those prob- 
lems. But in some fields exact measurement is as yet 
difficult or impossible. Hence in selecting activities 
that would make for worthy use of leisure, one would 
consult not only his own desires but the general stand- 
ards of those about him. That differences in ideals and, 
therefore, differences in activities exist is to be ex- 
pected, particularly in fields not capable of exact 
measurement. 

Two extremes are to be avoided. On the one hand 
we should remember that the very specific objectives 
found through detailed analysis of activities are most 
significant as they are related to larger objectives in 
education. Adding accurately, spelling correctly, and 
writing legibly are desirable ends, resulting in habits, 
because they enable us to meet important life situations. 
But many specific objectives, as for example, a knowl- 
edge of cube root, learning the bones of the body, and 
spelling such words as “calash’” have been modified 
during the last generation because conditions of life 
have changed or the worth of these particular activi- 
ties has been differently evaluated. Relating specific 
objectives to larger ones and to such an ultimate one as 
growth tends to prevent our becoming static in our 
specific educational activities. On the other hand we 
must avoid the extreme of thinking of growth in a 
vague, sentimental fashion. We grow through the use 
of specific facts and specific habits and specific atti- 
tudes functioning in the actual situations of life. Growth 
shoots through and through all lesser objectives and all 
activities; wisely interpreted it vitalizes all those activi- 
ties leading us to seek new levels of achievement. 
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Summary. — Briefly, there is no difference in the 
ultimate objective of rural and urban education. In 
each case we are concerned in providing those conditions 
that will stimulate people to grow in ability to meet 
effectively the problems of life. Since rural children 
live in a peculiar environment, a real education must 
utilize the materials of that environment. But this 
should not be interpreted as meaning that education 
should be directed primarily to keeping rural people on 
the farm to prevent deterioration of rural life, to pro- 
vide an adequate labor supply, to keep up production, 
or to protect people from the supposedly inferior condi- 
tions of urban living. On the other hand the school 
should not try to educate people away from the country. 
Rural education, like urban education, should utilize 
materials from all significant sources and make an 
individual with constantly expanding powers. As the 
individual grows, he acquires that knowledge and devel- 
ops those skills, habits, and attitudes that enable him 
to meet better the situations that arise. Our large 
problem is so to understand rural life and to supplement 
its facilities and to organize its resources that each 
person may secure, so far as is possible, what is needed 
for his individual development. 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Does your experience lead you to conclude that any of the 
“inadequate conceptions” described in this chapter are not now 
held? Have you found persons holding other inadequate notions 
as to the purpose of an education? 

2. Interview different persons in your community to see what 
their conceptions are as to the large purposes of education. What 
conceptions are suggested in the daily and weekly press? Of what 
significance for the education of the community are your findings? 
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3. What are some needs of your own early life that were not met? 
Could they have been met if your parents, teachers, or others respon- 
sible had understood those needs? 


4, Where would one get standards for measuring improvement 
in health? In citizenship? In control of the fundamental processes 
of the common school subjects? In one’s profession? Do you see 
any tendency to make these standards more specific and objective? 
In general what is the value of the achievement tests now commonly 
used and what are their limitations? 


5. What evidence can you give as to growth (or lack of it) among 
the people of your community during the last decade in esthetic 
appreciation? In tolerance of the views of others? In political 
judgment? In community pride? In standards for judging the 
school? 


6. Even if it were possible, would it be desirable for us to grow 
equally in all directions? 

7. If you are a school administrator, analyze carefully last week’s 
‘professional duties. Indicate the approximate percentage of time 
given to the following classes of duties: 


a. Executive and leadership. 
b. Clerical. 

c. Supervisory. 

d. Teaching. 

e. Professional improvement. 


In terms of the needs of those you are serving, should the time have 
been differently distributed? Are there any factors in the situation 
that prevented you from using your energy to best advantage? To 
what extent may these factors be controlled? 


8. What importance does vocational guidance assume when we 
take the position that young people should not be educated for the 
farm merely because they live in the open country? 


9. What are the purposes of junior project work in your school as 
stated by the leaders of that work? Would you suggest other 
purposes? 


10. How would you reconcile the conception of education as 
growth with the teaching of vocational agriculture in the high school? 
To what extent is the agricultural course in your school attaining 
the two objectives of general development and efficiency in ace 
culture? 
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CHAPTER III 


SOME EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
THE RURAL ENVIRONMENT 


GrowtH THROUGH THE OUT-oF-ScHOOL ENVIRONMENT 


From the discussion in the preceding chapter it is 
readily understood that education cannot be limited to 
the activities of the school. Growth is influenced by all 
our experiences, so that no comprehensive understand- 
ing of the factors in the educative process can be had 
without taking the out-of-school environment into ac- 
count. That environment may make for the right sort 
of growth or it may not; in reality any environment is 
composed of many factors, some of which operate 
favorably and some unfavorably to proper growth. If 
the boy learns to swear through his contacts on the 
street, that particular aspect of the out-of-school en- 
vironment is not making for growth in a desirable direc- 
tion; if he learns to keep his temper, proper growth in 
that particular is taking place. 

Relation of the School to the Out-of-School Environ- 
ment. — Three conceptions regarding the relation of the 
school to the rest of the environment in educating 
children are important. 

1. If the out-of-school experiences produce growth of 
a desirable sort and to a desirable degree in certain 
particulars, there is no need for the school to assume 


responsibility in that direction. To the extent that 
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children learn at home to be courteous and prompt, 
to tell the truth, and to use their hands, to that extent 
the school is relieved. If (as is improbable) all children 
learned to spell correctly out of school those words 
that they should be able to spell, it would be unneces- 
sary for the school to duplicate that work. Practically, 
however, there are great limitations to the effect of 
out-of-school experiences so that the school has to 
assume some obligations that really ought to be met by 
other agencies. 

2. If the general environment results in the wrong 
sort of growth on the part of the children, then the 
school should do what it can to correct those tendencies. 
Hence the school often has to employ dentists and doc- 
tors to inspect the teeth or the general health of school 
children and sometimes even to render professional serv- 
ices. Frequently the school finds it desirable to teach 
good manners, the care of public property, and stand- 
ards of social behavior. 

3. If the general environment does not give experi- 
ences that make for growth in desirable directions, then 
the school should supplement those opportunities within 
the limits of its function and its ability. So the school 
not only teaches the fundamentals of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, but gives knowledge of other peoples 
and cultures through geography and history, teaches 
appreciation through literature, music, and art, gives 
training in homemaking, agriculture, and other voca- 
tional lines, and seeks to aid the pupil in finding his 
life work. 

The extent to which a particular school may do these 

things will be limited by the experience, originality, 
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and conscientiousness of the teacher, and the facilities 
provided by the community in the way of equipment, 
library, scope of work offered, etc. In this chapter a 
brief discussion will be presented regarding the more 
important aspects of the out-of-school environment 
that the rural school administrator should take into 
account. 

Some Precautions to be Observed. — A few miscon- 
ceptions regarding rural people and rural conditions are 
so prevalent in certain quarters as to warrant a brief 
consideration. 

The ‘‘Rural Mind.” — Sometimes we hear city people 
with limited contacts discussing rural folk, especially 
farmers, almost as if they were another species of human 
beings. Such a view is, of course, absurd. Its existence 
indicates either thoughtlessness or ignorance, or both. 
Rural people think, feel, and act much as other people 
do. Where differences exist they are of degree, not of 
kind. The primary cause of any difference that does 
exist is the environment that tends to select persons on 
the basis of interests or capacities and to affect their 
growth. It is doubtful if the term “rural mind” should 
be used at all, but if it is used care should be taken to 
make clear that there is no implication of an essential 
difference between the minds of rural and of non-rural 
people. 

Variations within the Rural Group. — On the part of 
some who are not in intimate touch with the rural 
field, there seems to have grown up a general corcept 
of those who live.in the country. Such terms as “‘indi- 
vidualistic,” ‘‘conservative,” “penurious,’’ ‘“‘unsociable,”’ 
“uncouth,” and even ‘‘backward” are frequently heard. 
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Undoubtedly there are many persons in the rural 
sections who possess some of these characteristics. 
Undoubtedly there are some, perhaps many, who 
possess all of them. It is certain, however, that indi- 
viduals in other occupational or social groups also 
possess some or all of these qualities. Whether the 
rural group can be thus described in larger proportion 
than can other groups, we are unable to say accurately 
because the necessary facts are not yet available. 
General observation would indicate that this is true in 
certain particulars. It is of primary importance, how- 
ever, to realize that no single combination of descriptive 
terms can give an accurate picture of each person in an 
entire rural group. 

In the first place, if it were possible to measure accu- 
rately rural and non-rural people in any trait, say con- 
servatism, we should certainly find that there is a 
considerable over-lapping of the two groups. While 
we might find that a larger proportion of rural people 
are exceedingly conservative, we should certainly find 
that some of the non-rural people are also exceedingly 
conservative. Furthermore, our findings regarding 
conservatism in accepting new styles in clothes would 
not necessarily apply in the same degree to conservatism 
in politics or in the use of improved machinery. 

In the second place, the rural group is not a homo- 
geneous one. Those who get their information regarding 
rural people largely from reading might conclude, from 
a series of articles! in the Adlantic Monthly during 1921 
and 1922 dealing with the Kentucky mountaineer, that 
rural eter are unlettered, superstitious, ignorant of 


1 Furman, “The Quare Women,”’ Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 129, pp. 594-602 and 
756-763; Vol 130, pp. 68- 4 and 473-479. 
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the most common laws of sanitation and hygiene, 
suspicious of and hostile to all ideas different from their 
own, law-defying, and lacking in self-control in matters 
of personal or family relationships. But in contrast 
there are, for example, the ranchers of the plateau 
states. Isolated as they must be because of the ex- 
tensiveness of their lands and the adjoining ranges, they 
nevertheless possess the most modern methods of trans- 
portation. To them fifty miles is not so great as one- 
tenth the distance is to many other groups. Many of 
the ranch homes are comparable in comfort and at- 
tractiveness to the better-class homes in the larger 
villages. Pianos, phonographs with classical records, 
high grade periodicals, running water, ice houses, power 
for home and farm labor, are merely some of the con- 
veniences and luxuries of life not denied to the rural 
resident there. Many have developed the habit of 
living in the larger cities during the winter months to 
escape the rigors of the climate and to give their fami- 
lies the educational and social advantages of a large 


center. These people have learned to codperate for 


purposes of protecting their stock and have developed 
county and state associations of considerable economic 


and social influence. There is the fruit grower of the - 


West who must exert himself to control enemy pests or 
to offset extreme variations in climate if his crop is not 
to be completely annihilated. As a result of economic 
vicissitudes, he too, has learned to codperate for the 
purpose of marketing his product at a profit. There are 
the cotton grower of the South, the small New England 
farmer, the dry farmer of the semi-arid regions, the 


village retailer, banker, minister, and general laborer, 
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often the fisherman, lumberman, and miner as illus- 
trative of other types of rural groups. All these may 
vary among themselves as to economic status, progres- 
siveness, willingness to codperate, perhaps even as to 
intellectual ability. Certainly the individuals within 
any group may differ as to the degree in which these 
characteristics are possessed. 

Attitude of City People toward Rural Life. — As our 
cities grow in size and in age there is danger that mis- 
conceptions of city people regarding people in the rural 
sections may increase. In the past our cities have been 
augmented by a large proportion of people with a 
knowledge of rural people and rural conditions. In the 
future we may find more and more persons who, never 
having had an opportunity really to know rural life, 
develop quite erroneous notions regarding it. It is 
dangerous, for example, to judge a person’s native 
ability merely by his dress, manners, and degree of 
sophistication. There may be a vast difference between 
intellectual capacity and cultural and social attain- 
ments in particular individuals. In a democracy espe- 
cially, rural and urban citizens have much in common, and 
every effort should be made to keep down the barrier 
of misconception. The school may properly have an im- 
portant part in this through direct instruction regarding 
various types of occupational and social life in America. 

City people should be particularly cautious about the 
manner in which they attack social problems in the 
country. As socialized individuals they should interest 
themselves in rural as well as in city conditions, but it 
is neither necessary nor wise to look upon the better- 
ment of rural life as a project of charity. It is not 
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necessary because rural people have in many sections 
shown themselves able to improve conditions through 
their own efforts when awakened to the situation. It 
is not wise because of the antipathy of most persons to 
being made objects of charity. Even if this resent- 
ment does not develop, the neglect of the positive 
power that comes from assuming responsibility for one’s 
own improvement will result in a great educational 
loss. One large purpose of this volume will be to show 
that where a better type of rural education is needed 
this may be secured by the rural groups themselves 
with some sympathy and aid from the urban groups, 
and that the soundest solution of the rural school 
problem is to be found by working in this direction. 
City people could, for example, have a direct and 
immediate influence on rural education by being more 
liberal in giving state funds under conditions that would 
equalize more fully the opportunities of education in the 
rural sections. Such action would not be an act of 
charity; it would be merely a recognition of the prin- 
ciple that the wealth of the state should be used to 
educate the children of the state. Incidentally it may 
be pointed out that the wealth now congregated in the 
city is there partly through the contributions of people 
in the country. A farm machinery corporation or a 
mail order house gets its support largely from the 
country, but its property is counted in the wealth of 
the city in which it is located. 


ANALYZING THE RURAL ENVIRONMENT | 


Recognizing the fallacy of forming a general concept 
of rural people and the conditions under which they 
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live, we may nevertheless find it helpful to point out 
some of the more important difficulties of rural educa- 
tion and some of the resources that may be utilized. 
‘The rural school worker may keep these in mind in 
analyzing the particular situation in which he is inter- 
ested. Because the farm group is the largest of all 
rural groups, we shall have it primarily in mind. 

Some Limitations. — Of the limitations,! or handi- 
caps, in the rural environment of significance to the 
rural school administrator the following may be men- 
tioned. 

Lack of Leisure. — While too much leisure, especially 
where there are no worth-while activities to fill the 
individual’s time, is anything but an educational asset, 
certain types of farmers are so pressed that they have 
little or no energy for self-improvement. The cost and 
scarcity of farm labor makes it necessary for many 
farmers to depend entirely upon themselves and the 
older members of the family. During certain seasons 
intensive work is necessary; all the daylight hours 
must be utilized in the field, and the chores keep the 
farmers busy far into the evening. In the home, lack 
of modern facilities, such as running water and power 
for churning and sweeping, places such physical bur- 
dens upon the women members of the household that 
they have little time or energy for other matters. Even 
on rainy days and during slack seasons there are many 
duties that must be performed in preparation for busy 
days ahead. Such lack of leisure means little time for 
general reading, to say nothing of systematic study. 
It discourages an interest in music, play, and recreation. 


1See also: Dew lyn, New Schools for Old, Chapice I; ae eet 2 G.: ““Handi- 
caps of the Rural Shia » Journal of Rural Education, ol Ii, p 
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It is doubtless the basic cause for other limitations to 
be mentioned later. Lack of leisure is a handicap but 
not an insuperable one. Conditions are gradually 
improving. 

Comparative Inability to Finance Education. — While 
there are numerous exceptions, it is generally true, as 
will be shown in Chapter XVI, that the rural sections 
have less wealth with which to maintain schools than 
have the more densely populated areas. In a recent 
year the median per teacher equalized valuation in New 
York was:! for 1012 common school districts, $108,070; 
for 79 union free school districts, (largely villages) 
$107,727; for 104 cities and villages under superintend- 
ents (over 5000 population), $182,857. Since the in- 
visible wealth, such as stocks and bonds, is certainly 
greater in the large centers, even these figures do not 
reveal the relative ability of rural and urban sections 
to maintain schools. 

Infrequent Contacts with Members of One’s Own Group. 
— The lack of leisure and the difficulty of getting about 
because of distance or condition of roads are both 
responsible for the fact that the farmer, as a class, does 
not meet frequently enough with his fellows. This 
tends to make him careless in dress and manners. He 
does not think of others in connection with himself as 
related to a problem, and failure to codperate is often 
the result. His children, denied the opportunity of free 
intermingling with others, are thrown back upon them- 
selves for amusement so that trivial or even unwhole- 
some social activities may be the outcome. With so 
many duties actually performed on an habitual plane 


1G. A. Works and ag Ss “A Report to the Rural School Pat: ” New Yi 
School Survey, Vol. I, p. 232 eu ol Patrons,’ New York Rural 
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and with fewer opportunities to meet with others, 
undue attention is given to small matters that the city 
worker would soon forget. Family or larger group 
antagonisms are therefore not unusual. 

Inadequate Contacts with Other Groups. — The farmer 
is in large part denied the opportunity of the urban 
dweller of mixing frequently with persons in other 
occupations and professions and of seeing, at least, 
those on a quite different social plane. In general, the 
interests and the experiences of the farmer’s neighbor 
are not far different from his own, so that in his associ- 
ations he does not have such a stimulus as does the 
railroad worker who has a carpenter on one side of him 
and a department store clerk on the other. Thus the 
farm environment, all too frequently, makes for a 
meagerness of contacts that limits the horizon and 
tends to the development of crystallized habits and 
ideals even to the extent of creating an attitude of 
intolerance toward activities and ideals that are differ- 
ent. Where this is true the farmer and his family are 
handicapped in dealing with new situations requiring 
open-mindedness and breadth of experience. Here again 
conditions are improving, and anyone familiar with 
farm people can readily recall numerous exceptions to 
the description given. 

Lack of Direct Competition. — If the city laborer fails 
to do his work satisfactorily, he is discharged. If the 
merchant does not compete successfully with his neigh- 
bor, he fails. The city provides a direct stimulus to 
activity that is largely lacking on the farm. There 
lessened production or unwise marketing does not lead 
at once to failure. Less corn to the acre may mean a 
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somewhat decreased income and fewer luxuries, not 
starvation. The farm may provide most of the bare 
essentials of life. There is not the same direct stimulus 
to increased activity that there is in the city. 

Selection of the Alert-Age Groups. — The 1920 census 
shows the following distribution of ages in country 
(twenty-five hundred population or under) and city: 


Age Urban Rural 
WndertDveer state rc ee | ene ee 27.6 per cent 36.2 per cent 
BABES RSs SFA ES, 3s ASS ae ee 8 50.9 per cent 43.5 per cent 
A EDU etre erew aie cge ptt ann ee ve 21.3 per cent 20.2 per cent 


These facts show that the country has a considerably 
larger number of persons under 15, a considerably 
smaller number between 15 and 45, which is the period 
of greatest alertness and productiveness, while the dif- 
ference for the group 45-and-over tends to disappear. 
That this is a handicap is clear. 

Some Educational Resources. — Rural life on the 
other hand has some significant resources that the 
school leader may utilize. 

Situations That Should Stimulate Thought. — As al- 
ready indicated, many conditions conspire to produce 
habitual modes of action on the part of the farmer. 
Fundamentally, however, his is a situation that offers 
many opportunities for progressive thinking. Except 
in unusually favorable times, he cannot achieve more 
than a mere livelihood through activities largely on the 
level of habit. Many types of city workers have highly 
specialized jobs requiring only a limited number of activi- 
ties. Not so with the farmer. Conditions with him are 
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seldom the same. Varying snow and rainfall, a shortage 
of good seeds, premature frosts, pests and diseases, 
world supply and demand of products, and marketing 
conditions are illustrations of situations stimulating 
thought. .It is the judgment of Professor Carver that 
“to be a scientific farmer requires an education com- 
parable in breadth and thoroughness with that of the 
engineer or the physician, and probably much more 
thorough than that of the lawyer or the preacher.’’! 
The difficulty is that too few farmers have responded to 
the stimulus. The school must do its part in changing 
this situation by training pupils to think, by giving 
them information that may be used in meeting rural 
problems, and by making adults conscious of the op- 
portunities they have and the obligations that are 
thereby placed upon them. © 

Existing Organizations. — The Grange, and more 
recently the Farm Bureau and the Home Bureau, 
together with numerous societies of a more special 
nature, exert a real influence. They have stimulated the 
farmer to think in terms of group action. In some 
states some of these organizations have become inter- 
ested in better schools and have been responsible for 
community discussion of the question. The Farm 
Bureau and the Home Bureau have attacked problems 
of the farm and the home; have developed county and 
local programs of improvement; have secured, with 
federal, state, and local extension funds, specialists to 
guide and advise; and have selected local leaders from 
rural people to see that the projects are carried forward. 
Ultimately such organizations will be a powerful influ- 


1 Carver, Thos. N., Principles of Rural Economics, p. 115. 
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ence in creating a new attitude toward rural problems. 
Already measurable progress has been made, as a recent 
report by Mr. C. B. Smith, Chief of the Office Exten- 
sion Force of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, reveals. In 1921, reports on Smith-Lever activities 
from 33 states showed the development of 20,088 com- 
munity programs; the selection of 102,767 local leaders 
in these communities; and the carrying on of demonstra- 
tions by 229,590 others in the communities.! 

Intimate Contacts with Nature. — The country child 
from his daily contacts may absorb a multitude of 
useful facts regarding the habits of domestic and wild 
animals, and the conditions affecting the growth of 
plants. His surroundings may stimulate him to observe, 
compare, discriminate, and form conclusions. He may 
learn that life is conditioned by certain factors and that 
by controlling these factors he may modify life itself. 
He may learn the economic importance of animals and 
plants. He may get an insight into the laws of life; 
birth; growth under right conditions; retardation when 
conditions are unfavorable; decay and death. He may 
see the interdependence of the various forces and 
aspects of nature. He has the satisfaction of dealing 
with real things in their natural setting. From such 
knowledge may come gradually an appreciation of the 
beauty of a columbine, a field of waving wheat, a 
robin, or anelm. That many who live in the country 
have not achieved these results is not an indict- 
ment of the country but of the country’s type of 
education that has not made effective use of these re- 
sources. 
ee aa Education Under the Smith-Lever Act,” Journal of Rural Education, II, 
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Situations Essentially Favorable to Health and Morals. 
— The most reliable data for the country as a whole 
give the rural sections a lower death rate than the 
cities. In 1917 the comparison was thirteen to fifteen, 
communities under ten thousand being counted as 
rural. The tendency during the last few decades seems 
to be toward reducing the difference between the two 
groups. Data regarding health conditions are less con- 
clusive. Twenty-one and seven-tenths per cent of those 
examined for military service were rejected for physical 
defects in the cities while in the rural sections (boards 
with less than twelve hundred registrants) only sixteen 
and nine-tenths per cent were so rejected. A variable 
factor here that must not be forgotten is the possible 
difference in standards of the examiners in city and 
country. On the other hand, a report, in 1919, by a 
committee of the National Council of Education shows 
decidedly better conditions in city than country among 
school children in regard to teeth defects, tonsils, eye 
defect, malnutrition, spinal curvature, heart disease, etc. 

The meaning of these facts is probably this: People 
living in cities run more risk of contracting contagious 
diseases, meet with more accidents, and live, generally, 
under conditions that make any lack of sanitation more 
dangerous. In the country the difficulty of securing 
professional services or carelessness in doing so is a 
cause of a large percentage of uncorrected defects. 
Education of people to the need of care in such matters, 
instruction in methods of correction and prevention, and 
a more adequate system of professional health service in- 
cluding doctors, nurses, and hospitals will make for 
considerable improvement of health in the rural sections. 
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The Significance of Such Environmental Factors. — 
As the foregoing analysis shows, the rural school leader 
has both encouraging and discouraging features about 
his work. If he would succeed in making rural education 
contribute its utmost to growth in desirable directions, 
he must utilize those conditions that are favorable and 
set himself seriously to the task of overcoming the handi- 
caps. He will recognize that some of the handicaps 
are inherent in the situation and therefore difficult to 
modify. Such, for example, are the lack of contacts 
with other population groups and the lack of direct 
competition. Some, as the inadequate financial rewards, 
are largely or entirely beyond his control. There are, 
however, many conditions that may be influenced either 
through the work in the schoolroom or through dealing 
with parents and citizens directly. Among these are 
unhygienic conditions, lack of sufficient recreation, and 
failure to codperate. 

The task will be partly performed when the school 
as it now exists does all it can. The school must often 
have additional facilities to accomplish as much as it 
should. A larger and more carefully selected library, 
including newspapers and periodicals, may bring to the 
children the best and most recent knowledge of art, 
literature, invention, politics, and general social ideals. 
A school building properly lighted, heated, ventilated, 
and furnished with pure water so distributed that chil- 
dren will not be liable to contamination, suggests ideals 
in hygiene often greatly needed. A program of medical 
inspection with the follow-up of the school nurse will 
also contribute to that end. 

In getting these facilities and in otherwise A cacti 
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his duties as educational leader in his community, the 
school administrator must come in direct contact with 
parents and other citizens. The ease with which he 
can do his work will depend upon some of the factors 
presented above, especially those that stimulate or fail 
to stimulate citizens to exert themselves in regard to 
educational and other matters. To the one who aspires 
to become a genuine leader of his group a thorough 
understanding of that group and the environment in 
which it lives is essential. 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Think of the person who is the most progressive in adopting 
new methods in his business that you have known-in recent years. 
Then think of the one who is least progressive. Finally select one 
who is midway between these two. Now choose a fair sampling of 
men in your community (so that different lines of work are repre- 
sented), say 25, and check each of these in terms of the three indi- 
viduals you have selected as standards. What percentage are very 
progressive, moderately progressive, and unprogressive in adopting 
new methods in their lines of work? 

2. Follow the same procedure in regard to apparent open-minded- 
ness in politics — that is apparent willingness to evaluate new facts, 
personalities, and issues in politics without regard to beliefs formerly 
held. 

3. Do the same for apparent interest in the work of the schools. 


4, Assuming that the group chosen represents a fair sampling of 
your community, how would you classify that community on each 
of the above characteristics? In general do you find that a person 
is in the same group for each of these characteristics or does he rank 
high in one and low in another? 

5. What large differences, especially in social attitudes, do you 
note among rural communities with which you have come in contact? 

6. Analyze the home conditions of some child in your community . 
and note the handicaps to his development. Which of these are now 
being overcome in some measure by the school? Which might be 
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overcome if this school were more alert in using the facilities it now 
has? Which might be if the school had more facilities? What con- 
ditions are there in that home that aid proper growth? Which of 
these can the school utilize? 


7. List all the major resources for and limitations to education 
that you can observe in your community. What may the school 
with its existing facilities do to utilize more fully these resources or 
to overcome the limitations? 


8. Plan a survey to discover in detailed fashion the lines of work 
(general farming, poultry raising, selling insurance, retailing goods, 
etc.) in your community. If you had the data called for in this 
plan, how would it aid the school in helping boys to choose a lifework 
more intelligently? 


9. See whether you can find any surveys that have been made in your 
community (or in one that appears to be similar to it) dealing with 
such problems as health and sanitary conditions, recreational activi- 
ties and facilities, opportunities for developing «esthetic appreciation, 
reading facilities, moral standards, and the like. Study these sur- 
veys to see what the school with its existing facilities may do to 
educate children more effectively. 


10. What resources and what limitations are there in the com- 
munity that influence your work in getting people to rally to the 
support of the school? 


11. Secure a copy of Extension Circular 255 of the West Virginia 
University (Morgantown, W. Va.) entitled “Lifting the Rural Com- 
munity.” How might the use of this community score card aid in 
improving conditions that affect the education of children? What 
difficulties might arise in your community in attempting to use it? 
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CHAPTER IV 


WHO SHOULD BE RESPONSIBLE FOR 
EDUCATION? 


Tuer DISTRIBUTION OF EDUCATIONAL CONTROL 


Present Variations in Control of Schools. — The 
significance of this question of responsibility for educa- 
tion becomes apparent when we see how varied are our 
present practices in this regard. 

In Massachusetts the responsibility for preparing the 
curriculum is placed upon the local school officials. The 
state issues a suggested curriculum but each local school 
unit may accept or reject it in whole or in part as it 
thinks wise. In New York the state not only prepares 
syllabi in the various subjects but, by a series of exami- 
nations required of state-aided schools, determines the 
admission to the high school, promotion within the high 
school, and graduation from it in the sense of receiving 
the state diploma. Some schools even give uniform 
examinations in the more important elementary school 
subjects. 

In Vermont the superintendents of the supervisory 
districts are selected by the town school boards from a 
list submitted by the state commissioner of education. 
In the majority of states the selection of village and 
city superintendents is made by the local board of edu- 
cation, the only restriction being that the person selected é 
must secure the necessary state certificate before entering id 4 
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upon his duties. In twenty-five of the states the county 
superintendent or comparable officer is selected by 
popular vote. 

In New York all new school buildings and buildings 
remodeled to the extent of $500 must be approved by 
the state. In Colorado there are no state requirements 
for school buildings. 

In Oregon the minimum salary that may be paid a 
teacher is $75 per month. In Oklahoma the amount 
of the salary depends entirely upon what the local 
officials are willing or find it necessary to pay. 

In Connecticut teachers’ certificates may be issued by 
the State Board of Education, valid for teaching in any 
public school of the state but local school officials also 
have, under certain conditions, the authority to certify 
teachers for their own schools. In Wyoming certificates 
may be issued only by the state. In California this re- 
sponsibility is divided between the state and the county. 

Within any state may be found varying practices as 
to the responsibility for schools assumed by lay and 
professional people. In a city one is now likely to find 
such a significant responsibility as the selection of the 
teaching staff assumed rather fully by the professional 

officers, while in many a village the principal has little 
or nothing to say about it. Similar variations may be 
found in dealing with other school duties. 

The foregoing situations illustrate the fact that re- 
sponsibility for educational control is in a state of flux. 
Without implying that control should be uniformly dis- 
tributed without regard to differences in conditions, we 
should nevertheless seek to evaluate the tendencies in 

.- that future policies may be as sound as possible. 
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The Two Problems Involved. — In determining the 
distribution of educational authority, two problems, of 
which illustrations have just been given, must be con- 
sidered: (1) the division of responsibility between edu- 
cational laymen on the one hand and the professional 
group — teachers, principals, and superintendents — 
on the other hand; (2) the division of responsibility 
among the various units of school government — state, 
local, and intermediate. In this chapter we shall deal 
with those two problems only so far as is necessary to 
establish a point of view regarding responsibility for 
education. The specific problems involved in the alloca- 
tion of functions are considered in Chapters X and XIII. 

The Contributions of Laymen. — Among the contri- | 
butions which laymen may make are the following: 

Coéperation in Carrying Out the School Program. — 
The ideal of courtesy cannot be made effective if the 
home permits a constant discourteous reaction to situa- 
tions. The members of the home must at least under- 
stand the common-sense method of establishing an ideal 
through right reaction to particular situations involving 
courtesy. The school cannot be successful in fullest 
measure in teaching pupils to appreciate art, literature, 
and music, to have a feeling of responsibility, or to act 
on their own initiative until the home, understanding | 
the importance of these educational objectives and 
something of how they are to be attained, gives its aid. 

The Proper Direction of Agencies outside the School. — 
Citizens should realize that the educative process in- 
cludes more activities than those initiated by the school. 
Motion pictures may or may not be an educational 
asset, depending upon their nature and the use the child # 
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is taught to make of them. Since the school cannot 
have direct control over the cinema, we must rely upon 
citizens to understand the problem and to act intelli- 
gently. The same situation exists in the work of the 
Scouts, in the Sunday School, in social diversions, in 
play activities outside the school grounds, and in the 
general reading of newspapers, books, and periodicals. 
Testing the Thinking of the Professional Man. — We 
school people can hardly claim that our professional 
judgment is infallible. Like other people, we have our 
fads as a profession and our pet notions as individuals 
in the profession. We tend to become creatures of habit 
like other human beings and so may fail to see malad- 
justments between our modes of professional activity 
and a changing environment. Like other human beings 
we may make the mistake of “trying,” as Walter 
Lippman says, ‘“‘to squeeze into our stereotypes all that 
can be squeezed, and of casting into our outer darkness 
that which does not fit.”” Representing, as we do, a pro- 
fession that claims to lead in the better adaptation of 
individuals to environment, we cannot afford to over- 
look any factor that may aid in achieving that end. 
The more we develop in citizens the desire to improve 
_ educational conditions and the more knowledge we give 
them as to how this is to be done so that intelligent 
criticisms of our work may be made, the better will be 
the effect upon ourselves and the work we represent. 
Providing Funds for Maintaining Schools. —'The 
amount available for school work is determined, in the 
last analysis, by the layman, whether he makes payment 
through his local district or through such larger units 
as the county and the state. The more thoroughly he 
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understands and believes in the objectives and pro- 
cedures of the school, and the more he attempts to use 
those procedures in the problems of home and com- 
munity, the more he will appreciate the need of persons 
with time and special training to do the work of the 
school. On the purely financial side we are therefore 
likely to find that energy expended in reasonable amount 
in securing the participation of laymen is energy well 
expended. 

Avoidance of Extremes in Lay Participation. — The 
kind of lay participation mentioned is a goal toward 
which we should work, not a force that can be put to 
use immediately without guidance. A principle like 
this is so easily misinterpreted that we may profitably 
consider for a moment two extreme tendencies that 
should be avoided. 

One of these is the overemphasis of the extent to 
which lay participation may now be secured and the 
rate at which it may be developed. Even the most 
optimistic must admit that citizens do not now show gen- 
erally the intelligent interest in educational affairs that 
we should like to see. Great variations in the possibilities 
of immediate lay participation will be found among 
communities according to the type of the community, 
the character of the people living there, and the quality 
of the professional leadership it has had. An over- 
emphasis of lay participation may bring disaster to the 
educational program of a community because the citi- 
zens are not ready to assume wisely the responsibilities 
put upon them. It may also cause a professional officer 
of a certain temperament to “keep his ear to the ground” 


in order that he may give the people what they now. 
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want and nothing more. This is not leadership of the 
type that rural education needs. 

The other tendency is to feel that, because little has 
been done or may now be done in getting laymen to take 
an active interest in educational problems, nothing may 
ever be done. This attitude is likely to lead either to 
reliance upon legislation to improve conditions or to a 
feeling of hopelessness over the situation. Mrs. Harvey’s 
work! in a one-room school in Missouri is only one of 
many illustrations of what may be achieved if the need 
for lay participation is clearly seen and intelligent effort 
is persistently employed. Lay assistance of an effective 
sort will develop slowly. 

Examination of Arguments against Lay Participa- 
tion. — Certain objections to such participation raised 
from time to time have validity to a degree, but cease to 
be significant when stated in extreme form. 

One objection often made is that lay participation, as 
represented in a parent-teacher association, is likely to 
encourage citizens to interfere with legitimate school 
policies, because it is virtually an invitation to criticize. 
It is further contended that those most likely to accept 
the tacit invitation will be those who are opposed to 
existing school policies. Now, interference with school 

_ policies may be motivated by different reasons. Some- 
times it is because the policy “under fire” is not generally 
understood. In the classification of pupils by mental 

_ tests in order to secure a more homogeneous grouping 
for teaching purposes, there is a situation replete with 

opportunities for misunderstanding. Discussion will be 

: helpful to both parents and school officials. Sometimes 


1 See Miss Dewey’s story of Mrs. Harvey’s work in New Schools for Old. 
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there is opposition on the part of a few individuals only. 
In any case it is often desirable to bring the merits of 
the question into the open. An emotional or selfish 
purpose will usually be detected by the majority, and 
consequently the opposition is weakened. The same 
method is useful in dealing with chronic critics. The 
precaution to be taken is to get as large a representation 
as possible to minimize the chance of control by the 
few chronic critics. 
Some have taken the stand that we should devote 
ourselves to educating the oncoming generation, and 
that if this is done the conservative adult population 
may be ignored. When the generation now in school 
becomes the governing group, they say, there will be a 
different attitude toward schools. While our first 
thought should always be the effective education of the 
pupils, we must not lose sight of the fact that the 
attitude of adults has great influence in the effective- 
ness of that education. We cannot get the facilities 
needed without the consent of taxpayers, and we cannot 
get codperation in carrying on the educative process out- 
side the school unless adults realize what should be done. 
Neither can we set up standards and secure their enforce- 
ment without the consent of at least the working majority. 
Again, it is sometimes said that although people at 
first object to being compelled to do something, when it 
is demonstrated that such compulsion is for their own 
good their attitude changes. Here the problem appears 
~ to be to make vivid to the group concerned the probable 
effect of a proposed policy. One difficulty in using 
forced demonstration as a means of securing vividness 
in, let us say, such a problem as consolidation of schools 
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is that there is great danger that compulsion will make 
the group stubborn and so partly incapable of being 
convinced. Much depends upon the temperament of 
the individuals affected, the seriousness of the situation, 
the clearness with which a contrast may be made be- 
tween conditions before and after the requirement was 
put into effect, and the tact of the official responsible 
for its enforcement. When it is a small group of indi- 
viduals within a larger group accepting the proposed 
policy, then compulsion may, if necessary, be employed. 
Thus a state may require a community to live up to 
certain standards established by legal authority or a 
community may similarly compel an individual. But 
surest progress will be made by educating the large 
mass rather than by attempting to coerce it. 

Changes in Conceptions of School Control. — Ameri- 
can schools originated as local institutions. Only very 
slowly did the state become a factor. Action in this 
direction could not be taken until the evidence of the 
need for centralization was incontrovertible. And the 
old attitude persists. Seldom has there been an agita- 
tion for a larger local unit, whether carried to a success- 


ful conclusion or not, that has not revealed almost 


«aes 


_ startling opposition to any plan that looks toward the 


lessening of local control in school affairs. 
A group with perhaps extreme notions on this mat- 


ter says: 


We members of the Grange want the control of the rural schools 
returned to the people who live in the several school districts and 
support these schools. We want to say who shall teach our schools, 
and what the qualifications of the teachers shall be. We want to 
say what subjects shall be taught in our schools. . . 1 


1 Wolcott, N. Y., Grange No. 348 in circular letter issued in 1922, 
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Gradually, however, people began to understand that 
there were some responsibilities that could not be ef- 
fectively assumed by the local unit, especially when 
this unit was small. Development in this direction 
was slow, but by the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century most states had begun to realize that many 
problems could be better handled through large co- 
éperation and had passed some legislation looking to 


that end. 


It is now realized, too, that, because of the increasing 
mobility of our population, education is of more than 
local significance. Many people leave the community 
where they were reared and go to the cities, to other 
sections of the state, even to remote states and nations. 
This is shown concretely in data collected by Miss 
Emily Hoag in the Belleville community of northern 
New York.! The study was made only of former stu- 
dents of the Belleville Academy. Of the 3604 students 
whose names appear on the academy records during the 
years 1824-1920 it was possible to trace the place of 
residence of 2445. Diagram 1 gives a graphic represen- 
tation of this migration for the period indicated and 


\ illustrates forcefully that a community educates not 


only for itself and for the state but for the nation. A 
similar study of a rural community? in West Virginia 
confirms the evidence of the Belleville data, as well as 
our general impression, regarding the tendency of many 
people to leave the community in which they were born 
and received their schooling. According to the 1920 
census 22;'; per cent of the native population were born 


1 Hoag, Emily F., ‘The National Influence of s Single Farm C ity,” i} 

N o. Fed United States faye net ot Agricultur : sinus icge 
adisman a ench Creek as a Rural ‘Com ity,” Bulleti: - | 
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Dracram 1. — Map Suowine THE Migration FROM THE BELLEVILLE, New York, ComMUNITY 
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in other states than the one in which they resided at 
the time of the enumeration. 

Participation of Local and Higher Units for Effective 
Control. — Even when we have done our best to bring 
the professional and the lay groups into codperation, we 
have still failed to attain the maximum of results if 
localities are laws to themselves. 

Greater Ability. — Whether it be defined as a broader 
view, as a more technical knowledge, or as more native 
capacity, greater ability than can be provided by the 
ordinary locality, especially outside the larger cities, is 
needed in dealing with certain problems. Such, for 
instance, is the establishing of major curriculum objec- 
tives, at least under present conditions. Since these 
objectives set up the ends of all education, their deter- 
mination involves a comprehensive knowledge of man 
and an evaluation of all his activities. 

Greater Economy. — Greater economy, both of energy 
and of money, may justify some higher unit in taking 
over a function even though the locality could in some 
cases perform it efficiently. The local administration of 
the attendance law through a county attendance officer 
and state approval of school building plans are illus- 
trations. 

Specialization. — More complete specialization is pos- 
sible when the state inspects high schools instead of 
leaving it to the county superintendent. This is one of 
the reasons for the tendency to place teacher certification 
and training in the hands of the state. ; 

Codperation. — Codperative action is desirable in at- 
tacking some problems. For this reason localities may 


properly turn over to the county the function of provid- — : 


“Saar 
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ing special supervisors in music, physical education, and 
the like. The existence of a state fund to aid weak 
districts is a recognition that all should work together in 
certain cases. 

Disinterested Service. —The need for disinterested 
service as in the adjustment of district boundaries some- 
times makes it necessary to preclude the locality from 
exercising certain functions. 

Uniformity. — Uniformity is much to be desired in 
some matters, such as the methods of collecting, record- 
ing, and reporting school statistics. 

But care must be taken not to go too far. Complete 
uniformity in methods of accounting may be justified 
while complete uniformity in the curriculum may not. 
Greater economy is to be desired in most phases of school 
work, but when uniform textbooks are prescribed only 
for that purpose economy ceases to be a virtue. 


Tue MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
INTEREST 


We have often been warned against the loss of local in- 
terest and initiative in education. Are these merely catch- 
words or do they have meanings of genuine significance? 

The meaning of interest is shown in the use of such 
descriptive terms as “identity of concern,” “vital 
union,” ‘intimacy of contact.’’ Interest indicates a vital 
relation between the person (or persons) interested and 
the person, object, activity, or situation that is the 
stimulus. ; 


_ Types of Educational Interest. — Now, clearly citizens 


have different degrees of interest in education. Some 
few, to all appearances, have no interest; others see 
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education as the chief factor in the development of civi- 
lization. There are also different types of interest in 
education. One person is interested because of parental 
regard. He wants his children to be as well equipped as 
possible for life, and he sees the importance of the school 
in achieving that end. Another not only sees this func- 
tion of the school but also believes that a proper educa- 
tion is necessary for the protection of society. A third 
person thinks of education not only as useful to his 
children and as a protection to society, but also as a 
means of bringing humanity to a higher plane. The 
second and the third types are reached through training. 
Even the first type of interest generally results from 
training to some extent, but it has a strong instinctive 
basis in parental regard. Therefore it is the type most 
frequently found. 

Opportunity for Intimate Contact an Essential Factor. 
— Educational interest based largely on parental regard 
may be developed most easily through that institution 
where the child actually gets his schooling. In the local 
school the parent has an opportunity to feel a direct 
interest and to express it through providing funds, 
attempting to understand educational aims and methods, 
and coéperating with those who have been given respon- 
sibility for the school. The average person is much 
more concerned with the sort of education his children 
get than with that received by other children. He 
should develop a broader educational interest; and while 
it is possible for him to do so to a degree, the training 
for these higher types of interest will come largely as 
greater insight is developed through participation in the 
agencies near at hand. 
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Factors Operating against Interest in Schools. — But 
interest does not always develop in the local school even 
where a considerable degree of local control is granted. 
Men develop personal animosities and these may lead 
them to overlook the welfare of their children. Hence, 
it is not unusual to find family or group antagonisms 
that disrupt the schools. Men also have self-regard, 
and pride may lead them to take attitudes that prevent 
coéperation with their neighbors. Men also have im- 
pulses of acquisition and may resent so strongly the 
payment of taxes for schools that higher motives are 
throttled. Perhaps most effective of all the factors 
against which the rural school has to contend is apathy. 
Keeping a large measure of school control in the locality 
does not guarantee, therefore, that there will be genuine 
interest; it merely sets the situation favorable to the 
development of that interest. The rural school adminis- 
trator must then set about the very difficult but funda- 
mental problem of stimulating the community to be 
educationally alert. 

Initiative means the ability to originate, to think and 
act independently. When a matter is important to us, 
we are stimulated to think; then a new thought may 
arise and a new procedure may be suggested. The 
larger the number of individuals who are interested in 
education and who may therefore be stimulated to inde- 
pendent thinking, the greater the likelihood that many 
suggestions will be made and the greater the chance 
that some of these suggestions will be fruitful. Variation 
is an important factor in progress. 

Immediate versus Ultimate Improvement. — It might 
be possible for us to secure an immediate improvement 
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in the schools by providing an organization that would 
take control out of the hands of people who are con- 
servative or penurious or shortsighted. It is doubtful 
whether this will be the case ultimately. This does not 
mean a policy of ‘‘leave it alone” so far as unfavorable 
conditions in existing local school units are concerned. 
Every effort must be exerted to stimulate better condi- 
tions through wise professional leadership of lay people 
and through pressure of lay groups upon educationally 
backward minorities. Neither does that statement 
mean that the farmer’s one-teacher school should remain 
because of its possible stimulus to his educational in- 
terest. The school does not need to be within “walking 
distance”’ in order to make him interested in it. In 
fact the larger social and educational contacts that are 
encouraged through a reasonably large unit may aid in 
stimulating greater interest than he would otherwise 
have. The point is that by stimulating educational 
growth in the layman we shall ultimately get a better 
type of education than we shall by eliminating him from 
the situation. It is obvious, however, that responsi- 
bilities placed upon him must be commensurate with 
his ability to assume them wisely. 

Educational Responsibility Shared by All Groups. — 
From its very nature education cannot be the profes- 
sional man’s task only. He has a part in that task 
requiring both breadth and depth of training that no 
one else can assume, but the layman also has a part. 
The two working together in the local school have chief 
immediate responsibility, but there are problems that 
require the codperating participation of professionals 
and laymen in higher units. All these groups must be 


—— 
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so coérdinated and stimulated that those conditions 
most favorable to the proper development of children 
will be provided. 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. In your community what proportion of adults belong to the 
parent-teacher or similar association? What proportion have visited 
classes at some time during the last year? What proportion voted 
for members of the board or at a special school election? 

2. Select ten representative citizens in the community who do not 
appear to be particularly interested in the work of the school, and 
give the probable major causes of their attitude. Which of these 
causes might be modified, if right influences are brought to bear, so 
that indifference might be changed to interest? 

3. How would you explain the situation not infrequently found 
of a community with inferior school facilities yet with a strong 
feeling that they want to manage their own schools without outside 
interference? In such a community would you use local professional 


* Jeadership to obtain better conditions, minimum state standards, or 


a combination of several methods? 

4. Under present conditions in the community in which you live 
what, if anything, may the lay group contribute to the improvement 
of attendance? Correct language of school children? Developing a 
sense of responsibility in children? Improving the standards of 
literary taste? 

5. Have you had an opportunity to observe the effect of a policy 
of coercion in education? If so who was doing the coercing, the 
professional leaders of county or state, or the lay boards of county or 
state? What was the immediate and what the ultimate outcome of 
this policy? What factors do you think were most influential in these 
results? 

6. In general, when new educational legislation is enacted should 
the law be optional or compulsory? Would the answer be different 
in the case of a new unit of local administration from that in the case | 
of a new attendance law? 
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CHAPTER V 
TYPES OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITS 


CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING THE LocAL UNIT 


Three levels of units in school organization are ordi- 
narily found —local, intermediate, and state. The 
intermediate unit stands between the local unit on the 
one hand and the state on the other and has certain 
powers and responsibilities. Generally this unit is the 
county, though there are exceptions such as a combina- 
tion of counties (usually) in Nevada and a part of a 
county (usually) in New York. Because of the varied 
territory that is used for this purpose we shall throughout 
this volume employ the term “intermediate” to describe 
that level, whatever its particular name, between the 
local district and the state. 

Physical Resources. — One of the most pressing needs 
in rural education is the development of a local district 
that is able to provide the facilities required to make a 
modern school. It seems clear, therefore, that a major 
criterion for determining the local school unit is a com- 
bination of the physical resources necessary for main- 
taining adequate schools.. 

“Physical resources’’ include both the pupils necessary 
to make the school, and the wealth required to maintain - 


that school. The meaning of an “adequate school” will 


change from period to period as social needs change. 


At present, however, it clearly means a twelve-grade 
81 
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system. It seems likely that in the near future it will 
mean also the training necessary for adult groups of 
those normal individuals (1) who must be educated to 
meet standards of literacy, or (2) who must be trained 
in American ideals, or (3) who want to supplement their 
education. For the immediate future the development 
of the effective school should probably, as a general 
rule, be in the direction of improving the quality of the 
instruction rather than of multiplying schools offering 
high school work. We have not been sufficiently con- 
cerned with the quality of the high school provided, as 
is shown by the large percentage that have an inade- 
quate teaching force, insufficient equipment, and impov- 
erished curricula. 

This first criterion of the local school district implies 
‘that the economical maintenance of the schools should 
not be disregarded. Very small districts are recognized 
as uneconomical, especially where they mean a multi- 
plication of high schools. On the other hand, the unit 
could easily be made so large that the charges for get- 
ting children to and from the central high school or for 
maintenance while there would increase the cost greatly. 
Where highly differentiated curricula are desired in com- 
merce, printing, or some specialized phase of machine 
work, it might be much more economical and nearly as 
satisfactory to pay the tuition and transportation of 
pupils to high schools maintaining these curricula. The 
exact effect on either economy or educational effective- 
ness may be determined, of course, only from a study 
of each situation. 


Integration of Educational Interests. — But to have 


| sufficient wealth and pupils for maintaining an effective — 
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school system is not the only need. It is important that 
the people in the local district work together on educa- 
tional and other common problems. Everyday experi- 
ence shows that when individuals come in contact they 
tend to stimulate each other and that group action is 
more effective than individual action. A second. cri- 
terion for the local school unit may, therefore, be stated 
in this manner: the combination of individuals and | 
groups in such ways that the development of educational 
activity is facilitated because of a stimulating integration 
of the educational interests of those individuals and 
groups. Though we have given some recognition to 
this factor of group psychology in developing, for exam- 
ple, our consolidated school districts, we have not given 
it the attention that it merits. 

A Common Purpose. — If we wish a group to work 
together, the first requirement is that there be a common 
purpose, an idea about which the members may rally. 
An opportunity for developing such a common purpose 
is found in providing schools that will meet adequately 
the needs of the community. 

Homogeneity. — There must be a reasonable degree 
of homogeneity among the members or the subordinate 
groups that make up our education group. If differ- 
ences in ideals, customs, or interests are too great, not 
even the need of loyalty to an adequate school will be 
sufficient to bring codperation. We may find within 
our country to-day racial and national groups with which 
certain citizens refuse to codperate on equal terms. 
eet eee sienna te analy 


ized type. his The Group Mind, Chapter 3. It e noticed that two factors 
Se aa ieee have been stated explicitly — homogeneity of the group 


and facility of contacts. 
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The one practically universal difficulty of this sort 
found in American rural life is the attitude of farmer 
and villager toward each other. It is evident that this 
problem, serious as it undoubtedly is, is capable of being 
solved because a large number of successful consolida- 
tions, involving the two groups, have taken place. 
However, if there is complete agreement among the 
members of a group, there is little stimulus to thought. 
Since there is no issue, no discussion is necessary. We 
may say, then, that there should be no irreconcilable 
differences among the members if we are to have a 
genuine group spirit, and that there must be some differ- 
ences of opinion if the group is to make progress. 

Continuity in Membership. — Where the membership 
of a group is constantly shifting, it is difficult for the 
various persons to become loyal to a common purpose 
and to learn to work together. Reasonable continuity in 
membership is therefore one factor in developing a group 
spirit. At the same time too little shifting among the in- 
dividuals of the group affects the quality of group ideals. 
There is danger of too much intellectual inbreeding. 

Interaction with Other Groups. — An interaction of the 
group with other groups, especially through competition, 
tends to strengthen the loyalty of the members. Many 
a school has been improved because of the educational 
activity of a neighboring district or village, whether the 
cause be the unwillingness to be outdone or whether 
it be merely the clarification of a desirable educational 
procedure through actually seeing what improvement 
means. 

Tradition. — Tradition may also aid in integration. 


A regiment may be held more closely together if it has — m 
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pride in a glorious past and therefore has certain ideals 
to which all tend to be loyal. Perhaps education does 
not offer great opportunities for appeal to powerful feel- 
ings but there are communities that have educational 
traditions. They may be made more helpful as people 
come to realize the importance of the school in a life of 
fullest meaning. Unfortunately in the rural areas of 
many states the traditions are largely clustered around a 
small unit that cannot meet its educational needs ade- 
quately. There the immediate problem is to overcome 
the effect of these social habits by showing the need of a 
more effective unit and a more worthy school. 
Organization. — Organization is also a factor. If the 
group is to meet its problems effectively there must be 
accepted policies and ways of thinking and acting to- 
gether when occasion demands. There must also be 
officers to represent the group in dealing with routine 
matters or in taking the initiative in meeting unusual 
situations. This need is met in the typical school dis- 
trict through school meetings, the board of education, 
and the professional executives of the school system. 
Facility of Contacts. — Turning from the above factors, 
which emphasize largely the psychological aspects of 
integration we come to one that is largely physical. If 
a group is to have a purpose, or common idea, and is to 
work together to a realization of that purpose, there 
must be reasonable facility of contacts. Indirect con- 
tacts may be made through newspapers, telephones, or 
radios, but personal contacts are the most effective. 
Only as people come together may they learn most fully 
to appreciate what is good in each other. Only thus 
may they have the direct, frequent exchange of judg- 
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ment and point of view that will quickly lead to activity 
in behalf of a common idea. The term “facility of con- 
tacts” is a relative one. Two families on adjoining 
eighty-acre farms in Pennsylvania may think it more 
difficult to make contacts than two families in Idaho 
living on ranches thirty miles apart. In populous 
regions, however, individuals in general find it easier to 
attend church or grange in certain places than in other 
places and one village is more accessible for trading than 
another. Any combination of groups for educational pur- 
poses that ignores this fact is working under a handicap. 

Problems Involved in Meeting the Criteria. — In 
planning a local unit that will meet the first of the cri- 
teria suggested above, such questions as these will arise: 
Under specified conditions what do “effective schools” 
mean in the way of number of grades offered, quality of 
work within those grades, adult instruction, etc.? How 
much wealth is necessary to support these schools? 
How many pupils are necessary to justify that type of 
school and to provide classes of economical size? 

Among the questions to be considered in deciding 
whether it appears feasible to develop an effective edu- 
cational group are these: How easy is it to get actual 
physical contacts in the proposed territory? What 
means exist for getting an exchange of educational ideals 
through newspapers, bulletins, farm, home, and business 
organizations, trading centers, and other agencies? Are 
there social, national, religious, occupational, or business 
groups that might effect codperation for educational 
purposes? Is there evidence of a reasonable degree of 
willingness to codperate in larger groups for a common 
educational end? 
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Though it is not easy to give exact answers to each of 
these questions, we know that such questions are impor- 
tant and are taken into account more or less definitely 
when the local school unit is actually established. Ac- 
cordingly we shall evaluate as definitely as we can the 
various types of local units now employed. 


PRESENT Types oF Loca UNITS 


The Common School District. — It is generally rec- 
ognized that the common school district seldom has 
either the wealth or the pupils necessary for maintaining 
a complete school system. In New York, for example, 
the average true valuation per teacher in common school 
districts was $108,870 in 1920, as compared with $182,- 
857 in the cities. In the same state 3611, or forty-two 
per cent, of the 8600 one-room rural schools had an 
attendance of ten or less. In Pennsylvania, in 1920-21, 
fourth-class districts had a true valuation per teacher of 
$100,000 while for first- and second-class cities the figure 
was $230,000. 

Furthermore the common school district fails in almost 
every way to provide those conditions that make for an 
integration of educational interests on an effective scale. 
The group is small and the members have thought so 
long only in terms of their small territory that their edu- 
cational horizon is limited. While there are great vari- 
ations in different sections of the country, it is probably 
true that the shifting of the families is relatively slight. 
In the older sections of the country, especially, traditions 
_of the wrong sort have become pretty thoroughly estab- 
lished. The “box car’’ type of school building with its 
meager equipment is familiar to them. The home school 
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is as good as that of the neighbors, and few of the older 
families have traveled far enough, with the idea of 
learning educationally, to realize the new conditions that 
demand new school facilities. Sometimes a new family 
moves into the district and the members express surprise 
at the poor quality of school provided, but the burden 
of proof is upon them. Frequently, since those who do 
come in are from districts having similar schools, no 
new idea is promulgated. The narrow traditions of the 
school, the relatively stable population, the narrowness 
of their educational contacts, all contribute to the 
development of an educational provincialism that makes 
change difficult. To overcome these and similar diffi- 
culties is a task to test the highest qualities of leader- 
ship. 

The Union School District. — Even in those states 
where the common school district is still retained there 
has been a tendency to combine such districts in order 
to meet the needs that have arisen. Such a union dis- 
trict may result from the combination of two common 
school districts or of twenty. It frequently involves 
several common school districts and a village. When 
only two or three districts are involved it often means 
that one of the school buildings is utilized to carry on, 
with a single teacher, the work formerly done by two or 
three teachers. It is primarily a move to reduce costs. 
When, however, more than two or three are combined 
it usually requires a new building and several teachers 
with, consequently, the opportunity to improve the 
effectiveness of the school. Transportation may or may 
not be provided. Frequently a union of common school 


districts is made for high school purposes only. In such _ 
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a case the small schools are continued under the control 
and financing of the common school district, the union 
being effective for high school training only. 

Such a school unit may or may not provide sufficient | 
resources of wealth and pupils for the maintenance of an 
effective school, depending upon the extent of the union. 
Clearly the combination of two or three common school 
districts will seldom, if ever, do so. 

Effective integration is possible but not certain, ac- 
cording to the extent of the union and its nature. A 
union of even two school districts will tend to produce 
new contacts that may result in discussion, a reévaluation 
of existing school facilities, a study of what other com- 
munities are doing, and so an enlarging concept of the 
purposes of the school. The larger the area of the 
union, within limits, the more likely that educational 
stimuli will be provided. Usually the union will not be ' 
made except upon a basis that makes the group fairly 
homogeneous and able to establish contacts. 

The fundamental difficulty of this type of local unit | 
is that it often separates the financing and the control of 
elementary and secondary schools. Equalization of 
school costs, so far as possible in an area of this size, may 
thus be secured for high school but not for elementary 
school purposes. The integration of the group for ' 
education is only partial. 

The Associated School District.— The associated 
school district is a special form of union school district 
developed in Minnesota primarily to provide high school 
facilities and more adequate supervision. In 1909 this 
state authorized a high, graded, or consolidated school 
district to associate with itself one or more common 
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school districts and encouraged such association by state 
aid. When eight or more outlying schools were included, 
a special supervisor had to be employed. Pupils from 
the small schools were to be admitted to any grade or 
department in the central school upon the same con- 
ditions as pupils resident in the central school district. 
Particular emphasis was given to facilities in agriculture, 
manual training, and home training. The board in 
charge was composed of the school boards of all the 
districts. Association could be terminated by vote at 
the end of any school year. 

The purpose of such a district was to accustom the 
' gonstituent districts to working together with the idea 
that in time a real consolidated district would be formed. 
Although this occurred in certain cases, in general the 
results were disappointing. One of the state school 
officers has given three causes for these results: failure of 
rural districts to assume proper responsibility in provid- 
ing satisfactory equipment, better teachers, etc.; lack 
of real authority on the part of the principal to supervise 
and administer the schools; and lack of time and proper 
training for the principal to become an effective leader 
of the rural group. In 1917-18 sixty-one associations 
were reported. All except three of the central schools 
were classified as high schools. A total of 292 outlying 
schools were associated and sent 1172 pupils to the cen- 
tral schools. In 1921 the law was repealed in favor of 
other legislation. Such a district may be useful in some 
localities as a means of educating the community to the 
value of a type of school unit that can maintain a 
reasonable standard of elementary and secondary 
education. 
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The Township.—In four states — Indiana, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania — the township is the 
local school unit. In Michigan it is the local unit in the 
upper peninsula; in Iowa, North Dakota and South 
Dakota it is the local unit in some cases. The township 
existed as the local unit for one year, 1917-18, in New 
York State. The magisterial district of West Virginia, 
the local unit in that state, is comparable to the township. 

The township may or may not have enough wealth 
and children to permit the maintenance of a complete 
school system. This depends upon such factors as the 
density of population, the character of population, the’ 
productivity of the soil, the nearness of markets, and 
the presence of villages, public utilities, and industrial 
centers. Some notion of the extent to which the town- 
ship possesses enough wealth and furnishes enough 
pupils may be obtained from the following table. Here 
are presented data regarding the townships and present 
high schools. This table does not take into account 
certain factors: (1) situations where high schools would 
be possible if the wealth were fully taxed for school 
purposes or if enough pupils were available as the result 
of developing a proper sentiment for secondary educa- 
tion; (2) situations where growth in either wealth or 
children or both had not been completed. The table does 
not give an idea of the extent to which present needs, 
facilities, and sentiments have resulted in a complete 
school in the township, nor does it show where, in some 
cases in which one township, finding itself unable to 
provide adequate facilities, has combined with one or 
more others in establishing and maintaining a complete 
school near the border line. (See page 112.) 
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TABLE I 


NuMBER or Pusiic SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE TOWNSHIPS OF THREE 
STATES 


No. Twrs.|No. Twes. 
0. 4-Yr, |No- Twrs.| Havine | Havine 


N 
No. Twes. witH No Scu. or Two oR 
S nG . Szc. 

pe 7 doc {BOAO Bap |e a ae OS Gas aad 
RADE ScHOOLs 

Indiana . .| 1923-24 1016 6692 2473 121 63 

New Jersey .| 1922-23 449 142 342 15 0 

Ohio... .| 1923-24 13004 8004 3254 — — 


Clearly the township has not thus far afforded the op- 
portunity for developing generally a complete school 
system. 

The most serious limitation of the township is the 
difficulties it presents in providing the most favorable 
conditions for educational integration. Township 
boundaries are often regular and arbitrary. They there- 
fore tend to neglect those factors that are so important 
in developing a real group spirit, especially the homo- 
geneity of the population and the facility for contacts. 
This may be illustrated by two towns (townships) in 
Tompkins County, New York. The town of Caroline 
is virtually cut in two by high hills, the people on the 
northwest tending toward Ithaca as their natural large 
trading center; the people of the southwest tending 
toward the county seat of the adjoining county to the 
south. In the town of Lansing the southern boundary 
is less than two miles from the edge of the city of Ithaca. 
Lansing’s largest village is Ludlowville, six miles from 

1 These figures include high schools maintained by other units than the township. 

2 Of this number 471 are township high schools and 198 are city high schools. 


3 Besides this number the 198 city high schools are in townships having no township 
high schools. 


4 Approximate figures. In Ohio the township is being rapidly modified as the local unit.— 


————————————————————— 
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the southern boundary, and the only high school in the 
town is located there. Under the township act of 1917- 
18 pupils going to high school were expected to attend 
the one maintained by the town — the one at Ludlow- 
ville. The children were expected to go a greater dis- 
tance to attend this high school with a single high school 
teacher than they would have to go to attend the high 
school at Ithaca. And to reach Ludlowville they had 
to cross a macadam road and a trolley leading into 
Ithaca, go approximately a mile over dirt roads and 
down a precipitous hill into a ravine where the village is 
located. Such situations were a contributing factor of 
no mean proportion in the opposition that brought a 
repeal of the township at the next session of the New 
York legislature. 

The Town. — The town in New England is comparable 
to the township in size. It is, however, usually more 
irregular in shape, because it was originally the unit for 


TABLE II 


NumBer or Pusuic SeconpARY SCHOOLS IN THE TOWNS OF 
New ENGLAND 


No. No. 
No No. Towns Towns 
No. oF “Ye Towns | Havine | Havine 


witHouT | ScH. oF Two or 
Pus. Ssc. |Less THAn| Morr 
ScHoou Stranp. | Pus. Sze. 
GRADE ScHOooLs 


fo) 
SratTze YEAR Binal Pen dane 
ScHoots! 


Connecticut . | 1923-24; 169 82 77 5 2 
Maine . . | 1922-23} 520 205 284 31 91 
Massachusetts | 1921-22) 355 218 126 23 7 
New Hampshire] 1923-24} 235 74 162 16 2 
Rhode Island | 1923-24] 33 | 20 19 2 2 


1 These figures include in some cases high schools maintained by cities as well as by 


owns. 
2 Counting only schools of standard grade, 
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codperation in religion, politics, and education. Table 
2 gives data regarding the extent to which thus far the 
town has seemed suitable for the development of a com- 
plete school system. That such a unit is often too small 
is obvious. 

In New Hampshire, for example, there are 162 towns 
that do not have a public secondary school. This does 
not mean that these towns have no high school facilities. 
All the New England states make some provision for 
high school tuition in other towns. 

Better means of transportation and communication 
have brought people together over large areas so that 
many of the towns are smaller than the natural commun- 
ity for educational purposes should be under present 
conditions. This has resulted in the tendency to bring 
two or more towns into so-called supervisory unions for 
the employment of a superintendent of schools. 

The Village and City District. — In most states there 
is provision that certain population centers may form 
school districts and as such maintain schools of the type 
desired subject to state standards. These centers may 
be small or large depending upon the particular form of 
school organization in the state. The general tendency 
is for even the smaller villages to have school organiza- 
tions that are completely or largely independent of 
county, town or township organization, except in the 
New England towns and in some of the county unit 
states. Usually these centers represent a group with 
common interests but not including the farmer. Their 


ability to provide the facilities for good schools will, of - 


course, depend upon their size and their wealth. The 
weakness in this type of unit is in allowing the rural 


a 


~ 
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village to separate itself from the contiguous open- 
country areas that should in most cases be integrated 
with it. 

The Consolidated District.— The term “consolida- 
tion” in school affairs has numerous meanings. Abel’s 
recent study! revealed over thirty. As here used a con- 
solidated district is one in which two or more smaller 
units are so combined that a new, unified school district 
results. In general, the combination of districts will be 
so planned as to make feasible a combination of the 
schools at some central point. Transportation may or 
may not be provided. High school facilities may or may 
not be provided, but if they are both elementary and 
secondary schools are to be financed and administered 
as a unit by the consolidated district. In this respect 
the consolidated district differs from the associated school 
district and from that form of union district that is for 
high school purposes (see pp. 88-90). In each of these 
types the constituent districts support and control their 
own elementary schools but coéperate in regard to the 
high school. The school maintained by the consoli- 
dated district may be of standard grade, as defined by 
the state, or it may not. Two ideas are essential: that 
there be a combination of districts, accompanied usually 
by a consolidation of the schools in those districts; and 
that there be complete unity in the support and control 
of the schools in the new area. Combinations of dis- 
tricts which do not imply a combination of schools will 
be considered in the next section of this chapter. The ~ 
various situations involving a combination of districts 
and of schools are greatly in need of accurate definition. 


1Abel, J. F., “Consolidation of Schools and Transportation of Pupils,” Bulletin No. 
41, United States Bureau of Education, 1923, pp. 41-45. 
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The definition herein suggested will not meet the legal 
definitions of several of the states, but it does represent 
with reasonable accuracy the meaning assigned through 
common usage. 

It is clear that the effectiveness of the consolidated 
district will depend upon the particular circumstances 
of its creation. Many consolidated districts are not suf- 
ficiently wealthy or populous to maintain a complete 
school system. Usually, however, the territory included 
in such a consolidated district has been selected with 
_ certain factors in mind that are essential to an integra- 
tion of the group concerned. The homogeneity of the 
people in the different districts, their willingness to work 
together for a better school, the ease with which they 
may establish contacts, and the practicability of getting 
the children to the central school are among the factors 
that have chief weight. 

The Community District. — The consolidated district 
just described, offers, when carefully planned, probably 
the best opportunity of any of the units thus far dis- 
cussed for developing a complete integration of educa- 
tional interests for those living within its borders. There 
are, however, pupils living outside these consolidated 
districts who are as much entitled to the best possible edu- 
cation as are those living within. With the improvement 
of transportation facilities consolidation will increase rap- 
idly both as to the number of such districts and as to 
the size of the individual districts, so that gradually some 
of these relatively isolated areas will be absorbed. At 
the same time we must expect that for many years to 
come certain areas will continue to be so isolated as to 
make consolidation impracticable. 


. 
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One means of meeting this latter situation is to put 
the isolated areas with some central district with which 
they most naturally belong. Local school units of this 
type have long existed in small numbers in various 
states, but so far as the writer has been able to discover, 
the first legal use of the term “community” as applying 
to situations of this type was made in Illinois. A few 
years ago that state, finding that the township was not 
always the most natural unit for maintaining a high 
school, provided that a community high school made up 
of “any contiguous and compact territory, whether in 
the same or different townships”? might be established. 
This law merely legalized what had long been the prac- 
tice. The original township high school act of 1867 
authorized the congressional township to establish a 
high school, but later the formal township boundaries 
were disregarded and the district was made to conform 
more or less to natural community boundaries. 

Interdependence of Village and Farm. — Village and 
farm have much in common. The country supplies a 
large share of the patronage of the village merchant and 
professional man. At the same time the farmer finds 
at the village an opportunity to examine the goods he is 
desirous of purchasing, gets them without loss of time, 
and finds a market for his products as he cannot at the 
mail-order house. An illustration of these interde- 
pendencies of town and country may be found in a study 
made by Kolb! in Dane County, Wisconsin. The 129 
service agencies devoted to merchandising received from 
the farmers 75.6 per cent of their business as measured 
in dollars. Over 65 per cent of the customers, in terms 


__1Kolb, J. H., “Service Relations of Town and Country,” Research Bulletin, No. 58, 
University of Wisconsin, pp. 22, 23, 30, 33. 
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of families, were from the farm. At the bank 49.7 per 
cent of the savings and 70.4 per cent of the certificates 
of deposit were held by farmers. The country furnished 
52.1 per cent of the high school pupils and board mem- 
bers, 48.5 per cent of church members, and 40 per cent 
of the officers and members of social and fraternal organ- 
izations. Data such as these serve to emphasize the 
interdependencies of farm and village people and to 
demonstrate the fact that the two groups really consti- 
tute a community actually functioning in supplying 
many of the needs of rural life. It is difficult to think of 
either group existing without the other. 

The Community Defined. — ‘A rural community,” 
says Sanderson, “‘consists of the people in a local area 
tributary to the center of their common interests. The 
community is the smallest geographical unit of organized 
association of the chief human activities.”1 Note sev- 
eral fundamental factors in making a community. 

1. While certain territorial areas are involved and the 
topography of the territory has much to do with the 
defining of a community, it is not the territory that makes 
the community but the people living there. 

2. A community does not exist until that group is 
brought together that can provide within itself the chief 
human activities. For this reason the rural community 
will usually include a village. 

3. A community is to be contrasted with the more 
restricted area, called a neighborhood, that develops 
about only one or a very few of the agencies that meet 
human needs — a school, a church, a store, or a grange 
hall. 


ae Sora Dwight, “Locating the Rural Community,” Cornell Country Life pets 
o ~ 
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4. On the other hand the community is to be dis- 
tinguished from an aggregation of communities as found 
in the typical county. 

Development of the Community Idea in Education. — 
The application of the community idea to educational 
organization has undergone a development. The earli- 
est American forms were found in the original New Eng- 
land towns. The town included more than the territory 
actually settled. As time went on and some of the out- 
lying territory within the town boundaries was settled, 
it became necessary to provide a school for such groups. 
This was done by the “moving” school and later by the 
separate school, financed and controlled by the entire 
town. In modern times the forerunner of the com- 
munity district was found only here and there where the 
people of village and open country, realizing their fun- 
damental obligations to each other yet recognizing that 
all the outlying schools could not be discontinued, devel- 
oped a large district with power to support and control 
all schools within its area. Instances of such a unit 
may be found in some of the Rocky Mountain states. 
The associated school district of Minnesota, previously 
described, is a step toward this type of unit. So also is 
the union high school district of California and other 
states. In Ohio the township as the prevailing type of 
local unit is being modified in many cases to correspond 
more nearly to existing social groupings. 

In Illinois the community high school district is per- 
missive. In 1923 there were 251 such districts in the’ 
state. There are also a number of community consoli- 
dated districts. In the latter all outlying schools are 
discontinued; in the former the original common school 
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district functions as before, the codperation being for 
high school purposes only. 

The first application of the community idea to school 
organization in a comprehensive way was proposed by 
Professor G. A. Works for New York State. His pro- 
posal was made to cover three vital aspects of the situa- 
tion. (1) All rural school districts (having less than 
four thousand five hundred population) were to be in- 
cluded in some community district. (2) The boundaries 
of these districts were to be established only after a 
careful study of the factors involved in order that a 
group capable of working together for education might 
be developed. (8) In general these districts were to be 

of such size as to warrant the maintenance of all desirable 
local educational activities. In some cases peculiar con- 
ditions would make it necessary to maintain only a par- 
tial school system. He estimated that there would be 
approximately seven hundred community districts in 
the state. 

The 1923 legislature of Washington and the 1925 


legislature of Missouri considered proposals for a com- - 


munity district for school purposes. 

Distinction between Principle and Application. — One 
must keep clearly in mind the distinction between the 
principle of the community district and the various 
applications that may be made of that principle. The 
essential factor of such a district is that it be made up 
of the people in a territory in which integration for edu- 
cational purposes is possible. The resulting district 
may or may not be large enough to provide the necessary 
pupils and funds for maintaining complete common 


school facilities. Such a community district may result 


: 


— 
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in complete integration, as in that proposed for New 
York, where both secondary and elementary education 
were to be financed and controlled by the community 
district. In the community high school district of Tli- 
nois, however, the two phases of work are separated at 
present, integration being for secondary education only. 
The effectiveness of the community district will nat- 
urally be very largely determined by the factors consid- 
ered in defining the school community boundaries. 
Several vital problems in this connection are discussed 
in the following chapter. 

The County. — In general the county is the largest of 
the local units now in existence. In evaluating it as a 
unit in school organization it is particularly important 
to distinguish between the county as a local unit and the 
county as an intermediate unit. Some of the differences 
of opinion over the desirability of the county unit are 
traceable to failure to define terms clearly. Not long 
ago the writer became involved in an argument with a 
county superintendent on this topic. There seemed 
little hope of either convincing the other until the ques- 
tion was raised by one as to just what the other meant 
by the county unit. It turned out that we were debat- 
ing terms not ideas, and that we virtually agreed! The 
argument died out quickly for lack of fuel. It should 
be said, however, that all differences on this question 
cannot be traced to definition. There are real differ- 
ences in judgment as to the relative value of factors 
involved. ; 

Difficulty in Defining a County Unit. — A decade ago 
the difficulties of definition were even more serious than 
at present. Whenever a state gave the county an ap- 
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preciably larger measure of responsibility there was a 
tendency to designate this as a county unit. This was 
quite natural since any increase in the responsibility of 
the county represented usually an improvement over the 
inefficiency of the common school district. At that time 
the number of states having county units was variously 
indicated as from fifteen to twenty. Sometimes writers 
distinguished between ‘‘complete” and “partial” or 
“strong” and “weak” systems according to the degree 
of responsibility given the county. One of the latest 
(1922) authoritative classifications, that by Mrs. Cook 
of the Bureau of Education, is much more rigid. 

There have been three main sources of confusion in 
the use of the term. 

1. We have not defined, as exactly as is desirable, the 
degree of control that the county should exercise over the 
schools within its borders if the organization is to be 
called a county unit. The extent to which control varies 
under present conditions may be illustrated by Mary- 
land and Montana. In Maryland the county is divided 
by the county board of education into districts with 
trustees appointed by this county board. These trus- 
tees have some voice in the selection of teachers, they 
act as custodians of the buildings, and have direct con- 
trol over the pupils. The fact that these trustees are 
responsible to the county board of education and not to 
the people of the districts leaves authority on the most 
significant matters with the county. In Montana the 
sub-district of the county rural district (at present only 
one county operates under this law) has a board of trus- 
tees elected by the people. These sub-district trustees 
select the teachers, control the buildings, recommend 
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the budget, may raise additional funds, and control the 
pupils. Montana in reserving to the sub-district the 
selection of teachers makes very significant reservation. 
Clearly our judgment as to whether or not a county unit 
is desirable in a particular situation will depend very 
much upon the type of problem over which the county 
is given authority and the degree to which that author- 
ity may be exercised. (See also Table A 6 in Appendix 
B.) 

2. There has been confusion as to. what communities 
should be under the jurisdiction of the county in order 
to make a county unit. In Maryland all villages and 
cities, with the exception of Baltimore, are included in 
the county-unit organization. In Alabama, however, a 


_ city of one thousand or over may be excluded from the 


county-unit scheme, and by such arrangement secures 
very large local autonomy. Clearly there are two very 
different types of county units in, for example, Maryland 
and Alabama. 

3. Some confusion has resulted from a failure to dis- 
tinguish between the degree of control necessary to make 
a county unit and the organization desirable to make 
the unit function effectively. When the county unit 
has been proposed, it has often been defended on the 
ground that it provides a county board with authority 
to select a competent superintendent as its executive 
officer and an adequate force of clerical and professional 
assistants. Yet in the county-unit state (as commonly 
defined) of Florida the county superintendent is elected - 


by the people while in the non-county-unit state of Ohio 


he is appointed by a county board. It is evident that 
there are two factors in making an effective county unit 
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— the degree of control exercised, and the form of organ- 
ization needed to make that control function wisely. 
Of these factors the degree of control to be given the 
county should first be determined. Then the organi- 
zation may be set up. 

A Proposed Classification of Types of County Control. 
— Before a true evaluation of the influence of county 
control in a particular state can be made, it is necessary 
to have the detailed facts regarding the legal authority 
it possesses. For convenience it is desirable, however, 
to classify the various states in a way that will reveal 
significant differences. In making this classification the 
first two factors mentioned above as tending to cause 
confusion have been taken into account, namely: (1) the 
degree of control granted to the county; (2) the nature 
and the size of the communities within its borders to 
which county control extends. In this classification we 
are separating entirely the problem of control from the 
problem of devising an effective organization. The 
latter problem is considered in detail in Chapters VIII 
and XIV. 

Type I of our proposed grouping includes those states 
(e.g., Maryland) in which the county has control in all 
significant policies in all communities of the county 
except the large cities. (See Appendix B for details 
regarding this classification.) In type II (e.g., Alabama) 
the county exercises all significant functions except in 
the larger villages which are given complete or large 
independence. Types I and II include the states ordi- 
narily classified as having county units of the “strong” 
type. In type III (e.g., South Carolina) the county has 
considerable authority but divides responsibility with 
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constituent districts. This is the type often called 
the “semi-county unit” or the ‘‘weak-county unit.” In 
type IV (e.g., Ohio) the county has some authority, but 
chief responsibility is in the hands of the constituent dis- 
tricts. In some states in this group clerical duties and 
the supervision of the small schools constitute practically 
the only responsibilities of the county. If the reader 
will study Table A 5 in the appendix and the accompany- 
ing notes, he may realize how varied are the types of 
organization in some of the states. 

An Evaluation of the County as the Local Unit. — 
Since we are here considering the county as the local 
rather than the intermediate unit, it is evident that 
types III and IV just described must be eliminated 
from this discussion. They are considered in Chapter 
XIV. 

While counties throughout the United States vary 
greatly as to size, population, and wealth, it may be 
safely asserted that there are, in general, enough pupils 
and wealth in a county to maintain a complete twelve- 
grade school in an effective fashion. In some of the 
poorer or more sparsely settled states this does not yet 
seem to be possible in all cases. 

Is the county a desirable unit for developing an effec- 
tive group for educational control? The problem is 
complex, involving numerous factors some of which are 
difficult to evaluate. There is, for example, the matter 
of how far the county has been a unit for general govern- 
mental affairs. In those states, particularly in parts of 
the South, where the county has had a dominant influ- 
ence in local government, it would be much easier to 
make effective the idea of educational codperation on a 
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county-wide basis than would be possible in such a state 
as New York where the county has had relatively little 
influence. There is the question of how far groups 
smaller than the county are able to provide the facilities 
needed to make effective schools. If there are several 
villages in the county, each of which is able, with the 
help of its contributing farm territory, to maintain 
schools of reasonable standard, there is much less need 
for making the county the local unit than if there were 
only one such village. There would also be a vast dif- 
ference in the commercial and other group rivalries, 
which would affect the securing of complete codperation 
on a county-wide basis whether there were one village 
or several villages. There is the further question of the 
compactness and naturalness of the county as a unit 
for developing coédperation. If a county is separated by 
topographical or other factors into more or less isolated 
sections, codperation becomes more difficult. If the 
county boundaries cut arbitrarily across natural group- 
ings of people, it is clear that handicaps to complete 
codperation are created. In this connection it should 
be noted that the county is not exactly comparable to 


the city in this respect. Thecityisa unit. The villages | 


within a county are usually separate units each with its 
governing council, its commercial interests, its particular 
clientele, and its community consciousness and pride. 
When these questions of integration are taken into 
account one sees more clearly the difference between 
county control of type I and of type II as described 
above. In counties of type I there is a tendency to an 
integration of open country with village and city in 


educational matters, since the entire county, with the 


ar 
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exception of the large cities, is included. To the extent 
that the county represents an area not favorable to edu- 
cational integration, for such reasons as those given on 
the preceding page, this type of local unit has a funda- 
mental weakness. On the other hand, county control of 
type II separates the larger villages and the cities from 
the open country. This means that a barrier is set up 
to the codperation of the village with its contributing 
farm territory. The wisdom of this is extremely doubt- 
ful. Placing together the open country territory (includ- 
ing the hamlets and very small villages) means that an 
attempt is made to integrate these isolated sections. 
To do this is very unnatural compared with the method 
of getting codperation of the open country with its village 
center. The chief argument in favor of permitting cer- 
tain villages to become independent of the county organ- 
ization is that it places responsibility for control with 
those subdivisions of the county that give evidence of 
being able to use responsibility wisely. 

We may now see more clearly the value of the com- 
munity district as a local school unit. It places together 
those villages and open country areas that make for 
effective codperation. The various schools within the 
area may be partially or completely consolidated depend- 
ing upon local conditions. A village and its contributing 
territory are not separated but are placed together so 
that there is a stimulus to more complete codéperation. 
Attention should be called to the fact that a community 
district does not necessarily differ from an existing polit-. 
ical unit. In many cases it would doubtless coincide 
with township, town, or even county boundaries. This 
flexibility is one of the chief arguments in its favor. 
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Our Position Summarized. — Our position here has 
been that we should select that unit, whatever it may 
be, that will (1) provide the facilities for an effective 
school system, and (2) bring people and groups together 
in such combinations as will provide a stimulating inte- 
gration of those persons and groups. In many cases it 
is probable that the county should be the local unit. It 
will be admitted that the unit should be larger than it 
is in the majority of our states. The only question is 
what form of larger unit will give desired results under 
varying conditions. The judgment of the writer is that 
present conditions justify different local units even in 
the same state. 

If some other area seems preferable to the county as 
the local unit in certain states this is not to be taken to 
mean that the county has no place in educational admin- 
istration. As an intermediate unit performing certain 
duties that cannot well be left to the locality yet need 
not be referred to the state, the county has a very impor- 
tant function. In the majority of the states having 
county control of type IV the responsibility of the county 
should be increased, as will be explained in a Jater 
chapter. 

Illustrations of the various types of local units found 
in a state may be seen by turning to Diagrams 8, 4, and 
5 on pp. 248, 249, and 268. 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Measure, as definitely as you can by the two objectives set up, 
the effectiveness of your local school district. On what matters 
do you find it difficult to secure sufficiently definite data to make a 
judgment that would be convincing to another person? What 


would be the advantage of having standards for judging whether _ 
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there are sufficient wealth and pupils for making the territory into 
a local school unit? What dangers would need to be avoided in the 
application of such standards? 


2. In that section of your state with which you are most familiar 
how important do you consider the second objective relating to get- 
ting an integrated group? Is there any other section of the United 
States with which you are acquainted in which this objective should 
be given a different weighting? What specific conditions are respon- 
sible for the differences in importance of this objective in these two 
situations? 

3. What types of local school units are provided for in the law of 
your state? See whether you can find any data in the report of the 
state department of education as to the number of each type now 
in existence. 

4. Hus your state in the past had any type of local unit that it does 
not have now? If so, what conditions led to its abolition? 


5. If your state has the common school district what is the area, 
the population, and the assessed valuation of a typical one? Do you 
find marked variations from this type? 

6. In some states, where consolidation is difficult to secure, it is 
sometimes proposed that an organization similar to the associated 
school district of Minnesota be authorized by law and developed. 
What would be your judgment about doing this in your state (pro- 
viding the conditions indicated exist)? 

7. What advantages and what disadvantages would you see in a 
system of well-organized community districts in your state? 

8. To what extent is the county a school unit in your state? 
What advantages and what disadvantages would you see in having 
the county as the chief local unit? 

9. Make a map of your school district and contributing territory 
showing the location of children attending high school and of children 
of secondary school age not attending. What are the reasons for 
non-attendance? 

10. What provision is made in your state law concerning high _ 
school privileges for young people not living in a high school dis- 
trict? Would you suggest improvement in the law? 

11. Under what conditions would you favor a junior high school 
in a small village that is part of a larger unit? 
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CHAPTER VI 


DELIMITING AND DEVELOPING CERTAIN 
TYPES OF LOCAL UNITS 


Utilizing Functional Groupings in School Organiza- 
tion. — When a political unit, such as a township or a 
county, is used as the local school unit, there is no diffi- 
culty in determining the boundaries of the district; they 
are already established and accepted. Suppose, how- 
ever, the people near the border of one township find it 
more natural and convenient, because of topographical 
conditions or social grouping, to become associated with 
a neighboring township for school purposes rather than 
with their own. Or, suppose it is desired to utilize for 
educational purposes a functional unit made up of a 
village and its contributing farm territory. Then 
important questions at once arise in setting the definite 
boundary lines. In settling these boundary questions 
we should, of course, keep in mind the two criteria set up 
for determining the local school unit. 

Mapping the Rural Community. — Galpin has pre- 
sented a method! for determining the boundaries of the 
rural community by indicating what part of the sur- 
rounding country might be considered as functionally 
connected with a village. This method utilized data 
regarding eight service relations of town and country: 
(1) where farmers go for dry goods; (2) where for groc- 


1 Galpin, C. J., “‘The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural C ity,’’ Universi ; 
Bee Bulletin, No. 34. y of an Agricultural Community,’’ University of Wis- 
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eries; (3) where for banking; (4) where for church located 
in the village; (5) where for high school; (6) where they 
carry milk to a village factory; (7) where the village 
paper circulates; and (8) where the village library is 
utilized. Other investigations have used other factors 
such as: hardware trade, grange attendance, lodge 
attendance, village most frequently visited, railroad 
station where freight is received, etc. 

The general method, of which there may be many 
modifications, for securing these data is to visit the mer- 
chants, bankers, librarians, etc., in the village and to 
have these indicate the farm family farthest out in each 
direction which each serves. These results are then 
checked from information received through question- 
naire or personal conference with these farmers on the 
same matters. On drawing lines connecting those farms 
that send people the greatest distance to a particular vil- 
lage for a certain purpose there is included a region that 
may be said to represent with considerable reliability 
the supporting rural area of that village so far as that 
particular function is concerned. 

Overlapping of Service Areas. — But rural relationships 
are not so simple as they may appear to be on first 
thought. In a given region the various service relation- 
ships are not likely to be coterminous. Note, for exam- 
ple, the difference between the grange and the banking 
areas as shown in Diagram 2 on page 116. The banking 
and the high school attendance areas are more nearly 
alike. The community boundary represents a composite 
of all the factors employed, so that while it probably 
represents the general tendency in town and country 
relationships it is not usually identical with any one of 
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them. Furthermore it is not likely that all families 
within any area use that village exclusively. Some fami- 
lies may go elsewhere to church because of denomina- 
tional or other preference or may trade elsewhere because 
of family connections or personal friendships or because 
of better service or lower prices. As one gets farther 
from the village and approaches the boundaries of any 
area, the chances become greater that people living there 
will divide their trade because they come into the zone 
of influence of a neighboring village. These variations, 
while making the problem of delimiting community 
boundaries more difficult, are of tremendous social sig- 
nificance, partly because they indicate that farmers are 
coming into contacts with more people but largely be- 
cause they indicate flexibility in social and business rela- 
tionships. Finally, there is no certainty that an area 
for any service to-day will be the same five or ten years 
hence. New roads, an increase in number of automo- 
biles, a new store, an aggressive church with modern 
service ideals are illustrations of factors that may bring 
changes. This should not be taken to mean that a 
community district for school purposes will be constantly 
changed in order to meet every modification that comes 
in the social community. Only when social changes 
appear to be relatively permanent should the school 
boundary be modified. This is what is actually done 
now in many types of local school units, particularly 
the consolidated district. 

In spite of the overlappings of service areas few will 
deny that there is such a thing as a community spirit. 
It may be strong in some sections, where natural forces 
and intelligent planning have brought results, or it may 
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be weak. Some families in the community will feel it 
more strongly than others. The community is not a 
vague, idealistic conception. A rural school superin- 
tendent, after listening to a discussion on the question, 
declared that, when he stopped to analyze forces at 
work in his own territory, town and country relation- 
ships were among the most real and significant conditions 
in rural life. 

Setting the Boundaries of a Local School Unit. — 
Let us assume that in a county, or some territory cor- 
responding to it in size, we wish to determine as accu- 
rately as possible what the local units should be. The 
following outline will suggest a procedure that may be 
followed, and will indicate the major factors that enter 
into the solution of a problem of this sort. We are 
assuming the following circumstances: (1) that there are 
several high schools in various villages of the county; 
(2) that there are other small villages or hamlets with 
only elementary schools or junior high schools; (3) that 
the present type of local unit is the common school dis- 
trict together with the independent districts of the vil- 
lages or some other type of unit that does not emphasize 
factors of integration. ‘These steps may then be taken: 

Mapping Existing School Districts. — Prepare a map 
of existing school districts covering the entire area that is 
at all likely to be included in any of the districts as 
finally established. 

This is important in order that decision regarding the 
boundary of any one district may be made in the light of 
the needs of and conditions in adjacent areas. A Rural 
Mail Route or Geological Survey map, if available for 
the particular territory, are convenient for this purpose. 
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Collecting Data on Groups and Their Activities. — 
Collect data regarding conditions that appear to 
affect the integration of the various groups. 

1. Locate the boundaries of the different communities 
by considering such activities as: 


a. The purchase of groceries 

. The purchase of hardware 

. Marketing of small products (butter, eggs, etc.) 

. Marketing of bulk products (corn, wheat, etc.) 

Banking 

. Church attendance 

. Grange (or other influential farm organization) 
attendance 

h. High school attendance. 


SS a yO) Se 


Different activities may, of course, be substituted if they 
seem more significant for the locality. A composite of 
these boundaries will then give the general community 
boundary. In Diagram 2 (page 116) are shown the bank- 
ing, grange, and high school attendance areas in a New 
York county.2 In Diagram 2A (page 117) the areas of 
the social and business community and for the proposed 
community school district are indicated. The reader 
should note particularly that the social and business 
community is generally smaller than the proposed com- 
munity school district would be, and that the latter bears 
a close resemblance to the present high school attendance 
area. The contrast between the town boundaries and 
the proposed community school districts is striking. 

A fairly exact mapping may be done by a few indi- 
viduals in each community who are familiar with the 


2 From Sanderson, Dwight, and Thompson, Warren §., ‘‘The Social A: 
County,” Bulletin 422, Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station. 3 p< 
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territory and its people. The method of getting definite 
data is preferable, particularly in cases where individuals 
are likely to attack the boundaries suggested. 

2. Collect significant facts regarding the character- 
istics of the various groups within each community. 
Note especially: the presence and location of large com- 
pact groups of foreign born and the relationships existing 
between them and their neighbors; attitude of different 
religious denominations toward each other; commercial 
rivalries; attitude of farmer and village residents toward 
each other. Get facts as detailed as possible on all 
matters that would be likely to favor or retard the 
development of genuine codperation for school pur- 
poses, and, so far as possible, give a weighting to each 
of them. Determine as accurately as you can which, 
if any, of these attitudes are likely to continue per- 
manently as hindrances to coéperation and which may 
be expected to yield in reasonable time to effective 
leadership. 

With the social and business communities located, 
and with the areas of high school attendance outlined 
there would be suggested at once a tentative school 
community. Modifications might need to be made 
because of problems of integration involved. Then 
comes the question of the facilities for maintaining the 
type of school desired. Do the facts regarding present 
and potential wealth and pupil-supply justify the con- 
clusion that a successful school could be maintained 
economically? 

Collecting Data on Existing and Potential School Facil- 
ities. — Collect data regarding existing and potential 
facilities for providing schools of reasonable standard. 
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1. Assume as a general standard the maintenance of 
a Class A school as defined by the state. Familiarize 
yourself with the details of these requirements together 
with those for schools of lower standard. 

2. Collect the following data regarding pupils: 


a. The present enrollment of each existing school 
district by grades 

b. The number of children under school age 

c. The number between compulsory school age and 
the age of 20 not in school. 


The first set of facts is necessary to show the size of 
schools at present in order that it may be determined 
whether there are enough pupils to maintain the type 
of school contemplated. High school attendance is par- 
ticularly significant. The second set of facts will give 
information regarding the probable future supply of 
pupils; the third, the size of the group which constitutes 
one of the sources of supply for the high school. 

3. Collect the following data regarding the wealth of 
the districts and the cost of the schools: 


a. The real valuation of each district 
In place of the real valuation an assessed valua- 
tion in which the same rate of assessment in 
the various districts is used will be satisfactory 
b. The present cost to the district (state and other 
forms of aid other than local having been 
deducted) and the present tax rate for each 
of the present school districts 
These data will make possible a comparison by 
each district of its present costs and tax rates 
with those of the proposed new district 
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c. The cost (state and other forms of aid other 
than local having been deducted) and the tax 
rate necessary to maintain the schools in the 
proposed area 

Inflexible standards cannot be established re- 
garding either the number of children or the 
amount of wealth needed to maintain an 
effective school system. Many factors must 
be taken into account such as the availability 
of other high schools, the willingness of citi- 
zens to tax themselves for schools, and prob- 
able future increase in either number of 
pupils or amount of wealth. Though recog- 
nizing that standards on these matters must 
have considerable flexibility, we need to secure 
more exact information on both of these factors 
as they affect the proper education of children. 
By doing this we may control more carefully 
than we have in the past the tendency to 
sacrifice quality of instruction to such factors 
as immediate accessibility of a high school 
and the desire of a community to have a high 
school because its neighbor has one,! rather 
than because there is real need for it and an 
ability to supply the need. 


The Problem of Transportation. —In the type of 
district just considered there may be several school 
buildings, a fairly large central one located in some vil- 
lage with smaller ones located in the different hamlets 
or in the open country. All the area would be under 


1See the author’s Problems in State High School Finance, pp. 120-129, for a more 
complete discussion of this question. 
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unified control and all sections would bear the same tax 
rate, but the schools would be placed where they would 
best serve the interests of the children. 

There is that other type of district, commonly called 
the consolidated school district, in which it is usually 
expected that all existing schools will be discontinued 
and the children transported to a central school. Here 
the problem of locating boundaries is different in many 
respects from that of the community district. It is evi- 
dent that the boundaries of this type of local unit will 
be governed by the feasibility of transportation. We 
may then proceed in some such way as this: 

Setting Up Standards. —Set up certain standards 
involved in the problem: 

1. Set a limit of, say, one hour on the road each way 
for any child from the time he leaves home. 

This limit is an arbitrary one and may of course be 
varied according to the conditions. An additional fif- 
teen minutes on the road may be justified in certain 
cases because of the better facilities that may thereby 
be made available. This time limit must then be inter- 
preted in terms of distance. If the transportation can 
be made by no more rapid means than a horse-drawn 
vehicle, then a limit of from three and one-half to four 
miles must be set. If an auto bus may be used, then it 
would be possible within the time limit to transport for 
a distance of seven to ten miles depending upon the type 
of vehicle, the condition of the roads, and the number 
of stops to be made. 

2. Decide that, as a rule, children will be expected to 
meet the transportation vehicle on a definitely established 
route. 
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Sometimes the vehicle can go to the homes of 
children not living on the route, but usually 
this is not practicable. 

3. Set a limit of, say, one mile that children will be 
required to walk to meet the bus. 

This limit may be modified to suit conditions and 
in some states must be modified because of 
legislation dealing with this matter. 

Studying the Roads. — Prepare a map of the region 
that will cover the largest area likely to be included and 
record the following facts: 

1. Locate the various roads in the territory. 

2. Locate the homes and indicate the number of chil- 
dren to be transported. 

3. Classify the roads according to their usability. 

a. If a person not thoroughly familiar with the 
territory is making the survey the roads may 
be classified as: (1) hard surfaced (concrete, 
macadam, stone, etc.); (2) improved (gravel, 
shell or other similar material that will make 
them usable throughout the year); (3) unim- 
proved (so that they are not usable for a 
considerable time after storms). The various 
types should be indicated by inks of different 
color. Such a classification should be supple- 
mented by such data as: (1) unusual topo- 
graphical features (difficult hills, lakes, rivers, 
etc.); (2) retarding features (places where 
there are snow drifts, bad bridges, undrained © 
spots, etc.) 

b. A more functional classification may be made 
by one thoroughly familiar with the territory. 
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(1) roads usable throughout the year by 
heavy auto bus; (2) by light auto bus; (8) by 
horse-drawn vehicle only; (4) by no vehicle 
after heavy storms 

c. As a supplement to either method it would be 
desirable to secure data regarding the number 
of days roads were closed to certain kinds of 
regular activities such as mail delivery and 
marketing milk. An average year and one 
with unusually severe weather conditions 
should be selected for comparative purposes. 

4. If possible secure data regarding probable and 
possible road developments for, say, five years. 

Many states are now beginning to plan carefully their 
future highway developments, and data of this sort may 
be very significant in determining the size of a consoli- 
dated school area. 

Problems in Integration: Commercial Rivalry.—One 
of the most common difficulties in developing a larger 
school unit is commercial rivalry. If, as is very often 
the case, the local unit, in order to provide sufficient 
physical resources, should include two or more villages 
and hamlets there is almost certain to be rivalry. This 
is natural not only because of a group’s pride in its own 
local business institutions but because the diverting of 
trade may make the difference between business success 
and failure. But difficult as such a situation often is, 
growth may come here as in other human relationships. 
To show the need for coéperation facts may be presented 
regarding such matters as present educational facilities 
and achievements, superior opportunity in neighboring 
communities, the high per capita cost of education when 
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communities work alone, etc. As supplementary to 
these facts personal appeals to individuals and groups 
according to their interests, whether selfish or altruistic, 
may be made. 

Various Racial Groups. — Foreign national and racial 
groups create another problem of integration when they 
are found together in such large numbers as to dominate 
their community. In many cases the national groups 
are so little different from native Americans that there 
is small danger that the two will not work together. 
This is not always the case, however, especially with 
those of a different race. Fortunately, in the latter 
situation the numbers are usually so few, except in the 
case of negroes, that Americans are in control. While 
we have a right to expect those who make their home 
here to conform to our laws and, so far as possible, to 
our standards of life, physical and cultural, there is often 
something that we may learn from them. Except where 
there are clear racial barriers, cultural integration that 
comes from contact is to be desired. Solution of this 
question seems, then, to be in the direction of throwing 
these foreign national and racial groups with native 
Americans for the development of schools, not of setting 
these people off by themselves. Where strong racial 
feeling exists, separate schools should be maintained but 
the control should still be unified. The general principle 
involved in these and similar situations is that we should 
seek the integration of such groups as may be brought 
to work together for a desired educational purpose. 

Antagonism between Town and Country. — Perhaps 
the most significant reason why farm and village people 
do not codperate more fully is the emphasis of dissimilari- 
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ties between the groups. The village resident is apt to 
underestimate the farmer because he does not wear the 
same quality of clothes and does not possess the same 
manners or an equal degree of sophistication. In some 
sections of the country these distinctions are rapidly 
breaking down. There may be also a feeling of superior- 
ity sometimes assumed toward those who make their 
living through hard manual labor. On the other hand 
the farmer may feel, or profess to feel, contempt for the 
“soft’’ life of the white-collared man. He is quite likely 
to be suspicious that the villagers are living off him — 
that those who serve farmers exact an abnormal profit 
as indicated by their frequently better homes, better 
clothing, etc. Often the farmer has not had banking 
credit comparable to that extended to the merchant, 
though this may be due to carelessness on the part of 
many farmers in meeting their obligations promptly. 
Altogether there has been too much emphasis of factors 
engendering animosities and too little emphasis of the 
interdependencies which were shown in the preceding 
chapter actually to exist between these two groups. 
Signs of Progress. — More and more careful plans are 
being made before a consolidation scheme is put into 
effect. As this is done, fewer mistakes will be made, 
such as including an area so large that transportation 
charges become prohibitive or are so small that a good 
school cannot be maintained. North Carolina has 
recently passed a law providing that the county board of 
education may not create a new district nor divide or 
abolish one nor consolidate districts or parts of districts 
until a survey of the entire county has been made. 
This survey is to include “a diagram or map of the 
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county showing the present location of each district, the 
position of each, the location of roads, streams, and other 
natural barriers, the number of children in each district, 
the size and condition of each building in each district.”’ 
The North Carolina State Department of Education 
provides a specialist to aid the county boards in this 
work. Scientific guidance of this sort will mean much 
in the development of effective types of local units. 

In any statement on the matter of integration allow- 
ance must be made for wide variation in conditions. In 
the existing consolidated schools, approximately twelve 
thousand in number, integration has proceeded far 
enough to permit codperation for school purposes. 
Community-lecture courses, home-talent plays, suppers, 
and other activities bring adults of towns and country 
into contact as the school brings the children together. 
Many a village has offered to country boys and girls the 
facilities of its high school without tuition charge or at 
a charge less than the actual cost to the village. Even 
if this privilege is extended partly as a matter of attract- 
ing business or of getting enough pupils to have an 
accredited school, still there is a recognition of one 
service the village may render the country. When the 
farmer needs credit for groceries and hardware until the 
harvest, he usually finds it with the village merchant. 
If, as some figures show, the merchant makes too high 
an indirect charge for this credit, he should be made 
conscious that this is an irritant. 

The maintenance of rest rooms in the villages for - 
farmers’ wives, the existence of commercial organizations 
open alike to town and country people, a welcoming 
village church, and a newspaper devoted to the interests 
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of the entire community are other means of establishing 
right relationships. Whether the country newspaper 
has made the most of its opportunity may be questioned 
where it is found, as in the case of 241 village papers in 
Missouri, that only 19.8 per cent of the local space is 
devoted to the country.! 

The progress that has been made in some communities 
in bringing farm and village together gives much hope. 
By analyzing local conditions tending to develop antag- 
onisms, and by making clear the underlying interde- 
pendencies and the need for coéperation if rural educa- 
tion is to make progress, we may hope to develop a state 
of mind that will lead to improvement. 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Find, if possible, definite data that show conditions in your 
state as to the nature and extent of the interrelations of town and 
country. 


2. Make a fairly complete list of these interrelations in your 
community. 


3. In your community what is the general situation so far as get- 
ting these two groups to coéperate more fully in educational affairs? 
What factors favor such codperation? Weigh particularly such 
factors as the newspaper, the church, the grange, the fraternal organ- 
ization, and the commercial club. What factors operate against it? 
How would you attempt to offset or overcome those factors that 
work unfavorably? 


4. How does your state meet situations similar to those described 
on p. 118 where relatively slight modifications of a political unit are 
to be desired in order to provide a satisfactory school district? 


5. By what procedures have the boundaries been determined of 
consolidated districts with which you are familiar? Do you notice 
any deficiencies resulting from the use of such procedures? 


1Taylor, C. C., ‘‘The Country Newspaper as a aoe ne ona eney uPraceeds 
of the Fourth National Country Life Conference, 1921, p. 4 ry Agency, ceedings 
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6. Apply the procedure proposed in this chapter to your com- 
munity in order to determine the boundaries for a community school 
district. Study carefully the factors you consider significant under 
those conditions for determining the community boundary. Would 
you suggest any changes in the procedure proposed? What problems 
of integration other than that of town and country exist in this 
area? What influence would these problems have in determining 
the area of the local unit? 

7. Apply the procedure suggested for the consolidated district. 
Note the differences in the boundaries of the community and the 
consolidated districts. Evaluate the two types. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE SERVICE OF THE SCHOOL TO THE 
RURAL COMMUNITY 


THE PROBLEM 


Extremes in Present Practice. —In our American 
school systems, the services actually rendered the com- 
munity by the school have a wide range. At the one 
extreme is the situation where the function of the school 
is narrowly interpreted as the teaching of the traditional 
curriculum, and no other service by the school or its 
teachers is undertaken or, to all appearances, even 
thought of. Such a condition is most likely to be found 
in the small school where the teacher spends the week- 
end in her home community or, living in a neighboring 
district, drives daily from her home to the school. Some 
notion of the extent of this problem may be gained from 
two studies that have been made during recent years. 
King, in his investigation of 1007 one-room teachers 
in Pennsylvania, in 1918, found that forty-seven per cent 
did not remain over the week-end in the community 
where they taught while five per cent remained only 
occasionally. A study? of 3182 one-room teachers in 
Nebraska in 1914-15 shows that thirty-six per cent 
always went out of the district over Sunday and twenty- 
five per cent did so part of the time. Undoubtedly 

1 King, L. “Status of the Rural Teacher in Pennsylvania,’ Bulletin No. 34, 


U ited Stat * f Education, 1921, 5. 
1 “The Hal "Teacher of Netrascs: ” Bulletin No. 20, United States Bureau of Edu- 
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such a condition is one of the important factors in some 
places in the prevalence of a limited conception of the 
school. The blame should not be placed entirely upon 
the teacher. The entire situation is responsible. Such 
circumstances as the unattractive living conditions avail- 
able to teachers in the open country, low salaries, lack 
of professional leadership, and relatively few oppor- 
tunities for recreation are influential factors. 

At the other extreme is the situation where the school 
feels, or the community expects it to feel, responsibility 
for all sorts of activities. The school is sometimes 
expected to undertake without additional facilities the 
program of Americanization or the eradication of illiter- 
acy among adults; to solve the problem of improper 
motion pictures by providing proper ones in the school 
building; even to suggest and initiate a solution of the 
community playground problem. The teacher is very 
often expected to take a class in the Sunday School of 
her church or the principal to become the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School, and refusal to do so is 
often not understood by lay people. The school admin- 
istrator in the smaller places not uncommonly is urged 
to head the drive for subscriptions to the lecture course, 
to be the local scout executive, to be secretary of this and 
that organization in the community. 

Demanding the Impossible. — The situation has been 
made more acute through the influence of prominent or 
popular writers and lecturers. In attempting to broaden 
the vision of both professional and lay people as to the 
opportunities of the school, they have sometimes been 
led to make suggestions now beyond attainment except 
under unusually favorable circumstances. “To expect _ 
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the school to “train the farmers and their children in 
modern methods of agriculture and business manage- 
ment”’ is not unreasonable in a community where there 
is a department of vocational agriculture in the high 
school with sufficient staff to do extension work among 
the adults on the farm. To expect this under ordinary 
conditions in one-teacher or even larger schools without 
such facilities is obviously demanding the impossible. 
For the school to accept as one of its “legitimate func- 
tions” the “‘development of a better rural society”’ is 
right and proper so far as this is a by-product of its 
ordinary activities enlarged and extended to a reasonable 
degree. In fact, if the school does not have some such 
influence within its community it should immediately 
take stock of itself. But for the school to assume respon- 
sibility for the multitude of factors that go to make a 
better rural society is quite another matter. Lecturers 
and writers should be more explicit in order that they 
may not seem to suggest activities that would, under 
typical conditions, divert the school from more impor- 
tant functions. If such persons actually mean what 
they are often interpreted to mean, they should reévalu- 
ate their ideas. 

This problem of what the school should undertake 
should be more generally understood in the interest of 
the school and those it serves. Few communities will 
persist in asking the school to perform functions that will 
interfere with its greatest contribution to public welfare. 
We may also assume that the professional staff as a whole 
is filled with the spirit of service; it is willing to give of 
its best but it ought to know where this may be directed 
most advantageously. 
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Tue FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL 


Definition of the School. — The school is the special 
agency developed by society to give the formal instruc- 
tion needed for the effective participation of the individ- 
ual in his life work. Elementary schools, secondary 
schools, universities and other higher institutions pro- 
vide for the individual at different levels of intellectual 
development. Weare here concerned with the problems 
growing out of the first two levels only. 

The school, then, has a very large responsibility. As 
Peters! puts it: 


There is no type of training that one needs for success in any 
aspect of life that is not the school’s proper concern. It is not its 
privilege to draw itself up within the limits of a traditional curriculum 
and say ‘‘these things do not belong to me.” If they pertain to fit- 
ness for effective living, whether related to health, wealth, sociability, 
knowledge, beauty, or rightness, and if they can be at all improved 
through training, they do belong to the school. 


Two Reservations. — Two important reservations 
must, however, be made to the foregoing statement of 
general function. First, the school cannot be the only 
agency that educates since every experience does that to 
greater or less degree. 


It [the school] is only the coérdinating and supplementary factor 
among all educational agencies. Its function is a distinctly residual 
one. It must itself do whatever needs to be done but which no 
other agency is adequately doing. It begins where the other agencies 
leave off. That involves, on the one hand, that it should not blindly 
duplicate what other agencies are doing, for there is too much to 
be accomplished to allow of any waste or purposeless duplication; 
and, on the other hand, it involves that the school should not pass by 
any sort of training needed for effective future life which no other 


1 Peters, Charles C., Foundations of Educational Sociology, p. 158. 
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agency is adequately giving, no matter how far removed its giving 
would be from the conventional practice of our schools. 


A second reservation that should be made is that the 
school is not to assume without question every respon- 
sibility that may be placed upon it. Unless other agen- 
cies carry part of the burden the school would soon be 
overwhelmed and unable to perform properly its funda- 
mental functions. 

Interpreting This General Function. — Clearly the 
school with its present facilities cannot meet all the 
obligations implied in the statement of its general 
function given above. It must, however, do its best, 
choosing those that seem most important in the light of 
the conditions under which it works. Recognizing that 
function as the goal toward which the school should bend 
its energies, the immediate problem is to set up more 
specific guides which may aid the school in determining 
what it should do and may suggest to the community 
what it should expect the school to do. 

Analyzing the Needs of the Environment. — These 
guides are to be found through an analysis of the needs 
of the environment as they affect the attainment of an 
adequate education. Such an analysis reveals what 
ought to be done by the school after all other agencies in 
the community have made their contributions. For 
example, the proper use of leisure time is one of the 
major needs of man under modern conditions of living. 
The home contributes by providing such opportunities 
as reading matter, music, family discussions, parties, 
and excursions. ‘The church has its Sunday School and 
young people’s society, and, if it is very progressive, a 

‘4 Peters, Charles C., Foundations of Educational Sociology, pp. 158, 159, 
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reading room and gymnasium. The park, the woods, 
and the streams offer an opportunity to enjoy the out-of- 
doors by walking, fishing, hunting, and camping. The 
library has its special facilities for reading. The newly 
developed radio opens up to young and old practically 
the whole range of experience from a prize fight to a 
symphony orchestra. So also one can readily recall 
contributions of the playground, the theater, the Scouts, 
and other agencies to the use of leisure. The school 
likewise has no small part in this task. It aims to give 
a knowledge of music, literature, art, science, and the 
humanities in order that the pupil may have standards 
to guide him in choosing his activities during hours of 
leisure and materials of which he may make use at such 
times. 

A detailed study of the needs of the community could 
be made showing accurately and specifically what each 
of these agencies actually does give the children. With 
such facts the community could then determine the 
needs of the children, could decide what ought to be 
done to obtain more desirable results, could seek to make 
each agency contribute more or to better purpose than 
it now does, and could assign to the school its part in this 
program, taking into account the facilities of the school 
and the many other needs it has to meet. Through our 
informal observations and our more careful surveys we 
are tending to do this more and more. We have not 
yet, however, reached the point where such a scientific 
evaluation of the duties of the school is practicable in the 
average community. In the meantime it is necessary 


1 Peters, in his Foundations of Educational Sociology (pp. 366-389), has summarized 
some methods that have been used, including a very interesting one that he has 
employed to a limited extent, 
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to fall back upon an empirical analysis of the entire 
situation and to set up tentative guides to action. 

Criteria for Determining Mutual Obligations of Com- 
munity and School. — On this basis the following cri- 
teria may be used in determining the mutual obligations 
of the community and its school.! 

Instruction in Essentials. — The school should give 
instruction to children and young people in the essentials 
of a sound education. This is the first duty of the 
school. It is the duty that has always been assigned 
the school (even though often narrowly interpreted) and 
it is what other social agencies are least able to contrib- 
ute. Not even the home, as it now exists, can be de- 
pended upon to teach children to read, write, and make 
computations; to give the essential facts of geography 
and hygiene; to develop the powers of observation, of 

analysis, of orderly arrangement of materials; and to set 
up ideals and habits so that the child will have desirable 
attitudes toward the problems of life. 

The school’s first duty is to those of the age pre- 
scribed by state law. The school may properly provide 
instruction for others if it can do so without unduly 
lessening the effectiveness of its work with those of legal 
school age. Hence we have in many communities kin- 
dergartens and continuation schools of one sort or 
another to meet the needs of those below or above the 
legal school age. 

Correlation of Activities with Environment. — The 
school should correlate its activities with the general © 
environment. No school that confines its activities to 


1 The reader is urged to study also three analyses that have been made by Professors 
Dunn, Carney, and Brim. See references at the end of this chapter, 
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a formal curriculum can give its community what. that 
community has a right to expect. The correlations may 
be very little — some farm problems in arithmetic, the 
geography of the school district or a bit of music that 
lifts the child beyond his surroundings. No matter how 
far the school may undertake to go in this direction the 
principles to follow are those set down by Dewey.' 

1. The total contributions of the environment must 
be broken up into units that will be intelligible to the 
child at different stages of development. At one stage 
the concrete aspects of nature may be presented; at a 
later stage such concepts as life, social relationships, 
and growth. 

2. The school must eliminate as far as possible the 
undesirable features of the present environment in order 
to promote more perfect growth in the child. 

3. The school should as far as possible supplement 
the opportunities of the child in order that he may grow 
beyond his present environment. Since these have been 
discussed in earlier pages no elaboration is needed here. 

Constant Study of Objectives and Procedures. — The 
school should be a constant student of its objectives and 
procedures. The community has a right to expect that 
the special agency that has been created for purposes of 
education will take the lead in adjusting itself to chang- 
ing conditions. The professional group knows more 
about the educative process, its training is generally 
broader than that of the majority in the community, 
and it has more time to give to such matters. Should 
the school teach grammar incidentally in connection 


oe John, Democracy and Education, pp. 23-25. See also chapter IV in this 
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with other courses rather than in the traditional formal 
course? Should agriculture be introduced into the cur- 
riculum and, if so, for whom and for what purpose? 
Should a school savings bank be established? In this 
thinking the local professional people will be stimulated 
and guided by professional officers of county or state if 
the educational organization has been wisely planned 
and is properly administered. 

Sharing the Results of Study with the Community. — 
The school should give the community the more sig- 
nificant results of its study of educational objectives and 
procedures. The school cannot, of course, undertake to 
instruct each adult on these matters, but through parent- 
teacher associations, the local press, occasional bulletins 
to the home, personal conferences, school programs, and 
fairs and exhibits it may get good results with relatively 
little expenditure of energy. The Sunday school is 
beginning to profit from the experiences of the day school; 
the public playground is being supervised by competent 
people; periodicals suited to the needs of children are 
_ being established; the better homes are beginning to see 
their great opportunities in the right training of children, 

Coéperation with Other Agencies for Public Welfare. — 
The school should, as far as its facilities permit, codp- 
erate with other agencies in the community on matters 
affecting the public welfare. It may allow its buildings 
to be used by groups with educative or welfare aims, 
such as athletic clubs, community lecture or entertain- 
ment courses, and Red Cross meetings. So far as they © 
are competent, members of the staff may give technical 
advice in agriculture or homemaking or may give infor- 
mation regarding the best of the recent books. Short 
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courses and night classes are often practicable without 
overburdening the teaching staff. In all these cases 
such services can be justified only on the ground that 
service to the pupils is not curtailed and the facilities 
used show no more than reasonable wear and tear. 

Performance of Outside Services of Educational Value. 
— The school may permit its pupils or teachers to per- 
form certain duties for the community or for individuals 
or groups within the community in so far as these duties 
have educational value greater than other duties would 
have. If the public hospital needs furniture, the manual 
training classes may make part or all of this, providing 
such labor is not carried beyond the point that it is 
educative to the pupils and more educative than other 
activities would be. The same principle applies to 
high school art classes’ making posters for a community 
chest campaign or the class in agriculture’s spraying a 
farmer’s fruit trees. Always the educative value to the 
pupil must be the criterion as to whether the duty 
should be performed at all, and if so to what extent it 
should be carried on. 

Participation of Staff in Community Activities. — The 
members of the professional staff should, within the 
limits of their energy and their interest, participate in 
community activities as members of that community 
except where such participation would react unfavorably 
upon their work in the school. Whether a teacher 
should assume obligations in connection with the Sun- 
day school is largely an individual matter. If she 
enjoys such a duty and its performance does not drain 
her energy to the extent of interfering with her efficiency 
in the schoolroom she should do so. It must be remem- 
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bered, however, by the community as well as by the 
school officer, that teaching on Sunday may be as little 
rest for the teacher as trying a case would be for a law- 
yer. The same principle operates in such duties as 
acting as scout master, chaperoning parties, working in 
the community chest campaign, accepting membership 
on committees for better playground facilities, motion pic- 
ture improvement, lecture courses, or in being an officer 
in one or more of the organizations within the commun- 
ity. Some teachers, either from preference or convic- 
tion, do nothing; some do too much. The teacher is a 
citizen with a citizen’s rights, and the exercise of those 
rights in moderation will react to her own satisfaction 
and the benefit of the school and the community. Pub- 
lic sentiment on these matters is essentially reasonable 
providing the teacher exercises common sense. Public 
sentiment is usually not yet sufficiently impersonal with 
reference to public participation in partisan politics. 
Taking the Initiative in Certain Types of Actiwities. — 
In communities that are socially undeveloped the school 
may take the initiative in stimulating certain types of 
activities, particularly those that directly affect the 
work of the school. Brim has pointed out! that com- 
munity building is a specialized job that cannot be 
effectively done by an untrained person. There is, he 
shows, the task of deciding which are the desirable 
activities in community life. This is the work of the 
social philosopher. There is the problem of determining 
what is now being done in a community. This calls 
for a social surveyor. The social engineer would under- 


1Brim, Orville G., ‘‘The Rural Elementary School in the Community Relations,” 
Journal of Rural Education, II, pp. 441-449. 
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take to discover what additional activities a particular 
community should engage in; the specialist in community 
organizations would seek to coérdinate the efforts of the 
various agencies, while the exact function of each is to 
be analyzed by this community organizer with the aid of 
the various agencies’ specialists such as the teacher, the 
minister, and the editor. 

Brim has done well to point out the special require- 
ments of such social problems. He clearly has in mind, 
however, a highly organized community such as is not 
yet generally found, especially in our rural areas. The 
school may be expected to have some degree of respon- 
sibility until conditions make it possible to develop such 
specialization. In fact it is only as energy is expended 
in this direction that we can hope to have the feeling of 
need created in the minds of the people of the community 
to such an extent that they will set up special agencies 
for these problems. Whatever the professional group 
does in this way may be partly because they are alert 
members of the community and partly because these 
activities contribute to the development of an effective 
school. 

The problems that arise and the results that may 
come when the school feels some obligation for general 
community welfare may be illustrated by the work of 
Miss Strawbridge in a Kentucky school district. Miss 
Strawbridge in telling of her experiences! gives a vivid 
picture of the unsanitary conditions, the personal feuds, 
the rowdyism, the lack of proper recreation, and the 
poverty of the people. 


cue enage Toe “The Development of Community Work,” Ji 
Education, Vol. II, pp. 20-24. i y Work,” Journal of Rural 
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To meet these needs it was very evident that confidence in the 
school must first be established. This was done through the chil- 
dren. . . . The room was transformed by the work of the girls. 
They made curtains for the windows of unbleached muslin with 
bluebirds appliqued on them. ... The boys removed the stone 
from the playground to make a ball diamond. . . . Now that the 
room was being kept so nice and clean we decided that everyone who 
came into it should be clean, not only their faces, but their bodies 
and their clothing... . . The doctor gave them an illustrated lecture 
showing how disease was spread. . . . For the first time in the his- 
tory of the community Thanksgiving was observed. . . . In these 
socials (held at the teacherage) some of the young people began to 
feel their limitations educationally. They looked at pictures of 
schools and listened to stories of famous men and women who had 
made their way in the world. Soon some of them wanted to go 
away to school. - 


Then as to results: 


The school year closed in January, although the people were 
reluctant to have it close at that time. There had grown up a 
mutual love and understanding between the teacher, the pupils, 
and the patrons. . . . Of their own initiative they met to decide 
upon a subscription school. They conducted the meeting in their 
own rude way and decided upon the amount each one should pay. 
The thing that pleased the teacher most in this meeting was to see 
lifelong enemies talking together about what the school had done 
for the community. 


The wisdom of this teacher’s community activities can 
hardly be questioned. The danger to be avoided is the 
temptation for both parties — teacher and citizens — to 
neglect the regular school work unduly in order to find 
time for these enticing community problems. As rap- 
idly as possible responsibility should be relinquished 
by the teacher to the more alert lay members of the 
district. . 

Avoidance of a Too Ambitious Program. — Additional 
obligations by the school, even those properly belonging 
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to it, beyond a load permitting a satisfactory discharge 
of present obligations, should be undertaken only when 
increased facilities are provided. The community is apt 
to forget its responsibilities in this matter. It is proper 
to ask the school to teach agriculture or homemaking or 
manual training, to provide a visiting nurse, to do some- 
thing in vocational guidance or extension work, when 
sufficient funds are made available. It is not proper 
to expect it of the school to the detriment of any present 
activities that are more fundamental. 

As the community provides more and more in the way 
of facilities for the school, the latter may enlarge its 
program. It may provide open-air schools, hot lunches, 
and a library that does more than meet the requirements 
of the regular class assignments. It may inspect the 
health of children in order that parents may be made 
aware of the physical conditions needing correction. 

Stimulating Community Consideration of the School. — 
The school should make the community aware of its 
obligations by raising the question as to what the school 
could do under ideal conditions and what it ought to do 
under present conditions. When demands are made 
that are likely to divert energy from problems of greater 
educational significance, school officials should tactfully 
but frankly question whether such activities are within 
the function of the school, and if so whether they should 
be undertaken with present facilities. This should 
stimulate a thoughtful consideration of the matter that 
is likely to be of great value to all concerned. Citizens 
generally do not realize fully the time and money needed 
to put motion pictures into the school or to develop a 
school orchestra. 
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Subordination of Other Ends to Child Growth. — All 
decisions as to what the school should undertake should 
face this question: What activities will provide for the 
children and the young people of this community the 
conditions most conducive to growth in desirable direc- ~ 
tions? It must be clear that the suggestions given above 
should be used as guides rather than as rules to which 
there must be rigid conformance. In any situation there 
are many factors to be taken into consideration — the 
facilities of the school, the interests of the professional 
groups, the needs of the environment, the alertness of 
other social agencies, and the personalities involved. 
Absolute uniformity of action is not, pecret ore, to be 
expected in all communities. 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Make an analysis of the services rendered by the school and, 
as far as you can readily discover, by its professional staff in your 
community. How does it compare on this matter with other com- 
munities with which you are familiar? Note especially such services 
as these: the teaching of subjects like agriculture and homemaking, 
which are not included in the traditional curriculum; the develop- 
ment of extra-curricular activities such as literary societies, athletics, 
and dramatics; training in vocational and educational guidance, 
morality, social behavior, etc.; and committee work of members of 
the staff in community organizations. 


2. What changes in the function of the school have taken place 
since your school days? In general do you consider the changes for 
the better or not? 


3. What are some of the outstanding educational needs, for those 
of legal school age, of your community? Can any of these be met 
wholly or in part by other existing agencies than the school? What 
might be done to get improvement through these agencies? 


4, Could the school with its present facilities undertake to meet 
wholly or in part any of these needs? What additional facilities 


i 
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should be provided if the school is to be expected to assume any of 
these obligations? 


5. What responsibilities, if any, is the average home in your com- 
munity tending to throw upon the school that it should itself con- 
tinue to assume? Upon what basis do you decide this question? 


6. How would you attempt to convince a prominent farmer that 
the department of agriculture in the high school cannot undertake 
to prune all his fruit trees? 


7. In case of an epidemic among the cattle of the community 
what responsibility should the teacher of agriculture assume? 


8. If you are a teacher or superintendent, how would you deter- 
mine whether you should undertake each of these activities (assum- 
ing of course that you possess the necessary ability): sing in the 
church choir; direct a home talent play for the local women’s club; 
act as Junior Extension leader; act as the leader of a troop of Boy 
Scouts; manage the community lecture course? 


9. Under what circumstances may the teacher of agriculture be 
expected to provide for the adult farmers a tractor school for a 
period of, say, one week? A stock-judging school? 


10. What would be the probable educational value of an art exhibit 
held by the school in which copies of famous pictures are shown? 
Of the establishment of a school savings bank? Of a community 
music festival? 


11. What action should you in your particular situation take if a 
group of parents asked the school to provide supervised dancing on 
Friday and Saturday nights? 

12. Under what conditions would a school board be justified in 
asking the class in carpentry to build a shop for the school? 
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CHAPTER VIII1 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE LOCAL 
SCHOOL UNIT 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING THE LOCAL SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


A school organization does not, of course, exist for 
itself; it is merely a means for achieving the objectives 
of education. Accordingly we shall set up certain cri- 
teria or standards for measuring the effectiveness of the 
educational organization. By using such criteria we 
may be stimulated to seek more effective organization 
and not to depend merely upon customary methods. 

Community Representation. — The community should 
be represented in the determination of educational poli- 
cies. A thoroughly democratic control of schools in 
the sense of having each citizen pass formal judgment 
upon all school policies does not now seem desirable. 
It is time-consuming and cumbersome and does not 
encourage the degree of deliberation that is demanded 
to secure sound educational policies. Representatives 
should therefore be chosen to act for the entire commun- 
ity. This representation should not be by groups — 
farmers, villagers, business men, or laborers — even 
though there is a local desire to recognize these groups. 
While we may urge that a farmer or a business man be 


on the board, it should be not because he represents the 
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point of view of farmers or business men, but because, 
seeing education as a process involving all social and 
economic groups, he is able to present from his particular 
experiences something worth while to the achievement 
of a better education. Neither should we be content 
with representation merely by a progressive working 
majority. Often this type of representation develops 
because of the apathy of a large part of the community. 
By doing nothing or by giving consent passively to the 
group that is most aggressive, the less alert really make 
government possible by a working rather than by an 
actual majority. Such a type of representation tends 
to neglect the development of the less progressive group 
that might in time become a force for better schools. 
There is also danger that this group may become aroused 
at any time and block any advanced school policies. 
Many a community may find just such an experience 
somewhere in its educational history. 

The ideal toward which we should work is to have our 
boards of education composed of intelligent citizens, 
interested in a progressive educational program and 
chosen to represent the community as the result of the 
critical thinking of voters on their educational problems. 
Though the road to this ideal is full of heart-breaking 
obstacles because of apathy regarding the importance of 
the school, ignorance of what should be done, and even 
selfish interests, we should exert ourselves constantly to 
reduce or remove them. Local units developed under 
conditions that favor genuine group activity, parent- - 
teacher associations, and effective leadership by both 
professional and lay people are among the. forces that 
may be utilized for this purpose. 
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Basis for Selection of the Board. — In working toward 
control that represents the will of all citizens who are 
thinking educationally, the group or territorial basis of 
selection is of some significance. Selection from wards 
of a city or from sections of a township or county or from 
country and village is not the ideal. Such forms tend 
to encourage group or sectional representation. Yet 
conditions sometimes justify the use of bases of selection 
that are not ideal. Selection at large implies a realiza- 
tion on the part of the community of the need for elim- 
ination of control by particular groups. If, therefore, 
farmers or village people continually elect only members 
of their own group because they are numerically superior, 
election at large defeats its own purposes by leaving the 
other group an unrepresented minority. In some cases 
where a transition from one type of local unit to another 
is in progress, as in the development of consolidated, 
community, or county districts out of common school 
districts, it may be wise to begin with territorial or group 
representation. This will tend to overcome in the vari- 
ous groups the suspicion that their interests will not be 
. protected. As rapidly as possible we should work 
toward election at large. 

Significance of the Method of Selection. — Whatever 
may be said for appointment of a city board of education 
by the mayor or other responsible official, the situation 
in the rural sections is different. There, the school has’ 
a more prominent place in the life of the community, 
perhaps largely because there are fewer distracting influ- 
ences. School policies can be more readily discussed in 
groups large and small. The characteristics of the pro- 
posed board members are more generally known and 
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may be evaluated by citizens in terms of the needs of the 
school. ‘That there is not so much intelligent participa- 
tion even there as would be desirable is, however, 
admitted. 

In a few cases the appointment of local board members 
is in the hands of an official or body outside the com- 
munity. Thus in Maryland, where the county is the 
local unit, the county board of education is appointed 
by the governor. This method is not to be recommended 
for general adoption because it does not place upon local 
people sufficient responsibility for school policies. 

Size of the Board. — Size alone does not guarantee that 
the board of education will be representative. The ex- 
perience, openmindedness, and aggressive interest in 
education of each member are far more significant. Yet, 
if the board is too small, it may be more easily dominated 
by one of its members. A combination of circumstances 
that would enable one member to dominate the other 
members is certainly much less likely in a board of five 
than in a board of three. Too large a membership 
encourages frequent delegation of problems to commit- 
tees, makes possible “trading” of votes among members, _ 
and stimulates forensics rather than a careful weighing 
of facts. Boards of from five to nine members for rural 
communities avoid the dangers of unduly large or unduly 
small boards. 

Elimination of Politics. — Every precaution should be 
taken to secure that type of organization that will elim- 
inate, as far as is possible, the entrance of political (par- - 
tisan or other) ponaderations into the formulation of 
policies. 

The —— of the debts of partisan politics, the 
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strengthening of one political party or the other, and 
the securing of a lucrative contract are illustrations of 
temptations that may influence decision on school 
questions. While complete freedom from these prac- 
tices can come only through the selection of men and 
women of high caliber who will not indulge in them, 
it is possible to exert some influence through organization. 

The most important factor in this connection is to 
separate education from other functions of government. 
Something would be gained if a single body could deal 
with all governmental problems in a community — 
education, taxation, sanitation, communication. Study 
could be made of these and other needs, and funds dis- 
tributed on a more scientific, equitable basis. Unfor- 
tunately, conditions in most American communities 
render unified control of this sort inadvisable at the 
present time. In some instances partisan politics, as 
well as personal and business interests, are such vital 
factors in the election of general governing boards that 
it is unsafe to put education into their hands. Practice 
is tending rapidly in the direction of separating educa- 
tional from general civil control. Local school boards 
in the rural sections are generally independent of other 
local legislative and administrative groups. The board 
of education may formulate policies, select the teaching 
staff, determine the size of the budget and its distribu- 
tion, subject only to state law. 

The most common restriction of the independence of 
school boards is the requirement that school budgets 
must be kept within the limits approved by the general 
governing body. The argument in defense of this is 
that unless some central control is exercised there will 
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be a tendency for school boards to increase school taxes 
without regard to other needs of the community. To 
the citizen who does not stop to reflect, this argument is 
often convincing. He should remember, however, that 
whoever controls the funds for schools has ultimate con- 
trol over the policies of the schools. Salaries and there- 
fore teaching standards, variety of curricula, length of 
the school term, all such matters depend upon funds, and 
unless these are provided in sufficient amount curtail- 
ment must be made somewhere. The average citizen is 
likely also to neglect an essential difference between 
education and such other matters as streets and lights. 
Failure to improve a road means inconvenience only for 
the period that it is in bad condition, while failure to 
provide right educational facilities can never be entirely 
made up in the life of the child. 

Unification of Various Phases of Public Education. — 
School organization should make possible a unification 
or an effective codperation of the various phases of 
public education. 

A quarter of a century ago considerable attention was 
given to the question of whether vocational schools 
should be under independent control or administered in 
connection with the general school system. Those who 
favored independent control contended that vocational 
education was a highly‘specialized field of labor and 
that those in charge of the general school system not 
only did not know how to deal with the question but 
were prejudiced against it to such an extent that devel- 
opment could not take place except under great handi- 
cap. The other group urged that vocational education 
was in essence no different from other education; it 
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merely used materials of a different sort to achieve the 
same large objective. Fortunately, as it now appears, 
this latter view prevailed and vocational education was 
developed as an integral part of our public school system. 
The fears of the proponents of vocational education that 
it would be unduly handicapped were not well founded 
as is evidenced in the remarkable development that has 
taken place in that work. Contact between the two 
groups under one system of control has tended to 
broaden each with a resulting benefit to education. 

Rural education is, however, facing another problem 
of a similar type — that is, dual control of elementary 
and secondary education. The problem has arisen 
because of the failure of school organization to keep pace 
with the demands of education. Illustrative of this 
dual control are the township and community high school 
districts of Illinois and the union high school districts of 
California. The typical consolidated school represents, 
in contrast, a situation where the constituent small dis- 
tricts have been discontinued and integration secured in 
this larger area for both elementary and. secondary 
schools. 

Dual control means not only duplication of adminis- 
trative machinery with its attendant waste of energy and 
money, but it means that conditions are not most favor- 
able to complete educational codperation. This was 
shown in the associated school district of Minnesota. 
At times this form of control has meant misunderstanding 
between professional members of the elementary and the 
secondary schools and jealousy between the boards. 

Gradual Adjustment. — The organization should be 
such as will tend to insure the formulation of policies 
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that represent gradual adjustment rather than sudden 
change. 

Radical changes in educational policies are seldom to 
be desired except where there has been a marked failure 
to meet the needs of the community. Accordingly it is 
wise to plan the board of education so that radical 
modification of policy will take place only when those 
who have given thorough study to the situation deem 
such radical measures desirable. It is customary to 
provide not only a term of sufficient length for members 
of the board to become thoroughly proficient in their 
work, but to limit the number that will ordinarily come 
on at one time. Terms vary from one to six years with 
three years as probably the most common except in the 
small districts where yearly election is not unusual. 
Where there are five members of the board it would be 
desirable for not more than two to be elected in any 
one year. The new ideas and points of view brought 
by the new members are modified by those who have 
been on the board longer. A policy is likely, therefore, 
to be well considered before action is undertaken. 

Division of Legislative and Executive Activities. — 
Provision should be made for the differentiation and the 
correlation of legislative and executive activities so that 
(1) professional knowledge and scientific procedure may 
be utilized in the formulation and execution of policies 
and (2) responsibility for their success or failure may be 
definitely placed. 

This matter is of such significance, especially in our - 
rural communities at present, as to warrant a detailed 
consideration of its several aspects. This will be found 
in the next chapter. 
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Alertness in Improving Policies and Procedures. — 
The organization should be such as will encourage alert- 
ness in improving educational policies and procedures. 

This criterion is the heart of educational organization 
and administration. 

The Influence of the Superintendent. — The key to this 
alertness is the superintendent. His example as well as 
his authority and activities have far greater influence 
than what is done by any other member of the school 
system. The superintendent who is alive to his respon- 
sibilities will, therefore, not only see his job in a bigger 
way but will seek to bring principals, teachers, and citi- 
zens into codperation with him. We realize now that a 
superintendent cannot “make” a curriculum. He may 
and should see more clearly than anyone else in the 
community the objectives of the school and understand 
more fully the means of realizing those objectives. But 
the alert and sympathetic teacher who works with the 
children has both the time and the opportunity denied 
the superintendent to study in detail their needs, and 
to suggest and to try out in various ways materials that 
will be most helpful in meeting those needs. So, too, 
teachers may contribute something to the selection of 
textbooks, to the development of standards for promo- 
tion in the profession, and to similar matters, if effective 
leadership is employed. 

Surveys. — Surveys conducted in the spirit of under- 
standing a community’s educational needs and of sug- 
gesting practicable methods of improvement are stimu- 
lating. The so-called ‘‘self” or “inside” survey is often 
possible where the funds are not available for the employ- 
ment of outside specialists. The professional group 
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may, through its own survey, locate the deficiencies in 
buildings and the inadequacies in equipment, analyze 
causes of irregular attendance, get data on home-study 
conditions and other facts. This type of survey has the 
advantage over the “outside” survey in that it is more 
of a stimulation to the local professional force. In this 
case the group has found the needs of its own accord and 
is, therefore, usually more willing to seek improvement 
than if someone else had pointed out the deficiencies. 
Research Activities. — Not so many years ago the sug- 
gestion that public school systems needed bureaus of 
research and would actually establish them was received 
with many expressions of doubt. Yet in 1925 no fewer 
than one hundred and seventeen city school systems in 
twenty-nine states had such departments in their school 
organization. While rural communities will be handi- 
capped because of more meager financial resources, 
much may be done even there.!_ Several state universi- 
ties now have extension divisions that render some 
service in the study of special problems of communities. 
More and more, professional men and women with tech- 
nical training are going into the smaller public schools, 
and we may expect that school boards will be more 
willing to grant time to such persons for making studies 
that appear to be significant. Several universities give 
credit for so called ad interim work. Under this plan 
administrative officers and teachers seeking advanced 
college degrees are encouraged to select some vital 
problem and carry it through under the direction of 
competent men at the university. In this way more 


1 See, for example, Baer, Joseph A., ‘‘How to Raise the Standards of County Super- 
vision through a Research Department,” Journal of Rural Education, Vol. IV, pp. 
81-86. 
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scientific procedures may be used in planning build- 
ing programs, preparing budgets, grading and pro- 
moting pupils, and similar problems. Such studies not 
only tend to give a sounder solution to the particular 
problems, but they have an influence in developing in 
the professional staff and in the board the attitude of 
weighing educational objectives and of scrutinizing 
methods used. 


Tuer PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION AS A SPECIAL 
AGENCY FOR DEVELOPING EDUCATIONAL ALERTNESS 


A further factor in securing alertness is found in an 
organization of comparatively recent origin. It is the 
group that would perhaps be best described as the 
““Home and School League” if the more common “‘Parent- 
Teacher Association” were not so well established. It 
should not be an organization for parents and teachers 
' only but for teachers and all citizens. _ 

Increase in School Responsibility. — When all citi- 
zens determined school policies after discussion in town 
meeting, there was no problem of getting the home and 
the school to understand each other. With the increas- 
ing complexity of school questions and the designation 
of a special board to deal with them for the citizen body, 
there was less opportunity for the average person to 
know intimately what the school was doing. As the 
school executive and the teacher with specialized training 
developed, there was yet another source of encourage- 
ment for laymen to ‘‘leave it to the school’? when the 
environment showed a lack that affected the proper 
growth of children. 

In this way the school has had thrust upon it the 
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question of moral education because other agencies in 
the environment could not or would not assume respon- 
sibility. Because of the breakdown of the apprentice 
system in home and shop the school has had to take over 
most of the program of vocational education. For a 
time there was much interest in credit for home work 
when, in order to develop in pupils proper habits of 
responsibility, the school allowed credit for making 
gardens, washing dishes, and wheeling the baby. It 
has been proposed that by granting credit the school 
teach the Bible or encourage its study lest youth grow 
up without contact with it in-home, church, or Sunday 
school. Some would even have the school give motion 
picture shows because the public will demand pictures 
children should not see. 

Clearly, as the preceding chapter has shown, the school 
cannot evade some responsibility regarding questions of 
this sort affecting the proper growth of children. At 
the same time society must realize that even if the school 
were provided (as it is not at the present time) with 
the facilities for meeting all these and similar problems, 
yet it could not take the place of the home and other 
agencies in the environment. For this reason it is of 
primary importance to see that school and out-of-school 
agencies understand their common problems and work 
on them together. 

Origin of the Parent-Teacher Association. — It was a 
realization of need for child-welfare activities that led a 
group to meet in Washington in 1897 and to organize 
the National Congress of Mothers. Its original state- 
ment of purposes included: the education of parents for 
child development, the cooperation of home and school, 
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the promotion of the kindergarten movement, the secur- 
ing of legislation for neglected and dependent children, 
and the education of young people for parenthood. In 
1908 the name of the organization was changed to the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. In 1924 it was again changed to the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Growth of the Movement.— The movement has 
grown rapidly. Miss Lombard! is the authority for the 
statement that during the period 1920-1922 the mem- 
bership grew from 189,000 to over a half million. In 
Colorado the 1000 members in 1910-11 has grown to 
22,231 in 1922-23. In 1926 the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers had 964,631 members. Forty- 
seven states and the District of Columbia have organi- 
zations associated with the National Congress. The 
number of local associations is very uncertain but the 
officers estimate that there are between 15,000 and 
20,000. School Improvement Societies have gained much 
headway in South Carolina and Arkansas, the former 
having about 1200 locals in 1922 and the latter 600 with 
15,000 members. The Codperative Educational Associ- 
ation of Virginia was organized in 1904. In 1925 there 
were 1839 leagues with a membership of about 65,000. 
In Maine the Home and School League performs func- 
. tions similar to the parent-teacher association. 

Thus far the movement has made most progress in the 
larger places, though the small rural schools have not 
been entirely backward. Miss Perry? found 615 home 
fis Nov 8; Untied Stated Buseag Of wekdsetens BERen ney a ee eas 


2 Perry, Dora C., The Place of Home and School Coéperative Organizations in the Attain- 
ment of Rural School Objectives. Unpublished Master’s thesis, Cornell University, 1924. 
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and school associations of some sort in 2811 one- and 
two-teacher schools located in sixty-nine counties of ten 
different states from every part of the country. This 
gives a percentage of 21.9. The variation among states 
is marked. In one eastern state six counties had asso- 
ciations in 59.5 per cent one- and two-teacher schools 
while ten counties of a middle western state had them in 
only .9 per cent of the schools. In Somerset County, 
New Jersey, there are fifty-two parent-teacher associa- 
tions, including all schools of the county except four in 
open-country districts. In Delaware there are such or- 
ganizations in eighty-four per cent of the districts! out- 
side of Wilmington. 

Association Achievements. — These associations have 
engaged in many types of activities. In Wisconsin 
“they have taken over and carried on work of school 
gardens; they have bought victrolas and player pianos 
for their schools, and lanterns and moving picture 
machines so that the schools might have the benefit of 
the film service offered by the Extension Division; they 
have equipped playgrounds; they have provided facilities 
for domestic science and manual training. . . . In some 
communities, they have codperated with other organi- 
zations to secure a police matron; to supervise dance 
halls and pool rooms; to secure a curfew ordinance; they 
have undertaken community dances and community 
festivals and pageants; they have taken up seriously 
the problem of moving picture shows and have brought 
about greatly improved conditions in many cases; they 
have been instrumental in providing school lunches, 


1 Lombard, Ellen C., ‘Parent-Teacher Associations at Work,’’ Bulletin No. 30, p. 15, 
United States Bureau of Education, 1925. 
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medical inspection, the school nurse, and the dental 
clinic. These are some of the more obvious and spec- 
tacular activities of parent-teacher associations in Wis- 
consin. But in more indirect and subtle ways they have 
worked constructively in the interest of children and 
youth, and for better feeling and understanding among 
the school, the parents, and the children.”’ New Jersey 
gives a partial list of activities, fifty-five in number, 
varying from the buying of bulbs for the school grounds 
to managing and financing a vacation public playground 
and taking steps to induce the pupils to dress more 
simply. 

The National Congress publishes the Child Welfare 
Magazine and furnishes many useful bulletins free. 
The state associations of, at least, Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, and Texas publish creditable monthly bulletins. 
Colorado has prepared outlines of . programs for 
rural school associations that show particular insight. 
South Carolina has offered prizes to local associations 
for raising the largest sums of money from outside 
sources, for holding regular meetings, for reporting 
the largest percentage of active associations in rural 
schools, ete. 

Association Standards. — South Carolina has devel- 
oped a school-improvement score card to measure the 
achievement of its local organizations. This score card 
suggests the improvement of education through improve- 
ment of the school but places emphasis on factors that 
are largely concerned with the building and its equip- 
ment. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
sets standards for classifying its associations, the more 
important of which are: enrolling a certain percentage of 
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teachers and of families with children in school; payment 
of local dues; holding at least six meetings a year (one 
to be in the evening and particularly for fathers); an 
average attendance of sixty per cent of the members at 
regular meetings; holding a child-welfare program on 
Founder’s Day in February; sending representatives to 
district and state meetings; providing for at least six 
standing committees; and being free, from political and 
sectarian partisanship. 

Association Objectives. — The limitations and advan- 
tages of these standards may perhaps be made most 
clear through a consideration of the major objectives 
that such associations should set up if they are to make 
the most significant contributions to an education for 
growth. These objectives are suggested as the result 
of an analysis of the needs of education that may be met 
through an organization of this kind. 

Provision of Equipment and Supplies. —'To purchase 
equipment and supplies and otherwise to supplement 
the facilities of the school has been one of the early and 
most common purposes of many associations to judge 
by their activities. The need of a phonograph, a globe, a 
library, an attractive yard, a longer term, or a higher 
salaried teacher is reasonably obvious. The Virginia 
associations in 1922 raised over $253,000. Yet there 
may be a danger in this if carried too far. Whatever 
is needed to enable the school to do its work well should 
be provided by the district as a whole not by a few indi- 
viduals. Willingness on the part of these few may 
cause taxpayers to continue placing upon them burdens 
the district is entirely able to assume. The home and 
school league may exert effort in getting the district to 
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raise more funds or may even undertake this itself when 
the additional burden clearly ought not to be placed 
upon the taxpayers. As associations see more clearly 
the importance of other functions we may expect this 
one to have a diminishing influence. 

Contact between Professional Staff and Citizens. — 
Contact seems simple enough and is often achieved by 
individuals in each group without an association of this 
sort. There is little doubt, however, that an organiza- 
tion meeting regularly encourages such contacts and 
provides the conditions to make those contacts between 
the two groups more than merely conventional. When 
parent and teacher know each other personally, misun- 
derstandings are less likely to arise and are more easily 
smoothed out. | 

Parental Understanding of School Policies and Meth- 
ods. — The professional staff should not forget that as a 
rule the average citizen does not now think in educational 
terms. Parents may not understand the need for men- 
tal tests and homogeneous grouping, for regulations 
governing participation in athletics, for not opening the 
doors of the school building before a specified hour, or 
for teaching less formal grammar than was done a genera- 
tion ago. The school should make these and similar 
matters clear if it is to have codperation from parents 
and other citizens. 

Arousing Public Interest. — A home and school associ- 
ation understanding certain school needs may be very 
influential in making the entire community aware of its 
needs. A new school building, higher salaries for teach- 
ers, and the control of traffic conditions dangerous to 
school children are examples. 
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Applying Educational Objectives to the Out-of-School 
Environment. — The conception of an education for 
growth and some of its more important implications 
may be grasped by the majority of citizens if a reason- 
able amount of energy is expended in a skillful manner. 
The parent with this conception of education may be 
taught or may see for himself the difference between 
aiding a boy with his arithmetic and working the prob- 
lems for him; may realize the importance of home duties 
in developing a sense of responsibility or ideals and 
habits regarding earning and saving. With an under- 
standing of educational objectives the citizen will 
scrutinize more intelligently the ideals and the proced- 
ures of the theater, the Scouts, the public playground, 
and other agencies that affect development. Of all the 
objectives of home and school associations this is the 
most significant. Its possibilities have not yet been 
recognized, to say nothing of their having been achieved. 

Assisting School Authorities in Evaluating the School. 
— Hours in school may seem to parents to be too long; 
too much home work may be required; the knowledge 
acquired may not function. An alert school will appreci- 
ate criticisms and suggestions on matters such as these. 

As school and home associations acquire greater 
insight into their opportunities, they will tend to add 
objectives five and six to the first four now generally 
understood. As this insight develops the standards 
now suggested for evaluating achievements by these 
associations will be modified to include factors bearing 
more directly upon these very significant objectives. 

Dangers to be Avoided. — The parent-teacher associ- 
ation should not attempt to assume the functions of 
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either the board for school control or the professional 
staff. It should criticize constructively what the school 
does, but policies are to be determined by the board as 
the representatives of the community while the actual 
teaching is in the hands of the teachers and superin- 
tendent under the direction of the board. If the com- 
munity is dissatisfied with the activities of either the 
board or the professional group, then the community 
should select, in accordance with law, new representa- 
tives on the board. This is the only method whereby 
responsible school government can be assured. 

Associations of this sort should not undertake tech- 
nical investigations into school work. It looks com- 
paratively simple to answer such questions as: Is the 
school costing more per pupil in Community X than in 
other communities of the same size? Is the teaching 
staff overpaid? Is Miss A a good history teacher? Is 
the proposed new building properly located? Actually 
these are complex problems involving a control of 
methods of investigation not possessed by the average 
citizen. Incorrect data are worse than none at all 
since they appear to contain truth. Investigations 
should generally be made by specialists under the 
direction of, or with the consent of, the board of 
education. 

The parent-teacher association may perform some 
activities for social diversion, but these should be inci- 
dental. It should be alert to prevent the organization 
from being used to satisfy personal ambitions or private 
grievances. It should seek to develop interest in the 
work and to offer training in leadership by distributing 
among its members the responsibilities and opportunities 
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of the organization. The professional group should 
codperate without dominating. 

In some cases teachers and superintendents have not 
desired these associations because of dangers such as 
those just suggested. This is a shortsighted policy. 
Even though mistakes may occur (and it would be sur- 
prising if they did not) the contributions that may be 
made to education are too many and too significant to 
justify the professional groups in actively opposing or 
even in being uninterested in these organizations. 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Does your state law provide in any type of local school unit 
for selection of members of the board of education from sections of 
the school district rather than at large? If so, what are the reasons 
for such an arrangement? Can you get objective evidence as to the 
results of such a basis of selection; does it appear to foster group or 
sectional rather than community thinking? 

2. What criticisms would you make of the methods of selecting 
board members, the size of the board, the length of the term, or the 
compensation offered in the different types of local school districts 
in your state? 

3. What specific laws, e.g., forbidding the employment of relatives, 
exist in your state that are designed to protect the schools from un- 
desirable influences? Would you doubt the value of any of these 
under present conditions? 

4. Does your state have a unit like the Minnesota associated dis- 
trict in which elementary and secondary education are not completely 
integrated? Is it working gradually toward complete integration? 
Get specific data, if you can, as to how far this is true and how rap- 
idly it has taken place. 

5. What are the major factors that work for and against educa- 
tional alertness in your community? What may be done to control 
the opposing factors? 

6. Study your local parent-teacher association or comparable 
organization. What percentage of parents are members? What 
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percentage of members are men? Are citizens other than parents 
encouraged to join? 

7. Study the activities of this association. What has been the 
nature of the programs? What other things have they done? 
Check these activities with the objectives set up in this chapter. 
How would you modify this statement of objectives? 

8. Develop a scheme for rating the effectiveness of your local 
association. 

9. Select some association that is not succeeding as it should and 
find the reasons for this. 

10. In your observation and experience what are the dangers to 
be guarded against in parent-teacher associations? 


11. What percentage of such associations is found in connection 
with one-room schools in your county? Make plans for the estab- 
lishment of an association in connection with some such school with 
which you are acquainted, weighing carefully the difficulties you 
are likely to meet. Take as a project the organization of an associa- 
tion in connection with a one-room school. 
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CHAPTER Ix 


DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITIES BETWEEN 
LAY AND PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 


DEVELOPMENT OF A GENERAL PRINCIPLE OF DIVISION 


Development of the Professional Executive. — In 
early Massachusetts school control was thoroughly 
democratic, the problems of the school being considered 
and settled by all citizens in town meeting. In time, 
however, the desirability of delegating certain functions 


to those who had more opportunity to consider them > 


carefully was recognized. Through various legislative 


acts from 1701 to 1826 duties were gradually transferred | 


to a representative board. In the latter year each town 
was required to select a school committee to perform 
all functions except the voting of funds. 

According to Cubberley! most of the early states 
started at about the point reached by Massachusetts in 
1826, that is with the designation of a special school 
committee or board of education. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century a board of education was therefore 
the prevailing form of organization for school control. 
This board decided upon school policies and then, 
because there were at first no professional adminis- 
trative officers, utilized its own membership in seeing 
that the policies were carried out. As these executive 
duties touching problems of buildings, teachers, cur- 


1 Public School Administration, p. 77. 
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ricula, supplies, budget, etc., became more complex, the 
need for specialized training came to be recognized. 
By the beginning of the fourth quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the principle of having school executives who 
were professionally trained was generally accepted, at: 
least in the urban centers. In rural education this prin- 
ciple of professional administration is not yet fully 
accepted. In some states the county superintendency 
is just emerging from the lay to the professional status. 
We are not to assume that with the advent of the pro- 
fessional executive, whether in rural or urban schools, 
questions of responsibility were settled in such a manner 
as to have the best possible effect upon the schools. 
At first the problem was not clearly understood. It has 
taken experience and sometimes conflict between lay 
and professional groups to show the significance to edu- 
cation of such questions as who should select teachers 
or choose textbooks. 
Distinction between Legislative and Executive Func- 
tions. — This brief historical statement makes clear that 
our development of educational control has been not 
toward the elimination of the lay group but rather 
toward requiring it to secure competent professional 
assistance on those problems which it is not trained to 
assume. The general principle involved is to give to 
laymen or their representatives the legislative, or policy- 
approving power, while to professional men are delegated 
the policy-executing and generally the policy-planning 
functions. Policy-planning and policy-execution usually 
require a degree of skill and knowledge possessed only 
_by the professionally trained, and at all events demand 
an amount of time that only one who is paid for the 
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service is ready to give. Policy-approval, however, is a 
function that the ordinary intelligent citizen may per- 
form. According to prevailing American ideals pro- 
fessional training in education is not necessary in passing 
upon the question of whether a particular community 
should add vocational agriculture or raise the standard 
of salaries. What is needed is good common sense and 
general training that will enable the representative to 
see the bearing of the proposed policy upon the com- 
munity’s education, the needs of the community in this 
direction, the ability of the taxpayers to finance the 
project, and the attitude of the ordinary citizen toward 
it. The business of the one who has policy-approving 
functions is thus to pass judgment upon the reasonable- 
ness and the feasibility of the proposals of the professional 
leader. 


In general the principle stated above is being most: 


rigidly adhered to in the larger places: partly because 
lay representatives there are likely to be men of large 
personal affairs; partly because the professional leader- 
ship is more capable and aggressive in maintaining its 
rights; and partly because there is an adequate supply of 
professional assistants in the way of supervisors, account- 
ants, research men, and clerks ready to perform special- 
ized duties. In many smaller places the distinction 
between legislative and professional duties is not so 
clearly drawn and so is not so easily recognized, while 
the professional executive is likely to have more duties 
than he can readily perform. 

Distinction in Some Duties Not Clear-Cut. — The dis- 
tinction between what is policy-planning and execution 


and what is policy-approving is in some school duties 
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not clear-cut. Selecting a textbook, preparing a course 
of study in history, and choosing a teacher of Latin 
are cases that are now quite clear in theory if not in 
practice. Expert professional knowledge is necessary. 
The preparation of a school budget is not, however, so 
obvious. It is, from one point of view, a ‘‘business”’ 
proposition, and because lay people often have a pro- 
found lack of confidence in the business judgment of the 
school man, they may overlook the fact that teachers, 
janitors, and supplies, which are means for achieving 
educational objectives, are determined in their quality 
and amount by the funds given for them. To make the 
nice adjustment between various educational needs and 
the proportion of the school revenue that should go to 
meet those needs is a professional matter of the most 
vital sort. The lay group should have the power to 
disapprove the total amount of the budget. It should 
likewise have authority to request a different distribution 
as to amounts to be allowed for instruction, for general 
control, for equipment, and the like, but the preparation 
of the budget should be the function of the professional 
group. 

In the same way the planning of a building is some- 
times considered the exclusive duty of an architect. 
But school buildings exist not merely to shelter pupils 
from the weather nor to be a source of pride to the com- 
munity, but to further the attainment of educational 
objectives. For this reason such problems as the mini- 
mum and maximum capacity of classrooms for various 
grades and subjects, the size and location of special 


- rooms for music, art, physical education, and other sub- 


jects, the location and design of administrative offices, 
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and the size of the building to favor the most effective 
administration and supervision become problems of 
great professional significance. As a matter of fact, 
planning the school building is a problem requiring a 
knowledge of two professions — education and archi- 
tecture. 


SUBORDINATE PRINCIPLES AND SPECIFIC DUTIES 


Application of the foregoing general principle of allo- 
cating functions raises several important questions. 
These may be answered in terms of subordinate principles 
that appear to operate. 

The Authority of Lay and Professional Groups. — 
Some of the questions are concerned with the authority 
of lay and professional groups. What authority, legal 
or moral, should each possess? In case of conflict whose 
decision should be final? 

1. Ultimate authority should be in the hands of the 
lay group, the citizens themselves. They may exercise 
some or all of these functions directly, but the general 
tendency now is, as has been said, to delegate most of the 
authority to their representatives, the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Lay people should have the ultimate authority because 
they are the ones who pay the required taxes and whose 
children are to be educated. There is danger of our 
forgetting that the authority of the professional group 
is derived rather than original. Undoubtedly it is 
desirable to set up safeguards, through law or through 
organization, to encourage the use of professional knowl- 
edge. The fact, however, that the professional man 
must make his policies appeal to the common sense of | 
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the layman, is of real significance in making those policies 


sound and practicable. 


2. Authority should be in the board of education as 
a body not in the members as individuals. <A citizen 
elected to the board of education should understand that 
his authority is limited. Representation of the com- |! 
munity should be undertaken only when all or a majority 
of the members of the board are meeting in the capacity 
of educational representatives of the community. The 
members may then exchange views and arrive at decis- 
ions that they believe are for the welfare of the com-. 
munity. This interaction of ideas is one of the important 
factors in intelligent representation. When the board 
is adjourned each member is again merely a citizen 
except as he has been specifically directed by the board 
to perform certain duties. 

It is not uncommon to find members of boards of edu- 
cation undertaking to act for the entire board by pledg- 
ing action of a certain sort to parents or to prospective 
candidates for positions or to those seeking contracts 
for supplies and equipment. This practice should be 
frowned upon. 

3. The board of education should have the authority 


to direct in a large way the professional activities of the 


professional group, but the professional group should 
have no such authority over the board. This principle 
follows as a result of placing ultimate authority in the 
hands of the lay group. Unless this group may direct, 


- by means of policies, the professional group, there is no- 


way of insuring that the judgments of citizens regarding 
their schools will be carried out. This does not say 
that these judgments are always right educationally. 
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However, ultimate authority must be placed somewhere 
in order to avoid confusion and for reasons already given 
there seems to be least danger in placing this in the 
hands of the lay group. The board should not, of 
course, undertake minute direction of professional 
activities. It will set up large policies and leave the 
details to the superintendent and the teachers to carry 
out as they think best. 

4. The only limitations to the authority of the lay 
representatives are those set by the standards of the 
whole body of citizens or those prescribed by law. Every 
group of citizens has standards of justice, of educational 
achievement, and of decency that ordinarily may not be 
violated with impunity. A board of education is there- 
fore limited by these standards whether this operates 
for better or for poorer schools. For example, teachers 
may not now in most communities be dismissed without 
professional cause nor may political affiliations be a 
basis for selection. 

Most states have passed laws regulating the grosser 
violations of educational standards. Among these reg- 
ulations are those forbidding the selection of textbooks 
or apparatus by one who has any financial interest in 
them; the employment by trustees of their relatives as 
teachers; and the consideration of religious or political 
opinions as a factor in the selection of school employees. 
Sometimes the law reserves to the entire body of citizens 
power to pass upon certain questions, such as voting 
bonds. In every state certain duties are reserved by 
- law to higher units. In some cases the state law defines 
specifically the conditions governing the duties of lay 
and professional groups. Ohio, for example, requires 
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that, to overturn the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent regarding the non-employment of a teacher, in a 
city or village not under the county board of education, 
a vote of three-fourths of the members of the board of 
education is necessary. Legal restrictions like these 
represent the functioning on a higher level of the wishes 
of the citizens of the state. 

The Responsibility of Lay and Professional Groups. — 
With the authority of the two groups defined, it then 
becomes necessary to place responsibility. 

Ultimate responsibility should be in the lay group. 
This follows as a consequence of placing ultimate author- 
ity with lay people. If a board of education, acting 
within its legal powers, commits the community to a 
tax levy, the community is bound to accept that levy 
unless there is machinery, provided in law, requiring 
the proposition to be submitted to community vote or 
providing for an appeal to higher officials. The citizens 
may repudiate the action of the board at the next elec- 
tion by choosing members who oppose the policy, but for 
the time being the community is bound by the action 
of its representatives. 

Likewise the board of education is responsible for the 
professional activities of the professional group. If the 
board, acting within its legal authority, authorizes the 
superintendent to close a particular school and to trans- 
port the children to another building, it is responsible 
ultimately for this action. If the superintendent, acting 
within his general authority but without the specific. 
approval of the board, selects a textbook that arouses 
opposition, the board is likewise ultimately responsible. 
It may request the executive to change his decision, but 
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if he declines to do so the board is responsible. It may 
decide to support its executive or to dismiss him upon 
the expiration of his contract. 

The Procedures of Lay and Professional Groups. — 
We may next consider principles relating to procedures. 

1. The board of education should select its chief pro- 
fessional officer. Unless the group that is responsible 
for educational results has this privilege it becomes 
difficult if not quite impossible to determine where praise 
or blame should be placed. In most local units this 
principle is followed, though in many state and inter- 
mediate units, the professional executive is still, in vio- 
lation of this principle, elected by the people. 

2. The chief professional officer should recommend 
action regarding all employees of the school system. 
Any other basis of selection is almost certain to inject 
political, personal or commercial considerations into this 
most important phase of school work. Clerks, account- 
ants, janitors, nurses, physicians, etc., should be included 
in the list since all deal with the professional problem in 
one way or another. The principle should likewise apply 
to the dismissal, promotion, or transfer of professional 
assistants. Provision should be made in the rules of the 
school system for appeal to the board in cases of dis- 
missal. Except in large systems the board will usually 
require formal approval of each selection or dismissal. 
In order to reduce the chances that other than profes- 
sional motives will enter, no selection or dismissal should 


be valid unless the superintendent takes the initiative. - 
3. Policies should not be considered as authoritative 


until approved, formally or tacitly, by the board. The 


exact procedure on this point will and should vary 
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according to local conditions. Large policies such as 
salary schedules, establishment of new curricula or 
departments, extensive repairs, and new buildings 
should almost always come before the board. Minor 
policies or procedures such as making small repairs, 
purchasing equipment and supplies, and disciplining 
pupils may or may not require formal approval by the 
board, depending upon the size of the system, the confi- 
dence of the board in its professional executive, the 
importance of the problem, and the custom of the board © 
in such matters. When minor matters are settled by 
the professional group, approval is tacitly made and the 
lay group is responsible unless it repudiates this action. 
The execution of policies is likewise on the approval, 
actual or tacit, of the lay group. 

4. The board may direct that certain policies be 
planned and executed. While it is to be expected that 
the professional group will be in the lead in studying 
needs and in formulating policies involved, this is not 
always the case. Sometimes the board, because of unus- 
ual lay leadership, may see educational needs that 
escape the professional officers. The board may even 
find it necessary at times to give specific directions that 
certain policies be formulated or certain procedures be 
executed against the judgment of the professional group. 
It has happened, for example, that where the principal 
or superintendent is educationally conservative, the 
board has found it necessary to take the initiative in 
establishing courses in new lines of work such as music | 


and vocational education. 


5. The board may delegate certain duties to members 
of its own group. _When this is done care must be taken 
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not to give professional duties to lay people. If an indi- 
vidual member or a committee of the board is delegated 
to perform functions such as selecting teachers, passing 
upon plans for a new building or choosing school sites, 
the relationship of lay and professional groups should 
be the same as if the matter came before the entire 
board: that is, the professional officer should recommend 
action while the lay members should approve or disap- 
prove. Actually the relationship between the two 
groups will not and should not be so formal as the prin- 
ciple of responsibility implies. Decision should be made 
as the result of full and frank discussion of both groups 
considering the facts in the case. 

6. The professional group may and should utilize all 
its professional knowledge and skill in getting an accept- 
ance of policies that it thinks desirable. It is proper 
for the members of this group, individually or collec- 
tively, to secure facts, and carry on experiments in their 
work within the limits of their time and ability. The 
results may then be given to the board or the community 
in order to show what would be desirable for the schools. 
Furthermore, the spirit of professional alertness implied 
in such activities may make the regular round of school 
duties have much greater significance. 

Interpretation in Terms of Specific Duties: Thei- 
sen’s Study. — As a means of interpreting the foregoing 
principles in terms of specific duties, Theisen’s? study 
of the chief functions of a city board of education is 
helpful. The following list represents the judgment of 
531 persons (superintendents, principals, board members, 


2 Theisen, W. W., ‘“The City Pa tacrnecey aes pee B ard of Ed: 44 
College Contributions to Education, No. 84, pp Ps ueation, i Hae 
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and business men) as to the relative rank of nineteen 
important functions. 


1. Select the chief executive officer and support him in the dis- 
charge of his duties. 
2. Pass upon the annual budget for maintenance prepared by 


the chief executive and his assistants (“budget including sources 
and amount of revenue available as well as expenditures”’). 


3. Debate and pass upon recommendations of chief executive 
for additional capital outlays — buildings, sites, improvements — 
and determine the means, e.g., bonds, loans, of financing such out- 
lays. 

4, Advise with the chief executive, affording a group judgment, 
on his recommendations for extensions or readjustments of the scope 
of educational activities. 

5. Appoint — upon nomination and recommendation of the chief 
executive— teachers, principals, and supervisors. 

6. Determine, after consultation and discussion with the chief 
executive, the schedule of salaries. 

7. Require and consider report of the business transacted or 
pending and of the financial status of the system. 

8. Require and discuss report of the chief executive concerning 
progress of the schools — in terms of achievements of pupils, teachers, 
supervisors. 

9. Adopt, upon dviniltabion with the chief executive, a set of 
by-laws or rules for the government of the school system, i.e., desig- 
nate authority of executive and administrative officers, and duties 
to be performed by the board or its committees. 

10. Pass upon architect’s plans, approved by the chief executive 
and his assistants, for buildings that have been authorized. 

11. Represent needs of the schools before city authorities or the 
legislature. 

12. Approve the list of bills for expenditure previously authorized 
and approved by executive officers. 

13. Consider recommendations of executive officers on legal mat- 
ters, decide steps to be taken, ¢.g., suits to quiet title, or to age i 
property. 
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14, Approve textbooks selected by the chief executive and approve 
courses of study recommended by him. 


15. Represent needs of the schools before the public, e.g., press, 
platform. 


16. Serve as laymen, ready (even after retiring from the board) 
to champion school needs and to further public support of the schools, 
€.g., a8 Others champion good streets or parks. 


17. Act as a court of final appeal for teachers, supervisors, and 
patrons in cases which the superintendent has not been able to dis- 
pose of or which may be appealed from his decision. 


18. Hear communications, written or oral, from citizens or organ- 
izations on matters of administration of policy. 


19. Visit the schools; observe or investigate the efficiency of 
instruction. . 


The list is not complete. In the smaller community 
where the principal or superintendent cannot find time 
to perform all the duties that belong to his office, he 
must leave some to members of the board. Clearly less 
harm will come to the schools if he leaves to the board 
such duties as the supervision of repairs, the selection of 
janitors, and the installation of equipment, than if the 
duties so left are the nomination of teachers, the selection 
of textbooks, and the supervision of instruction. 


PRESENT Status oF THESE PRINCIPLES 


In several particulars, to be enumerated below, the 
distribution of authority between lay and professional 
groups at present is not in accordance with the principles 
stated, and the school organization is of such a nature 
as to make proper distribution difficult or impossible. 

Some Organizations without Lay Boards. — In some 
state and county organizations there are no lay boards’ 
with general powers of school control. The tendency 
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in such situations is to restrict the activities of the pro- 
fessional official to those prescribed by law. Since the 
law cannot state, except in general terms, the many 
duties that may arise, the official is often made into a 
high-grade clerk. Sometimes officials with unusual 
aggressiveness and power of leadership have gone beyond 
the legal statement of duties. When this is done we 
then have combined in a single official both the legisla- 
tive and executive functions. Even should such organ- 
ization give an alert professional leadership, which in the 
long run is doubtful, it fails to provide a means for secur- 
ing the judgment of lay people or their representatives 
at the time when such judgment would be the most 
helpful. 

Inadequate Local Lay Representation.— In every 
state the local school unit has a lay board. Sometimes 
this is only a single individual, but he does have certain 
legislative functions, such as representing his district. 
Inadequate representation of lay people is most likely 
to be found in those states having the common school 
district as the local unit. The professional officer, 
usually the county superintendent, then has to deal 
with as many legislative boards as there are school 
districts in his territory. Under such circumstances 
the difficulties of getting a working division of func- 
tions along the lines of the suggested principles are 
obvious. * 

Professional Executive Not Always Responsible to 
Board. — In a number of cases where a state or inter-- 
mediate unit has a lay board of control the professional 
executive is not responsible to the board. In Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, the governor appoints both the state 
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board of education and the state superintendent. 
Thirty-four states in all select their state superintendent 
by popular election. In twenty-five states the county 
superintendent, or comparable officer, is chosen by the 
people. To get a sound division of functions between 
lay and professional groups under such an organization 
is difficult if not impossible. 

Tendencies in Rural Territory. — Data regarding the 
actual division of functions between laymen and pro- 
fessional people in the rural territory are only frag- 
mentary but they doubtless reveal tendencies. Ferriss 
in his study of high schools in rural New York (places 
under four thousand five hundred population) found 
that approximately 75 per cent of the principals had 
at least advisory power in the selection of teachers. 
About 43 per cent recommended or appointed teachers 
on the approval of the board. In the assignment of the 
teachers’ work 87 per cent had some authority.1_ In his 
study of high school principals in all sections of the 
United States, published in 1924, Koos? presents data 
regarding the extent to which the initiative in certain 
functions is located in the board and in the professional 
staff. The board assumed no initiative in organizing 
the class schedule, controlling debating and similar 
activities, keeping records and reports, exercising ordi- 
nary disciplinary control, conferring with teachers about 
class work, and planning the course of study. This is 
as it should be. However, the board took the initiative 
in selecting new high school teachers in 12.5 per cent 
of the cases, in disciplinary control involving supervision 

1 Ferriss, Emory N., “The Rural High School,’ New York Rural School Survey, pp. 55, 

2 Koos, L. V., The High School Principal, p. 88. 
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or expulsion in 7.7 per cent, and in visiting classrooms 
for supervisory purposes in 2.9 per cent of the schools. 
Koos’ data is from 104 high schools in places of one 
thousand to twenty-five thousand population. John- 
son secured the judgment of 123 school-board presidents 
in Iowa as to whether certain functions should be per- 
formed by the board or by the superintendent. His 
data! show the percentage of these officers who believe 
the board should perform certain functions: hire janitor, 
95 per cent; supervise janitor, 24 per cent; purchase 
supplies, 72 per cent; distribute supplies, 19 per cent; 
nominate teachers, 48 per cent; assign teachers, 16 per 
cent; supervise teachers, 14 per cent; raise school funds, 
21 per cent; distribute school funds, 14 per cent; have 
charge of upkeep of property, 71 per cent; promote 
pupils, 9 per cent; grade pupils, 4 per cent. We cannot 
say that these figures from Johnson reveal the actual 
division of duties in the schools represented. The data 
do emphasize the prevalence of erroneous conceptions 
of school-board functions among influential lay people 
in a rural state. 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Evaluate the article in Elementary School Journal, Vol. XX, 
pp. 756-766, called “Definition of Legislative and Executive Func- 
tions of School Government.” 

2. Analyze the situation in your state as to the existence of lay 
boards on state, intermediate, and local levels that favor or hinder 
a proper division of function between lay and professional groups. _ 

3. What specific legislation exists in your state tending to safe- 
guard the rights of the professional group? 


1 Johnson, 8. W., ‘‘ Relations Existing between Superintendents and School Boards in 
Iowa,” American School Board Journal, Jan., 1920, pp. 35-37. : 
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4, What other safeguards might be set up through legislation? 
Where should a state stop on this matter of setting up legislative 
safeguards? 


5. Get as definite data as possible regarding the actual division 
of functions in your community between the superintendent and 
the board and evaluate this situation in terms of the principles stated 
in this chapter. Would you modify any of those principles? 


2 6. Formulate a set of rules and regulations governing the division 
of responsibilities that might be adopted by a village or county 
board of education. What is the value of such rules and regulations? 


7. If conditions make some participation of the lay members in 
executive work imperative, which duties may most easily be turned 
over to them? Which duties should the principal or superintendent 
be most particular about performing himself? May the board set up 
safeguards in such a condition of affairs? 


8. If you were to go into a school system where the board has been 
in the habit of selecting the teachers, how would you proceed to 
educate the members on this matter? 


9. If school buildings are used for other than regular school 
affairs, e.g., the community lecture course, dances, etc., who should 
be held responsible for the proper care of the building? 


10. Should the members of the board, individually or as a group, 
visit classes for the purpose of supervising the work? Passing judg- 
ment upon the personality and disciplinary ability of a particular 
teacher? Getting a general idea of conditions in the school? 


11. To whom should the janitor be responsible? To whom should 
drivers of consolidation wagons or trucks be responsible? 


12. Whose duty is it to care for the buildings and grounds during 
vacation? What factors might justify different answers to this 
question? 


13. Is a superintendent right when he takes the position that he 
will resign unless every recommendation is accepted? If he is not 
right in taking such an attitude, under what conditions ought he to 
resign? 


14. Under what circumstances would parents be justified in going 
to members of the board instead of to the superintendent to complain 
about a certain teacher? 
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CHAPTER X 


THE PROCESS OF LEADERSHIP IN A 
TYPICAL RURAL SCHOOL SITUATION 


Tue Type or LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


The Need for Leadership. — We have already seen 
that interest and initiative in education on the part of 
lay people are not inherent in local control. Local con- 
trol merely offers the opportunity for their development. 
The chief responsibility for bringing citizens to have a 
larger vision of education naturally falls upon the school 
administrator. Our problem in this chapter and the 
following one is to seek an understanding of the process 
involved when a rural group is influenced to take action 
because of the activities of a school leader, and of meth- 
ods that may be employed in making that process 
effective. We shall have space to analyze only one type 
of leadership situation confronting the superintendent, 
but this will be the type that seems to be most needed 
at present. It is what may be called the socially intel- 
ligent and democratic type of leadership as contrasted 
with that which is based largely upon emotion or tra- 
dition or authority. By what process is a school dis- 
trict brought to codperate with others in a project of 
consolidation? How is it led to the decision that a new 
building should be provided or the standard of salaries 
raised? ‘These questions indicate the type of Borer os 
which we shall here consider. : 
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Confusion in the Use of the Term. — The first diffi- 
culty is lack of definition. In common speech it is 
difficult to find a consistent concept of leadership. Fre- 
quently the official — the president, the governor, the 
superintendent, the minister, the general — is referred 
to as the leader of his group whether that group be 
large or small. Sometimes the contributor of an original 
idea is called a leader. Thus we class as leaders, Galileo, 
Bacon, Columbus, and Einstein. On the other hand, 
the one who is an aggressive exponent of an idea is con- 
ceded qualities of leadership as in the case of Wilson 
with the League of Nations and the more prominent of 
the interpreters of John Dewey’s philosophy of educa- 
tion. At times the new idea is in the field of invention. 
Marconi, Bell, and Edison stand as leaders of this type. 
The outstanding member of his group, whether surgeon, 
lawyer, minister, or farmer, is often referred to as a 
leader whether or not he consciously exerts influence 
over his fellows. So also is one who is able to get a 
following largely on the basis of habit, custom or tradition, 
whether in religion, politics, education, or what not. 
Again, the leader may be the one who suggests the way 
out of a particular difficulty, whether it be a ship on fire 
at sea or a commercial organization confronted with 
bankruptcy. Other popular conceptions will doubtless 
occur to the reader. 

Varying Methods of Leadership. — We find, further- 
more, great differences in the methods used by different 
leaders. One educational leader, for instance, may em-. 
phasize publicity, depending largely upon a presentation 
of the facts regarding present conditions to arouse 
activity for better schools. Another may place upon 
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capable and influential members of his lay group respon- 
sibility for creating sentiment for better things in their 
respective neighborhoods. A third may ask individuals 
or groups among the laymen to study particular prob- 
lems such as practicability of transportation, need for 
better equipment, and desirability of an improved 
building; and he may, through this self-activity, influ- 
ence these people to support publicly a program of bet- 
terment. A fourth may attack the problem by striving 
to bring about a greater cohesion in his constituency 
through other than school matters in order that the 
resulting unity of action may be directed ultimately to 
the school. He may enter actively into the work of the 
grange or the commercial club or may bring people 
together for social diversion by means of a field-day 
program. Still another may emphasize the element of 
personal loyalty and may secure improved conditions 
largely because people trust him and wish to please him. 
Any leader may use in different proportions all of these 
and other specific procedures. 

Possibility of Analysis. — Because of the many dif- 
ferences found in leadership situations as to complexity 
of the problem, qualities demanded to meet these situ- 
ations, and methods used in meeting them, most people 
seem to have fallen into the state of mind of accepting 
leadership as an activity so hopelessly involved as to 
defy analysis. Yet, if the process of leadership could 
be analyzed, that analysis would have a very real social 
value. If we could understand clearly what are the 
essential elements in all the bewildering complexities of 
even one type of leadership, if we could see what the 
really fundamental factors are in getting a group to fol- 
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low the lead of someone, we could then direct our atten- 
tion to the pivotal points in that process. We could 
then determine methods of procedure on the basis of 
their promoting or hindering the attainment of these 
essential elements, and could train ourselves to become 
either better leaders or better followers than we are 
otherwise likely to be. Not the least of the results 
would be a more rational attitude toward this social 
experience. Too long we have represented leadership 
as a mystical rather than a rational process. 

Emphasis on Principles, Not on Specific Methods. — 
The leader who thinks only in terms of specific methods 
of influencing people to follow him is likely to find him- 
self in difficulties. Publicity in school affairs is generally 
desirable, but publicity may be carried so far and be so 
overdone that citizens may begin to wonder what is 
behind it. They may suspect the superintendent of 
advertising himself, or the teaching staff of having 
designs on a higher salary schedule. Using lay leaders 
in the various neighborhoods is splendid, provided people 
do not get the impression that the superintendent is 
lazy or is getting others to “draw his chestnuts from the 
fire.” Personal loyalty as a method of leadership is 
desirable unless it means that people follow without 
thinking or unless it creates suspicion on the part of a 
large number that the superintendent is ‘‘building his 
fences” for a permanent job or for some political office. 
Why is it that a particular method in one situation 
means a desirable type of activity on the part of the — 
group one wishes to influence and in another situation 
has quite an opposite effect? There must be something 

back of the particular method that is significant, some 


ae 
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underlying principle that we ought to seek out. Of 
course the “born” leader will adjust himself almost 
intuitively to the various situations in a more or less 
effective fashion, but even he may find it helpful at times 
to understand clearly the fundamental factors involved. 

Socially Intelligent Leadership in a Rural School 
Situation. — It is not our purpose here to attempt an 
exact and scientific definition of leadership in general. 
Our purpose is to consider only one of the most common 
leadership situations to be found in the field of rural 
education — one that is, therefore, particularly signifi- 
cant. The type we are here considering is that involved 
in bringing a rural group that appears to be satisfied 
with inferior schools to provide those conditions and 
facilities that will mean better education. This type of 
leadership has three important characteristics. 

1. It involves the development of a dominantly con- 
scious and active form of group behavior rather than one 
that is a dominantly customary and traditional. Our 
great need in rural education is to draw communities out 
of an habitual, complacent attitude toward their schools. 
The representative of the group who merely defends 
what the group now thinks or does is not, therefore, the 
sort of leader we have in mind. 

2. This type of leadership requires not so much the 
contribution of an idea or procedure (in a scientific 
sense) as the creation of a desire for that which the pro- 
fession generally accepts as educationally sound. Lead- 
ership in using the scientific method in extending the 
bounds of professional knowledge is of course funda- 
mental to the right sort of education, but the problem 
of developing it is outside the scope of this chapter. 
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3. The type of leadership here considered is not the 
formal influence of the purely official leader, such as a 
county superintendent, but the influence of one who can 
make a group educationally alert. This leader may or 
may not be a professional officer. 

Origin. — Let us consider the origin of such a leader- 
ship situation. In our reactions to the environment in 
which we live we make both habitual and reflective 
responses. If we meet the same sort of situation day 
after day, we tend to respond in a more or less habitual 
manner. When we are somehow made aware of the 
fact that we are not meeting the situation in the best 
possible way, we begin to wonder how our activities 
may be made more effective. So a farmer will tend to 
care for his stock in his customary manner until an epi- 
demic breaks out, or low prices compel economy in feed- 
ing, or he has learned from some source that better 
results may. be secured through the use of other methods. 

When the situation is one involving a group rather 
than an individual, the same general principle as to the 
nature of the response applies. The people of a school 
district may continue to think that their school building 
is entirely adequate or they may, through some means, 
be made to doubt its adequacy and so may begin to 
reflect on how to secure a better one. When more than 
one person is involved, there is more or less group con- 
sciousness, a realization that not oneself only but all 
the members are concerned and there is a tendency, 
therefore, to take the others into account in whatever 
action is contemplated. This does not mean that there 
is a “mind” outside of the different individuals in the 
group. However, each person, because of the stimulus 
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of others, reacts more or less differently from the way 
that he would react alone or to an inanimate object. 

In almost any group the members differ in such things 
as knowledge of and interest in a problem, intellectual 
ability, aggressiveness, and ambition, so that when a 
problematic situation arises there is unequal activity on 
the part of the members. Some do nothing; some do 
little; some are very active. Leadership may come 
because the group as a whole turns to the one who 
appears to possess greatest ability for meeting the situ- 
ation, or has most time to devote to the matter, or is 
most aggressive in urging action. It is not imperative, 
however, that the leader come from within the original 
group; in the initial stages he may be from outside, 
though before he becomes a genuine leader he must be 
accepted by the group. The county superintendent 
may urge the importance of a new building in a district 
of which he is not a resident, but if his leadership in this 
matter is to be effective he must convince the people of 
that district that he is working for their welfare. Fur- 
thermore, as this illustration shows, it is not imperative 
that the realization of the problematic situation be first 
recognized by the group as a whole or by any member 


of it; someone outside may do that and call the attention _ 


of the group to the situation. Often when the problem- 
atic situation arises the original group is broken up into 
two or more — those who favor remodeling the building; 
those who favor a new one; and possibly even those who 
think that the present one is adequate. . 

Purpose. — Before we undertake further analysis it is 
important that we see this type of leadership process in 
its entirety. It is a conscious, adaptive process of a 
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group similar in its fundamentals to a conscious, adap- 
tive process of an individual. That is, there are the 
stages pointed out by Dewey in his analysis of a com- 
plete act of thought: a felt need; a definition of the 
difficulty; suggestions of possible solution; development 
of the bearings of these suggestions; and a conclusion.! 
In particular problems there may be short-circuitings of 
thought through some of these stages, but the analysis 
is generally applicable. In the case of leadership, the 
process is complicated by certain factors such as the 
stimulus one human being gives another, the necessity 
of getting a number of people to be in substantial agree- 
ment, and the tendency for them to depend largely upon 
some one person to direct the necessary activities. In 
our analysis this large adaptive process is assumed to be 
the purpose of the leadership, and our attention is - 
directed to certain elements that are fundamental in 
influencing the group to be active and to follow some- 
one in carrying on the activities involved. 

A Typical Situation. — Let us illustrate our problem 
of leadership by a very common situation. There are, 
let us say, a number of small rural schools, with in- 
experienced, relatively untrained teachers, unsanitary 
buildings, insufficient equipment, meager curriculum 
offerings, and small attendance. While this situation 
could be met, in part at least, by providing better super- 
vision or by giving more state aid so that the buildings 
could be improved and better teachers secured, the pro- 
fession generally favors consolidation as the basic remedy 
when conditions are favorable. Note certain charac- . 
teristics in the situation. 

1 Dewey, John, How We Think, Chapter 6. 
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1. In most communities there will be open hostility 
to the proposal of consolidation, so that the attitude of 
the group must be changed before favorable action can 
be expected. There are no deep seated impulses or long 
established habits favorable to the proposed action, such 
as the military leader may utilize. Habits and more 
powerful impulses are more likely to work against the 
proposal. 

2. Consolidation is not in this day a new idea, an origi- 
nal contribution; the problem lies in persuading the 
people in the community to accept what the educa- 
tional profession believes to be generally sound. 

3. Acceptance of consolidation on the part of the rural 
group is likely to come only through the active influence, 
the leadership of some one. This person is likely, though 
not certain, to be the official school leader, the super- 
intendent. 


ESSENTIALS IN THE FUNCTIONING OF SOCIALLY IN- 
TELLIGENT LEADERSHIP 


When we analyze a number of experiences of the type 
described above, there are three elements that seemingly 
are essential to the successful functioning of leadership. 
They are: the need for better adjustment, group recog- 
nition of the need, and confidence in the leader. 

Need for Better Adjustment. — There is a need for 
the better adjustment of a group to some phase of its 
environment. This need may be real or it may not. 
So long as the group believes, however, that the need 
actually exists, its motive power is as great as if the need 


did exist. If there is no foundation in fact for the sup-. 


posed need for adjustment, the group will recognize this 
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sooner or later. The leadership will then be ignored or 
repudiated and the group dispersed unless other factors 
enter to hold it together. 

Any one or more of several factors may enter into the 
belief of a group that there is a situation demanding 
their attention when this is not really the case. Some- 
times the evidence, though obvious, is partly or wholly 
untrue so that even those who are reasonably critical 
might form wrong conclusions. The farmer is not 
infrequently misled by the argument that since farm 
children are much out of doors and have work to do 
there, physical education is unnecessary. The neglected 
factor is that neither work nor outdoor exercise dis- 
covers and corrects certain types of physical deficiencies. 
Sometimes the leader may wilfully misrepresent the 
facts to his group. Probably more frequently the group 
is uncritical because it does not possess the technical 
knowledge or the ability needed to interpret the facts, 
or has such confidence in the leader that it does not 
scrutinize the situation critically enough. 

Importance of the Situation. — This analysis should 
lead us to see the incompleteness of the rather wide- 
spread notion that leadership grows out of the qualities 
possessed by the leader rather than out of the demands 
of the environment. Above the level of purely instinc- 
tive reaction, the leader uses his powers to make the 
group see the situation. Because the personality of the 
leader is often employed in such vivid manner and 
because groups sometimes revert to action on or only 
a little above the instinctive level, the situation itself 
_is often overlooked. The old-time political meeting is 
an illustration of how the situation — in this case, the 
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seeking of judgments on governmental questions — is 
overshadowed by such factors as the band, the red fire, 
and the emotion-appealing oratory. This does not 
mean that certain qualities generally attributed to lead- 
ers — vision, soundness of judgment, alertness, aggres- 
siveness, poise, etc. — are unimportant in leadership of 
the socially intelligent type. Failure to possess them in 
the right combination means failure in meeting the sit- 
uation. Possession of part of them only or of some of 
them to an inadequate degree means only partial suc- 
cess. Many situations crying for adjustment have 
existed for which no person with the required qualities 
has been available to direct the necessary activities 
wisely. Successful leadership demands, therefore, as 
does the meeting of other problematic situations, a 
happy union of situation and ability. A good example 
of this is Grant, who failed as a merchant, but whose 
peculiar qualities functioned effectively in the military 
situation that later arose. 

The more knowledge of the situation the members of 
the group possess, and the greater their capacity, their 
ability to analyze motives, and the dominance of their 
intellectual over their emotional processes, the greater 
are the chances that a genuine need must exist in order 
to get group activity. If we are to make this process of 
leadership most useful socially, we should direct our 
attention primarily to the need for adjustment rather 
than to the qualities possessed by the leader. Empha- 
sis of the latter element to the virtual exclusion of the 
element of need tends to perpetuate irrational states of 
mind on this very fundamental social activity. If the 
need for adjustment exists, attention may then be 
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directed to bringing to bear upon it the qualities of 
leadership required for satisfactory results. 

Group Recognition of the Need. — Growing directly 
out of the need for adjustment, we have a second ele- 
ment in this process of leadership that has already been 
hinted at — that is that the group concerned must be 
aware of this need. Teachers may be poor, buildings 
unhygienic, and curricula meager, but until those con- 
cerned know that these things are true we cannot expect 
group activity that will make leadership effective in 
that situation. If the schoolhouse burns, maladjust- 
ment is obvious. But there are many cases where the 
group affected does not see the maladjustment until it is 
pointed out. This may be the case with impure food; 
its effect may be so gradual that the refined procedures 
of the laboratory and the training of the specialist must 
be utilized to show that maladjustment does exist. The 
group must then be made conscious of the results revealed 
by the use of scientific procedure. Or, to turn to the 
field of education, the average person is not likely to 
realize the dangers in a rural education that aims pri- 
marily to keep people on the farm. It is necessary to 
point out that the farm does not require so many work- 
ers since the introduction of machinery; that many 
children can achieve greater success and happiness in 
other pursuits than agriculture; and that such a narrow 
purpose does not provide the conditions favorable to a 
most complete growth in the individual. 

Desire to Overcome the Difficulty. — But it is not 
enough that the group be aware of this maladjustment. 
It must desire to overcome the difficulty. 

The creation of this desire is seldom, if ever, a purely 
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intellectual process. Men do not always act in accord- 
ance with the facts in the case. One reason for this 
may be selfishness. A man may know that the school 
building is unhygienic but his dislike to pay taxes may 
warp his judgment. Or, certain preconceptions may 
make him actually unable to give the proper weight to 
facts that are presented. For example, he may recog- 
nize that the window space in the schoolhouse is only 
half what it should be, but the notion that he is able 
to use his eyes after attending such a school makes him 
unable to appreciate the seriousness of the situation. 
Because of his particular experience he may not be able 
to weigh properly such contributing factors as the pres- 
ent tendency for children to use their eyes in close work, 
such as reading, more than was the case a generation 
ago, the fact that he possesses an unusually strong pair 
of eyes, or the fact that he was not in the schoolhouse 
so many hours as children are now. Many people are 
motivated by stubbornness, feeling that they must be 
consistent with positions formerly held. Some few go 
so far that they are dominated by judgments already 
formed; their mental activities are directed not by the 
desire to seek truth but by the determination to find 
justification for their judgments. At the same time the 
interpretation of the facts is often colored by the per- 
sonality of the individual presenting those facts. So 
the speaker by a display of tremendous earnestness, by 
incisive language, or by effective intonation may break 
down the ordinary restraint exercised over emotional 
processes and make a direct appeal to activity through 
the feelings. More than a few think not with ideas nor 
with facts but with enticing words and slogans. The 
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effectiveness of other than intellectual appeals will vary 
among individuals and groups according to their experi- 
ence and intellectual discipline. The rural citizen is 
not, of course, the only member of the human family 
who has these characteristics. 

That men do not always respond to facts as they 
should is not a reason for assuming that progress is hope- 
less. Rather that fact should challenge us to further 
study that we may know how to deal with people wisely. 
As Jastrow! states it so well: “. . . every advance in 
understanding is a step forward in logic, in the standards 
of evidence and the rigidity of conclusions, in the con- 
ceptions of plausibility and the discipline of the mind.” 

In our analysis we have now reached this point: there 
is a need for adjustment in a situation where schools 
are inferior and the group has been made conscious of 
this need to such a degree that it is ready to approve 
or enter upon such activities as seem desirable. What 
shall those activities be? Who shall represent the group 
in carrying them out? 

Confidence in the Leader. — These questions we may, 
at this point, answer in a general way, by saying that 
those activities will be undertaken that seem to the group 
most likely to give the adjustment desired, and the 
representative, or leader, will be the one who seems to 
the group most able to direct those activities and in 
whose integrity or other significant qualities the group 
believes. Confidence is, therefore, another essential 
matter. 

The significance of confidence is readily understood. 
Without it no person may reach the point where he can 


1 Jastrow, Joseph, The Psychology of Conviction, p. 15 
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legitimately claim that he is the leader of the group in 
the sense in which leadership is here used. With the 
confidence of his group the leader may have the assur- 
ance that his actions will, within limits, receive the sup- 
port of his followers. Confidence may, of course, exist 
in different degrees. 

The group, having come to the point of view that some 
adjustment should be made, may then act in either of 
two ways. (1) Feeling its inadequacy (as to ability, 
time, or even interest) to determine the activities that 
are likely to meet the situation best, the group may 
select (formally or informally) some one to assume 
responsibility for evaluating various activities and for 
carrying out the one selected. The group is then more 
concerned with finding a person with qualities significant 
for successful leadership in the particular situation 
involved than it is in proposing specific lines of action. 
This is the case in choosing a new head for the army, a 
bank president, or a superintendent of schools. Some- 
times the leader is given virtually complete authority to 
propose and initiate activities, though it is more cus- 
tomary to give him a group of advisers to evaluate pro- 
posals, to represent the point of view of the group, or 
even to serve as a check on him. The customary board 
of education serves such a combination of functions. 
(2) Sometimes the group itself may discuss various 
modes of activity under more or less temporary leader- 
ship and, having determined upon a particular course, 
then select the individual to leadit. This is more likely 
to occur in relatively small and highly democratic 
groups. ; fe 

In either procedure the group has chosen its leader 
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because it has confidence not only in his ability to do 
well what it wants done, but also in his integrity in 
acting for the welfare of the group, and in his willingness 
to take the time and to expend the energy required. 

The Interrelation of the Essential Elements. — The 
three elements herein considered do not have a con- 
sistent chronological relationship; neither are they 
entirely separate elements superimposed upon each 
other as blocks of stone in a building. When the rural 
school administrator has already impressed his constit- 
uency with his ability, his integrity, his understanding 
of their needs, that confidence in him may be transferred 
to a new situation so that it is easier to make the group 
aware of needed adjustments. An increased salary 
schedule will come more easily if the superintendent has 
already made a profound impression upon the com- 
munity. In another situation the group may have 
practically no confidence in anyone, but as the need is 
made more clear this confidence may develop. Each 
of these elements appears to affect the others and to be 
in turn affected by them. In general it is probably | 
correct to say that each grows as the others grow. 

Activities Involved in Adjustment.— As soon as a 
member of the group (whether he becomes the leader or 
not) begins to sense the need for adjustment he tends 
to cast about for ways and means of meeting that need. 
The more he and his fellow members desire an adjust- 
ment because of a realization of its importance, the more 
likely they are to give thought, individually and col- 
lectively, to the matter. 

At this point the distinction between two types of 
leaders should be pointed out. (1) There is the type 
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that develops from the activity of the group, where the 
group itself, seeing a situation to be met, turns to some 
one to lead it. This generally means that some member 
of the group has first sensed the situation and brought 
it to the realization of his fellows without being himself 
particularly identified with the problem. (2) There is 
the type where some person seeing the need for adjust- 
ment begins to stimulate the group and retains through- 
out a position of prominence. The official leader, such 
as the county superintendent, belongs to this second 
type if he is alert to the needs of his group. ‘The chief 
difference in these two types is that in the second the 
leader analyzes and evaluates the needs of the group, 
selecting the ones that seem most significant or hopeful 
of solution, while in the first type the leader was called 
for to meet a need already recognized by the group. 

In either case the leader should utilize all available 
knowledge and the most approved methods of investi- 
gation in deciding how to improve matters. Methods 
of activity that are entirely new may be conceived and 
- tried out, but in rural education if even the existing pro- 
fessional knowledge were utilized, conditions would be 
vastly better than they now are. In forming his con- 
clusions or in making his recommendations the leader 
must keep in mind how his followers will react. If the 
conclusion cannot be made to win their support or if 
they begin to lose confidence in him for any other reason, 
then his leadership is in jeopardy. Therefore, in rural 
education the most serious obstacles to progress just 
now are in getting the group to recognize the need for 
adjustment to such a degree that it is willing to act. 
The need for consolidation may be clear; the really diffi- 
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cult matter is to get the community to act in accordance 
with the facts. 

A Danger in Official Leadership. — An official leader, 
such as a school superintendent, selected to assume 
responsibility for definite types of problems, should be 
alert to a certain danger. The existence of such an 
official leader indicates that groups perform certain 
activities that are more or less formal and that constant 
recurrence of these activities makes it desirable to have 
someone ready to undertake their direction. The 
danger lies in the leader’s getting a crystallized con- 
sciousness regarding all his duties because of the routine 
nature of a part of those duties. What the rural school 
administrator especially needs is an acute, searching 
consciousness continually looking for places where his 
constituency may make more effective educational ad- 
justments. He cannot be guided altogether by what his 
group wishes; they are even more likely to become crys- 
tallized than he is. They see less clearly the need for 
educational changes in a constantly changing world; 
they know less of what better adjustments other groups 
are making; they have less clearly defined objectives. 
It is this acute, searching consciousness that is the pre- 
requisite to genuine leadership that we professional 
people must develop in ourselves.1 

1 For problems connected with this chapter, see end of Chapter XI. 


CHAPTER XI 


SOME METHODS OF MAKING LEADERSHIP 
EFFECTIVE 


It must not be concluded from the analysis presented 
in the preceding chapter, that leadership is purely an 
intellectual process. Both leaders and followers are 
human and possess, therefore, intellectual and emotional 
characteristics. Our purpose in this chapter is to sug- 
gest methods that may be used in meeting certain 
problems that arise when men and women face the con- 
ditions imposed by the essential elements in the socially 
intelligent type of leadership. 

Method of Determining Needs. — Clearly all the 
needs that must be met will not be equally evident to 
the community. 

1. There is the situation in which the group is acutely 
conscious of the need. Examples are: a teacher who 
cannot maintain order in the school; a new school build- 
ing that has been destroyed; better prices for farm 
products. 

2. There is the situation in which the group is only 
vaguely conscious of the problem. Such is usually the 
case with curriculum revision in the schools. People in 
general may be more or less aware that the school pro- 
gram does not function as it should, but habit continues 
to operate until reflection is stimulated. 
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3. There is the situation in which the group is entirely 
unaware of the need for adjustment. The problem may 
be so complex that only the specialist with his superior 
knowledge and technique is likely to notice the malad- 
justment or to discover the remedy for it. An instance 
is the question of choosing textbooks with size of type, 
length of line, ete., suited to the age of the children 
using them. Problems of maladjustment shade off into 
each other as far as obviousness is concerned, but such 
a classification as that suggested may serve the purpose 
of revealing in a general way the extent of the problem 
of creating awareness in any particular situation. 

Collection of Data. — Whatever the needs for adjust- 
ment may be they should be defined. Where the need 
is not obvious to the group, facts bearing upon it should 
be collected in order that data may be available, not 
only for showing just what causes the need, but for 
making this need clear to the lay group. It is not 
enough to know that attendance is irregular. The 
extent of the irregularity with comparative data from 
other schools may be required to make the situation 
clear. To attack the problem most successfully one 
needs to know the contributing causes: illness, distance 
to school, age of children, weather conditions, and other 
factors. Even if the need for adjustment is so clear 


_ that none can fail to see it, as in the case of a burned 


schoolhouse, there ought to be sufficient study to know 
what sort of a building should be provided to meet 
present and future requirements of pupils, curriculum, 
and sanitation, and what its cost will probably be. 

A Program of Improvement. — Furthermore it is im- 
portant that the leader have a program of improvement. 
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Consolidation may appear to him to be the best solution 
to the general problem of insufficient supervision, poor 
teachers, many classes, and inadequate libraries and 
equipment. But to attack the heart of the difficulty 
directly may be unwise because the group is not ready 
for this. Hence, a program covering the activities of 
several years may be in the superintendent’s mind but 
only one of the minor needs, such as better libraries, 
may be brought to the attention of the group this year. 
Methods of Making the Group Conscious of the 
Need. — Many methods have been followed in attempt- 
ing to make rural people conscious of the need for better 
educational conditions to such a degree that they desire 
improvement. In this connection it is well to recall the 
statements made on pp. 199-201 regarding some non- 
intellectual factors involved in dealing with people. 
Reports, Bulletins. — Some superintendents have util- 
ized annual reports in printed form.! In these reports 
the officials have given statistics regarding attendance, 
teacher qualification, retardation, etc. They have 
shown what it costs to maintain the schools and what 
effect certain improvements would have upon costs. 
They have pictured conditions as they are and as they 
might be and have shown what progressive communities 
have done to secure better facilities. Even more effec- 
tive is the quarterly, monthly, or weekly bulletin to 
school patrons that is becoming rather common. in pro- 
gressive city and county school systems. One district 
superintendent in New York used certain standard tests 
as a means of convincing trustees of the need for im- 


1 Three particularly effective rural school reports that have come to the attention of 
the writer are those for Goodhue Co,, Minnesota, 1919; Winnebago Co., Illinois, 1914; 
Allegheny Co., Pennsylvania, 1921. =a 
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proved textbooks. In all methods involving the use of 
facts the emphasis of the facts must be adjusted to the 
group. Some are not yet sufficiently accustomed to 
forming decisions primarily on the basis of fact to 
warrant the neglect of other types of influence. 

Community Meetings, Publicity. — Many officials have 
held school fairs and county or community field days 
and picnics. A superintendent in Pennsylvania used 
the local school fairs as places to present to patrons the 
extent and the significance of irregular attendance. 
Some officials have secured the codperation of news- 
papers in giving space regularly for school news or in 
encouraging the discussion of school questions. Some 
have conducted excursions from somewhat backward 
communities to progressive communities where better 
buildings, attractive grounds, and modern equipment 
were demonstrated. The present writer has prepared 
a bulletin presenting in fairly simple and concrete form 
certain desirable features of rural school buildings, and a 
score card whereby an individual or group may evaluate 
‘its own building.! 

Local Leaders. — Influential persons in each com- 
munity should, whenever possible, be utilized. The sig- 
nificance of these local leaders is often overlooked by 
the superintendent. Since it is impossible for a pro- 
fessional officer in education to do all the technical work. 
that is required and also to come in intimate contact 
with all the members of his district, the local leader 
may be the most practicable means of bringing the 
ideals of the school to each and every citizen. Further- 
more, the average superintendent is not so competent 


1 Butterworth, Julian E., ‘Improving the School Building Facilities of One- and Two- 
Teacher Districts through Measurement,” Cornell Extension Bulletin No. 52. 
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to deal with Jones or Smith as is a neighbor. Not only 
does each group have its particular points of view but 
each person has characteristics that should be taken 
into account. If local leaders are carefully chosen and 
wisely guided, the superintendent will find that dividing 
responsibilities will increase the confidence of citizens in 
him. To them it will suggest that he is not primarily 
concerned in exerting influence over others. 

Conferences. — Parent-teacher associations may be 
utilized. Individual or group conferences are likely to 
be particularly effective because they give opportunity 
to understand existing states of mind, and to make 
approaches that will be effective. The penurious indi- 
vidual, the local leader jealous of a rival, the man with 
no children in school, the one who thinks ‘‘What was 
good enough for me is good enough for my children,” 
all may be reached if right approaches are used. A word 
of encouragement may be given the superintendent who 
has patiently attacked all these problems and yet has 
not succeeded in getting the group to follow him. He 
may be nearer success than he realizes. Familiarity 
with an idea is an important factor in its acceptance and 
often time alone can be effective. 

These are merely samples of what has been done or 
may be done to create a greater desire for better school 
conditions on the part of rural people. The various 
types of procedures need careful evaluation that their 
relative worth may be determined as accurately as pos- » 
sible. Above all each rural school official needs to 
study his particular situation to discover the procedures 
most likely to be effective. 


1 The problems stated at the end of this chapter will t oth 
student will find it worth while to consider. a VaESS! other mete 
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Methods of Creating Confidence. — A group will not 
accept as leader in significant situations a person in 
whom they do not have confidence both as to ability 
and as to integrity. The prospective leader must show 
evidence of ability to direct the necessary activities and 
to do it not for his own advantage but for what the group 
considers to be its welfare. This confidence thus 
expressed may be based upon significant factors or 
trivial ones. More than one group has expressed con- 
fidence, at least temporarily, in a person whose chief 
asset was the ability to use plausible words. Mere per- 
sonal likableness is a powerful factor with nearly all 
groups. ‘This quality is useful especially in establishing 
attitudes, but unless it is backed by other substantial 
qualities the superintendent is bound to fail in doing 
his job well. 

Understanding of Group Characteristics. — The person 
who would lead must, therefore, be a careful student of 
the characteristics of his group as well as of the situation 
to be improved. If the members are excessively con- 
servative, he must analyze the causes of this conserva- 
tism and do what he can to remedy those causes. If 
they have prejudices that are unwarranted, he must 
seek means of overcoming those prejudices. If they 
have learned the necessity of codperation he has an 
important asset in building a better rural education. 
There is an essential difference among types of rural 
school officials. The “leave-it-alone,” static type gov- 
erns his actions by what his group now wants. The 
coercion type realizes that he cannot make progress by 
following the suggestions of his constituency and so 
seeks legal authority to do what he believes to be good. 
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The real leader, however, not only knows what his goal 
should be, but he seeks, by understanding his group, to 
bring the group to an acceptance of methods that will 
attain that goal. 

This ability to understand the resources and the limi- 
tations of the group is greatly facilitated if the school 
official has at some time had experiences in common 
with the group. To have had only such common 
experiences is a serious handicap since it is unlikely that 
the official will be able to make a really critical analysis 
of that group in terms of its educational needs. To have 
had such experiences followed by contacts with other 
groups gives him a broader point of view in attacking 
his problem and tends in itself to create something of 
confidence on the part of the group. The members then 
feel that he is not an alien with entirely different experi- 
ences, ignorant of conditions in rural life. Hence the 
value of a teacher or superintendent in the rural terri- 
tory who originally came from the country but has had 
experience under other conditions. 

Sincerity. — In dealing with a group, sincerity on the 
part of the leader is essential. No cultivated art, unless 
it be extraordinarily clever, can in the long run be a 
substitute for a genuine feeling of earnestness in regard 
to the problem he has to meet. Unselfishness is also an 
important characteristic. 

Developing One’s Ability to Lead. — Probably every 
normal person has a desire to become a leader in some 
one or more of his numerous relationships. Can one do 
anything to make oneself a leader of a socially intelligent 
group? In answering this question we must keobs in 
mind what the leadership process involves. 
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The Three Essential Elements. —In connection with 
all three of the essential elements opportunities exist for 
interaction between the situation requiring leadership 
and the qualities possessed by every member of the group. 

1. In the case of an inadequate playground, it may 
take no unusual ability to demonstrate the existence of 
the problem. But if there is a laxness in school attend- 
ance, there is required a specialized ability to discover 
and present its extent, and to formulate hypotheses as 
to cause. Methods for doing this are already known 
and they may be understood and applied by any diligent 
person of average ability. 

2. In creating consciousness of need for change the 
leader must not only have control of all the significant 
facts of the case but must know how to present them 
to his group. There is here involved an understanding 
of psychology, and of its application through the use of 
conferences, letters, reports, bulletins, and local leaders. 
Psychology is now widely taught while its applications 
to the type of situation we are concerned with are 
beginning to receive attention. 

3. How far one may train himself to secure the confi- 
dence of his group is more questionable. Yet even here 
much may be done. A reputation for integrity — think- 
ing disinterestedly, standing firmly for what one believes 
to be right, etc. —is fundamental. One may impress © 
his prospective constituency with his apparent ability in 
general or on the specific problem at issue. Within 
limits he may make himself likable to the group; may 
develop poise and self-control that command respect; 
may cultivate an attitude of being open-minded and 
considerate of the views of others. The superintendent 
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who has in addition to a well-trained mind, earnestly 
directed to the scientific solution of his professional 
problems, the ability to remain human in his under- 
standing of and dealings with others is likely to be 
conspicuously successful as an educational leader. 

Clearly, then, one may train himself in ability to lead. 
This does not imply that everyone could make himself 
a Horace Mann or a Lincoln no matter how much he 
might strive or how favorable the situation might be. 
It merely means that one may be trained to learn to. 
lead more effectively than he otherwise would. Every 
experience that increases one’s ability to analyze a situ- 
ation, to make helpful suggestions from a wide range of 
available data, to be open-minded in attacking a prob- 
lem, to make clear to others the desirability of improved 
procedures, to be fair-minded and tactful in dealing 
with others, tends to increase one’s ability to lead. The 
person who is born with an unusual intellect or a com- 
manding physique or a winning voice is fortunate. He 
has the advantage over others less well endowed. But 
possession of these native capacities does not by any 
means guarantee success as a leader; in many situations 
they are not the most significant factors. 

Specific Situations. — Without neglecting this general 
training one may also train himself to lead in particular 
situations. Thus the prospective rural school adminis- 
trator may take those specialized professional courses 
that give him needed facts or tend to develop needed 
powers. The actual administrator may drift along 
meeting problems involving elements of leadership on 
an habitual plane, or he may make each situation that 
arises in his daily work a means for acquiring necessary 
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facts and for gaining new insight into people’s instincts, 
thoughts, and responses, or for analyzing his deficiencies 
for that particular task of leadership and overcoming 
them. Alertness in striving to improve oneself in meet- 
ing everyday problems may be the determining factor 
between marked and mediocre achievement in leadership. 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY (Chapters X and XI) 


1. Do you see any reasons for taking the position that in getting 
better school facilities the ability to lead the whole group of citizens 
is more important in the average rural community than in the 
average city? 

2. In these chapters, particular care has been taken to point out 
that we are analyzing that type of leadership which may be called 
the socially intelligent type in contrast to the instinctive and emo- 
tional type. Give an illustration of each of these types. Why is 
the development of the socially intelligent type of leadership impor- 
tant in rural education? Does this mean that a rural school leader 
should never use emotional appeals in order to persuade citizens to 
follow him on important school policies? 

3. Suppose you have in your community the problem of eee 
a new school building. How might you utilize the three essential 
elements described in these chapters in leading your community 
successfully? Does a knowledge of these essential elements help you? 

4. Select two of the most vital school needs of your community 
in which favorable action probably cannot be secured until at least 
a working majority of the citizens agree with you. Analyze the 
essential conditions that must be met before this working majority 
is likely to follow you. Compare your analysis with the three 
essential elements given in these chapters. Would you make any 
changes in that list of essential elements? 

5. Have you ever known a school official who appeared to work 
upon the belief that the personality of the leader was more important — 
than the educational need to be met? If so, what was the result? — 

6. Give some illustrations from your experience to show that in 
order to get a group to act it is not sufficient for the group merely 
to be aware that it ought to act. Analyze two or three of these cases 
to see what would be necessary in order to get action by the group. 
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7. Is the term “selling education” to the community, now used 
so frequently, a fortunate one? Are there any essential differences 
between leadership and selling, say, a suit of clothes? 


8. Secure a copy of an annual report of a superintendent to his 
board and community. If possible get one of a county superin- 
tendent. Analyze its contents from the point of view of interesting 
the community in better schools. Evaluate its style, its form, and 
any other features that might affect its value for leadership purposes. 


9. Secure a copy of a state, county, or community school bulletin 
(monthly or weekly news letter or periodical) that is intended pri- 
marily to reach lay people, and evaluate it. Plan such a bulletin for 
your constituency. 

10. Plan a campaign for greater regularity of attendance in your 
territory. For an increase in high school attendance. Could you 
make use of local leaders in these campaigns? 

11. A village principal wanted to impress upon his people the need 
of a new school building that would not only be hygienic but would 
provide some of the special rooms found in most modern buildings. 
He began by organizing some of the leading men into an athletic club 
that met in the basement of the building. Evaluate this procedure. 


12. If you wished to determine whether or not consolidation in a 
certain territory is desirable, what data would you collect? If that 
data showed consolidation to be desirable how would you proceed 
to get the people to accept the proposal? What data would you use? 
What types of persons would oppose the proposition and how might 
they be won over or their influence lessened? How might you use 
local leaders? 


13. “At moments of greatest discouragement and severest defeat 
& person may remember that his democratic-leadership possibilities 
cannot be stolen from him. Moreover, he may also take courage 
from the fact that his very defeats afford him new sympathies and a 
better understanding of the struggles of other persons, and, hence, 
may multiply his democratic-leadership possibilities manyfold.” 
(Bogardus: Fundamental of Social Psychology, p. 440.) Study the 
leadership failures of yourself or of others you have known in school 
work and evaluate this statement. If you find it true that failure is 
educative, what, in detail, makes it so? 

14. Which of the following factors appear to have most influence 
in giving a community confidence in its superintendent: intellectual 
brilliancy; earnestness; ‘‘ability to meet people’; open mindedness; 
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reputation before coming to the community; aggressiveness; industry 
in his professional work? 

15. In your own situation what factors tend to give the com- 
munity confidence in you? What tend to develop lack of confidence? 


16. Select from your professional contacts an average teacher in 
a one-room school. What responsibilities for leadership among her 
patrons may her official superior reasonably expect her to assume 
wisely? 

17. “The exercise of leadership power is somewhat intoxicating. 
It seems to create desires for more recognition and power, which being 
won inflates the ego. Soon, short cuts to power are sought, arbitrary 
methods are resorted to, and a false superiority complex becomes 
established” (Bogardus: Fundamentals of Social Psychology, p. 410). 
Have you seen illustrations of this? How does it tend to undermine 
the type of leadership considered in these chapters? What may 
the school leader do to overcome such human tendencies? 

18. In your experience have you seen illustrations of where a 
“pleasing” personality was a liability rather than an asset for edu- 
cational leadership? What were the significant factors? 

19. What might a teachers’ college, or a school of education in a 
university that is training rural school administrators, do to aid in 
preparing for meeting leadership situations? 
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CHAPTER XII 


DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITIES AMONG 
DIFFERENT UNITS 


Education a State Function. — We have already seen 
(pp. 70-72) that there are certain functions that no ordi- 
nary local unit, especially one not in a city, can perform 
satisfactorily no matter how wisely it may be planned 
and organized. 

By the tenth amendment to the federal constitution 
all matters not specifically mentioned, of which educa- 
tion is one, are left to the states or to the people. In 
the early constitutions of some of the states no reference 
was made to the subject. In fact, of the sixteen states 
comprising the union at the opening of the nineteenth 
century only eight — North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Georgia, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Delaware, and Tennessee — had made some such pro- 
vision. Now, however, each state has recognized the 
importance of education and the necessity of state 
responsibility by inserting more or less elaborate sections 
into its constitution. 

- The American state has, therefore, complete legal 
responsibility for education at the present time. This 
that the state possesses but from the fact that the citi- 
zens of the state have given it this responsibility. What 


citizens have given they could, of course, at any time 
221 
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withdraw by the use of methods of action authorized by 
the laws which they have themselves, either directly or 
through their representatives, established. This point 
of view is fundamental. There is danger of the citizen 
looking upon the state as an external agency created to 
exercise authority rather than one set up by citizens to 
administer the will of citizens. 

It does not follow because the state has the legal 
authority to control education that the state should 
exercise that authority in all its phases. On the con- 
trary the spirit of American government has been to 
give to local communities considerable responsibility in 
self-government. In education there has been a grad- 
ual tendency, for reasons already given, to shift author- 
ity from local to higher units. This process was accom- 
panied by much conflict between groups with different 
points of view.!. As was shown in the opening pages of 
Chapter IV, this centralization has proceeded in unequal 
degrees in different states, sometimes appearing to have 
gone too far, sometimes not far enough. 

An Underlying Principle in Allocating Functions. — 
If we are to get the greatest possible intelligent partici- 
pation of both lay and professional people in educational 
affairs, we should not take the attitude of giving to the 
higher units all the responsibilities that the lower units 
are willing to surrender. Such an attitude does not 
tend to stimulate the development of ability to assume 
responsibilities. We, as individuals, grow in ability to 
perform by undertaking responsibilities that are within 
our capacity: we study the problem, decide upon a mode 


1See Cubberley’s vivid a oe a of this development in hi s Public Educati: 
the United States, bea ae 3-6, , eee 
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of activity, succeed or fail by this mode, and learn to do 
better by analyzing, by failing, and by succeeding. The 
process is similar when it involves a group rather than an 
individual. It is essential, however, that we do not 
seek this growth at the expense of the school because 
what children lose now can probably never be Sag 
made up to them. 

We may, then, state the general principle underlying 
the division of pee a aiality among the different units 
thus: Give to lesser units such responsibilities as they 
are likely to perform as well as or better than the higher 
units. 

Difficulties in Making a Division. — The really diffi- 
cult problems arise in making an application of the fore- 
going principles. 

In the first place, the educational conditions that 
affect a wise distribution differ greatly. Prevailing 
forms of local units vary from state to state. Where the 
local unit is small, it is not capable of handling so many 
problems of control as where the unit is larger and the 
lay and professional forces more wisely organized. Even 
in a single state many types of local units will be found. 
In the city the problems of dividing functions are well 
on the way to solution, but our rural communities still 
have far to go. 

Conditions likewise vary greatly among the states in 
regard to the ability of the professional leadership in 
state and intermediate units and the conditions favor- 
able to the exercise of that leadership. In some states — 
we have not yet passed the stage of considering these 
officials as primarily political. In many states the lack 
of clerical, administrative, and supervisory assistance 
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makes it impossible for even a competent superintendent - 


to exercise real leadership. 

In the face of such variations in conditions it is impos- 
sible to set up a distribution of detailed functions among 
units that would be best for all the states. Nor are 
these variations constant. Conceptions of governmental 
relations among the different levels change. In the 
past we have had a highly decentralized form of govern- 
ment in this country; now we are moving rapidly in the 
other direction. Furthermore, the conditions under 
which government acts are constantly changing. Speak- 
ing generally, local control is becoming more effective 
because of larger units, more capable professional offi- 
cers, and a realization on the part of citizens of the 
importance of education. Such changes ought to be 
taken into account when a redistribution of functions is 
under consideration. At the same time higher units 
are qualifying themselves for more specialized service in 
such matters as approving buildings and planning 
consolidation projects. 

Changes in this problem are be expected. They 
do not, however, relieve us of the responsibility of under- 
standing as clearly as possible the factors that appear 
to be involved in wisely allocating the functions among 
the educational units in a state. 

Seeking Measures of the More Important Factors 
Involved. — In attempting to place the responsibility 
for the performance of any educational duty, we must 
first understand fully the conditions operating in the 
different units just described. Such questions as the 


following should then be raised regarding each function — 


to be performed. 
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Unbiased Judgment. — Is an unbiased judgment essen- 
tial? Whenever two or more local units become in- 
volved in a dispute, as in sétting boundaries, another 
party needs to be called in. If highly technical ability 
is involved, as in the interpretation of law, it is usually 
necessary to call upon the state. In cases requiring 
judgment based largely on facts interpreted in terms of 
definite standards or common sense, as in the condem- 
nation of buildings, the intermediate unit should be 
sufficient. 

Uniform Action.—Is uniform action over several 
units desirable? If uniformity of textbooks is desired 
over a large area comparable to, say, the intermediate 
unit, then it may be more economical of energy to have 
this duty performed by that unit than by the constituent 
local units. In collecting school statistics strict uni- 
formity of method throughout the state is generally 
necessary if they are to be comparable. 

Coéperative Action. — Is coéperative action desirable? 
State and county school funds represent codperation for 
the purpose of attaining a desired end. Local units in 
a county may combine to furnish special supervision 
that would be impossible for the districts acting alone. 
Minimum state standards for teacher certification, school 
terms, amount of schooling, equipment, salaries, etc., 
represent codperation on the state level. 

Greater Specialization. — Should more complete spe- 
cialization be sought? An affirmative answer to this 
question has been one of the reasons for the development — 
of state school-building divisions, high school inspectors, — 
etc., instead of having those duties performed by local 
or intermediate units. 
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An Unusual Type of Training and Ability. — Does 
the particular duty involve a type of training and ability 
not found usually in the local unit? If it is the setting 
up of major curriculum objectives, the suggestion of 
certification standards for teachers, the adequate train- 
ing of the teachers or similar problems, the present 
tendency is to say that the problems are sufficiently 
intricate to justify the unusual training or ability that 
the state should provide. This does not say that the 
states have always given the contribution needed. If 
the duty is the selection of particular problems by which 
to teach civic responsibility, or to purchase equipment, 
or to choose a teacher from among a list already certi- 
fied, or to supervise the instruction, we have tended to 
say that the local unit should have responsibility. It is 
evident that the needed ability cannot be measured very 
exactly and that it will not exist uniformly among local 
units. It is evident, too, that the type of school organi- 
zation will influence decision. If there is no such local 
leadership as that represented by a superintendent, 
principal, or supervisor, then properly, such functions as 
the nomination of teachers, the supervision of the school, 
and the selection of textbooks should be performed by 
the professional officer of the intermediate unit as the 
nearest officer with the requisite training. 

Economy. — May greater economy of money or energy 
be secured without losing something of greater impor- 
tance? This enters as a factor into most allocations of 
functions. It is particularly significant in such duties 
as teacher training and certification. 

These represent the kinds of questions that are more 


or less consciously considered when a redistribution of 
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responsibility is under advisement. The difficulty of 
getting as definite an answer to any of them as would be 
desirable is evident, yet they are helpful in directing 
attention to factors that should be taken into account. 

Some Implications of a Sound Division of Duties. — 
Among the more important are: 

Codperation of Lay and Professional Groups. — The 
units of each level should be so organized as to secure 
a@ proper codperation of lay and professional groups. 
This means that there should be both groups actively 
dealing with the problems of education, that the lay 
_ group should have ultimate authority and responsibility 
‘with policy-approving powers regarding questions within 
the jurisdiction of that unit, and that the professional 
group should have only the authority and responsibility 
that are delegated to it by the lay group. These should 
include policy-planning and policy-executing powers, 

Nearness of Functions to Local Unit. — Functions 
should be assigned as near to the local unit as is con- 
sistent with reasonable proficiency. The effect of this 
would be to relieve the higher units so that their energy 
could be directed to constructive work on the larger 
educational problems. At the same time it stimulates 
both lay and professional people in the lower units to 
contribute to the making of a better education. A situ- 
ation where the curriculum prepared in detail by the 
state must be followed by the various schools would tend 

to violate this principle on a very vital phase of school 
work. 

Primary Position of Higher Unit One of Leadership. 
— The primary method of the higher units in dealing 
with the lower should be that of leadership. The state 
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is concerned in securing in the local communities that 
type of education that will give the most complete 
growth in right directions. It is not, or should not be, 
concerned in the mere exercise of authority. Since the 
average person is more easily led than driven, the state 
should point out desirable ends and procedures, give 
advice to those who need it, encourage by praise those 
that do well and by tactful criticism those who fail to 
achieve as much as they should after reasonable effort. 
The state should stimulate by funds, when necessary, 
the development of desirable activities. The same 
attitude should exist on the part of the intermediate 
unit toward the local school unit. 

Authority of Higher Units in Certain Functions. — 
In certain school functions the higher units should have 
authority to compel action on the part of the lesser 
units. This will be in those matters that appear to be 
| most fundamental to a successful school system such as 
_ teacher standards, length of term, maximum teaching 
load, and regularity of attendance. Enforcement may 
be secured through withholding state funds to which the 
school would otherwise be entitled, or it may, if neces- 
sary, be exercised through the courts. When any par- 
ticular unit has authority to compel action it means 
that the majority of the people or their representatives 
have approved, actively or passively, of the standard 
concerned. 

Uniform Procedure Not an Object of Higher Units. — 
Uniformity of procedure should not be the object of the 
higher units. The same large educational objectives 
should be sought by all units. But, since environmental 


conditions affecting the work of the school differ, we 
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must have modifications of school materials and pro- 
cedures to achieve the objective of growth. In the 
materials of instruction there will be a large core needed 
by all, but there will likewise be variations. Should 
agriculture be taught? If so what types of problems 
should be stressed to meet the agricultural needs of the 
community? What aspects of community civics need 
emphasis? State and intermediate units should insist 
on uniformity to the extent of meeting minimum stand- 
ards but in other matters they should encourage intelli- 
gent diversity. 

Local and Intermediate Freedom of Action. — Subject 
to law, local and intermediate units should have freedom 
of action. Two views are held on this matter. One 
view establishes a definite line of responsibility from 
higher to lower units! making it necessary for lower 
units to secure approval of the higher before initiating 
new educational activities. In its extreme form this 
view would require every activity of a local unit above 
the level of the routine to be approved by those higher 
up. In the judgment of the writer a close organization 
of this type would tend to discourage initiative. Even 
if the officials of higher units are liberal regarding new 
problems and procedures so that refusal to experiment 
is practically never denied, the fact remains that an 
unfortunate state of mind is created. The analogy, 
sometimes cited, of the direct line of authority in the 
professional group of a city school system is not alto- 
gether valid here. Even if one grants that a teacher 
should undertake nothing new without the approval of 


1 See, for example, Bobbitt in New York Rural School Survey, Vol. II, p. 375, paragrapas 
19-21. 
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his official superior, conditions among units in rural edu- 
cation are somewhat different. In the city there is a 
single legal unit; in rural education there are as many 
legal units as there are districts. In addition there are 
physical difficulties of getting in touch with higher offi- 
cials that tend, more than in the city, to create a 
consciousness of lack of freedom in action. 

The other view would leave to lesser units rather 
complete responsibility of action. This assumes, of 
course, that on those matters of vital concern that ought 
to be dealt with in law, such as teacher certification, 
direct lines of authority and responsibility have been 
established. Outside such matters, however, lesser 
units should be permitted to try out new methods of 
teaching, to seek effective educational guidance, to 
modify the curriculum, etc. No formal approval of 
higher officials should be necessary. It should be said, 
however, that, when this official relationship is given 
flesh and blood and intelligence through the right sort 
of officials, officers of the lesser units will seek the advice 
of those higher up and will be guided by that advice so 
far as they think it sound. It is important, however, 
that the search for better practices should not cease 
because the higher official does not fully approve. 

Exchange of Information. — There should be an 
exchange of information among the different units. 
Some of this exchange will be in the way of the custom- 
ary formal annual reports; these are not sufficient. 
More than mere statistics should be exchanged, and the 
exchange should occur more than once a year. Plans, 
suggestions, and experience may profitably be passed 
both up and down the line of units as well as horizontally 
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among different units on the same level as a means of 
stimulation and assistance. The bulletins, issued peri- 
odically (usually monthly), by many of the states and 
counties form one means for facilitating this exchange 
of experience. Special bulletins dealing with all sorts 
of problems in education may also be made to serve 
the end. 

Bobbitt’s ‘‘Lines of Authority.» — Units of school 
organization must deal with those on other levels. Lower 
units will find it desirable to get professional advice 
from higher units, to get interpretation of laws or per- 
mission to undertake unusual activities. Higher units 
will find it desirable to secure information from lower 
units, to give advice or information to them, to veto 
their actions, or to compel action within the authority 
of law. In activities of this kind problems are created 
regarding the relationship among lay boards on the dif- 
ferent levels, among professional officers on the different 
levels, and between the professional officer on one level 
and the board of education on another level. In the 
state of New York, for example, the commissioner of 
education is empowered to remove for cause any school 
officer including a member of a board of education. The 
district superintendent may condemn school buildings 
and change boundaries without the approval of a lay 
group in either the intermediate or the local unit, and 
may appoint a trustee of the common school district if 
one is not selected at the annual meeting. In all these 
cases a professional officer is given legal authority to 
compel lay groups to take certain action. 

Bobbitt, in his study of the problem in New York, 
applied to the situation the large principles regarding 
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the division of functions between lay and professional 
people on the one hand and among the different levels 
of units on the other. His conclusions may be sum- 
marized! in this way: Ultimate authority and responsi- 
bility moves from lay group to lay group; delegated 
authority, from professional group to professional group 
. through or with the permission of the lay group. 
Ultimate Authority versus Delegated Authority. — In 
chapter X it was shown that in establishing proper rela- 
tionships between lay and professional groups it was 
essential to recognize that the lay group has ultimate 
responsibility and authority, the professional group only 
what is delegated to it. Sound procedure also demands 
that the lay group delegate all matters of planning and 
execution that require technical training in the field of 
education. If the validity of this principle is admitted, 
it at once becomes clear that the professional officer 
should not control directly, by virtue of his office, the 
actions of a lower lay group. Where it becomes neces- 
sary to dismiss lay officers on a lower level or to direct 
them to perform certain activities or to forbid, in 
accordance with law, their doing other things, action 
should be by the lay group of this unit, not by the pro- 
fessional officer. Naturally, because most of these 
problems are professional, the professional executive 
of the board will have considerable influence in formu- 
lating the action taken by the board. He is the one 
who is most likely to know whether lower units are 
neglecting duties or undertaking something in violation 
of law. But he should recommend, the actual action 
being taken by the lay board of his unit. In certain 
1 New York Rural School Survey, Vol. II, pp. 385-395. : 
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types of cases bordering on the routine, such as with- 
holding funds from local units for failure to meet stand- 
ards, authority to act may be delegated by the lay 
board to its professional executive, but this does not 
deny the fact that the board itself has ultimate respon- 
sibility. In communications between lay boards the 
professional officers as executives are likely to act as 
agents; but they are agents only. 

Likewise the professional officer on one level should 
not have direct control over the professional officer on 
a lower level. Such control would invalidate the ulti- 
mate responsibility of the lay board on the lower level 
for duties within its jurisdiction. The higher profes- 
sional officer may volunteer suggestions to those in the 
lower units or may answer questions concerning his 
attitude as a professional officer toward problems that 
arise, but he is acting as one having not ultimate author- 
ity, but only that delegated to him by his board of 
education. 

An intelligent application of this principle and its 
implications should tend to prevent unjust criticism of 
professional officers. Sometimes unfortunate attitudes 
have developed on the part of lay people toward pro- 
fessional officers of intermediate and state units because 
they think of these officers as exercising control over 
them. In extreme cases this may lead to a state of lay 
versus professional groups rather than lay and profes- 
sional groups. On the other hand recognition by the 
professional group that its authority is delegated, not 
ultimate, should tend to check an extreme expression of 
its enthusiasms or its conservatisms. 
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PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. On the form given below indicate the responsibility of state, 
local, and intermediate units for each of the duties given for each of 
three representative types of local school units in your state. If the 
three types of units here indicated are not the most significant, select 
those that are. 

Indicate by L (Local), I (Intermediate), or S (State) the unit 
performing each duty. When two or more units are concerned 
place first (eg., LS or ILS) the unit that has the most important 
function. 


VILLAGE 


Crry 
or Con- 
ONE- SOLIDATED iim’ 
FuNcTIONS TracHprR | District le fe: 
District | (with a pop- Pena, 
ulation of 2 2 


about 1000)| °F Over) 


I. Teacher and administrators 
. Certification 

. Training 

. Selection 

. Dismissal 

. Promotion . 

. Transfer 

. Salary . 
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II. Buildings 
8. Preparation of plans . 
9. Approval of plans 
10. Choosing sites 
11. Condemnation 
12. Supervision of repairs 
13. Letting contract . 
14. Accepting building 


Til. Finances 
15. Preparation of local budget . 
16. Raising equalization funds 
17. Distributing equalization funds 
18. Authorizing bond issue . . 
19. Determining local tax 
20. Collecting taxes .. 
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VILLAGE c 
or Con- D rae 
OnzE- SOLIDATED Ee 
Foncrions Teacuer | Disrricr saad 
D i - 
IstRicT |(with a pop-| “oF 10,000 


ulation of 
about 1000)| °F Over) 


IV. Curriculum 
21. Setting major objectives . 
22. Setting specific objectives 
23. Determining subjects to be 
offered 
24. Selecting specific materials 
25. Determining methods of teach- 


NO ROS Ae SN Tt eee ee 
26. Standards for completion of 
subjects .. . 6a Ae 


VY. Consolidating schools 
27. Determining whether this 
should be done : 
-28. Determining a to be 
included . 


VI. Setting district boundaries 
VII. Purchasing supplies and equipment 


VIII. Supervision of teaching 


IX. Selecting textbooks 


X. Attendance 
33. Taking school census ; 
34. Setting standards for attend- 
ance. . rasa 
35. Enforcing laws 


XI. School libraries 
36. Selection of books 
37. Determining amount to be ex- 
pended for library . 
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2. Indicate by red ink or other distinguishing mark any changes 
that you believe should be made in this division of responsibilities. 
Be ready to give as definite data as you can to show the soundness 
of your conclusions. Select two or three of the more significant of 
these changes for detailed analysis. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
STATE LEADERSHIP AND CONTROL 


Variations in State Educational Organization. — The 
casual student is likely to have a feeling of bewilderment 
on being introduced to the many variations in state 
plans of school organization and administration now 
prevailing in our American commonwealths. Some of 
these variations are due to differences among states as 
to the acceptance of the idea of state participation. 
In some states citizens have gone far toward a recog- 
nition of what the state can and should do in furthering 
progress in school matters; in other cases they look 
with doubt upon centralizing tendencies. Some of the 
variations are clearly due to a failure to understand the 
essentials of a sound organization. In other cases 
variations are doubtless due to a more or less conscious 
experimentation in seeking improved forms of organiza- 
tion and administration. But whatever the cause for 
these variations we should search for underlying prin- 
ciples in order that better types of organization may be 
devised. 

In the organization of the state, as in that of the 
Iccal school district, there are certain ends or objectives 
that appear to be significant under present conditions. 
These objectives suggest criteria by which to measure 
proposed methods of organization and administration. 

237 
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Controut: A State Boarp or EDUCATION 


Educational Representation on the State Level. — 
The general agency for discovering and expressing the 
will of citizens, is of course, the legislature. But the 
legislature alone cannot give educational representation 
in its best sense. Legislators are extremely busy during 
sessions and, because of business and professional re- 
sponsibilities, generally have little time to consider 
educational matters between sessions. They are elected 
on general governmental issues in which education as a 
rule has a very minor place, and as a result they are 
usually without special educational interests. A state 
board of education may, therefore, be of real service in 
giving attention to the educational needs of the state; 
in eveiuating, through its professional offices, these 
needs; in proposing legislation that it believes the citi- 
zens are ready to accept; and in educating citizens to 
the significance of needs not now sufficiently appreciated. 

To put in the statutes all the policies of the state in 
education would in some cases be impracticable and in 
others, undesirable. It would, for example, be impossible 
to put into law the more specific principles that should 
guide the state in preparing an advisory curriculum 
for schools. It would be unwise to have the detailed 
standards for the certification of teachers put into the 
law. Such standards are affected by the supply of 
teachers available at any given time, making desirable 
more flexibility than can ordinarily be secured ae 
legislation. 

Furthermore, the legislature is insufficient for state 
representation in school matters because it frequently — 
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becomes necessary for a state to define a policy during 
the periods that the legislature is not in session. A new 
law needs interpretation; a school that fails to comply 
with standards must be reprimanded or have its state 
quota withheld; or a building catastrophe in the state 
suggests the need for a new state standard. A state 
board to pass upon such matters, under the general 
sanction of law, would secure not only more immediate 
action but more certain action. We cannot expect a 
state superintendent, especially one elected by popular 
vote, to assume all the responsibilities that would be 
involved in formulating and putting into effect all such 
policies as a progressive administration of schools de- 
mands. The superintendent should have the benefit of 
the judgment of a representative group of citizens who 
share the responsibility with him. 

The foregoing conditions amply justify the creation 
of a representative state board in education. 

Development of the State Board Idea. — The first state 
board of education in the United States was created in 
New York state in 1784 when the Board of Regents of 
the University of the State of New York was established 
and empowered to found schools and colleges and to 
endow them. In 1787 a revision of the law gave the 
board authority to visit, inspect, and have oversight of 
all colleges and academies in the state. The Board of 
Regents was not, however, given authority over the 
elementary schools. These were under the supervision _ 
of the state superintendent after this officer was pro- 
vided for in 1812. As a result of considerable friction 
between the board and the office of the superintendent 
concerning their respective duties, the legislature in 1904 
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combined the two agencies. The supervision of all 
schools was given to the Regents and provision was 
made for a commissioner of education with executive 
duties to be responsible to the Regents. In 1825 North 
Carolina created a permanent school fund and provided 
for a “President and Directors of the Literary Fund” 
to manage it. This board was composed of the state 
treasurer, the chief justice, and the speakers of the two 
houses of the legislature. In 1837 the personnel was 
changed to the governor and three others appointed by 
him. In 1868 it was again made an ex officio board. 
In 1837 Massachusetts created a state board of educa- 
tion made up of the governor, the lieutenant-governor, 
and eight persons appointed by the governor. Its general 
function was to choose a secretary, to collect informa- 
tion regarding education, and to diffuse knowledge con- 
cerning schools. Though this board had little legal 
authority it had great influence through the character 
of the work done by its secretary and agents. Horace 
Mann was the first person to hold the secretaryship. 
From such data as we have it would appear that the 
first boards were created usually for specific purposes — 
the development of secondary and higher education, 
the management of the school fund, the collection of 
educational data— rather than to have general re- 
sponsibility for education in the state. Of the early 
boards that of Massachusetts came nearest to possessing 
general powers, but as already noted it had no real 
authority. There was also a tendency for these boards 
to be composed of, or at least to have a strong element 
of, ex officio members from the general state government. 
General Functions of Present Boards. — Each state 
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now has a state board of education with some functions, 
though in a few cases the authority is limited to some 
particular activity such as vocational education, the 
control of normal schools, and the direction of higher 
education. The United States Bureau of Education in 
1920 reported that forty-two states had state boards 
with functions concerned with the common schools. 
This list includes some states in which responsibility 
was rather limited. For example, in Wisconsin the 
board’s duties were confined to the financial affairs of 
the schools including both the common schools and the 
higher educational institutions in the state. This board 
was abolished in 1923. Another board in that state has 
charge of vocational education. In certain other states 
like Illinois, Iowa, and Maine only the boards of voca- 
tional education, required by the Federal Vocational 
Education Act of 1917, are found, with duties concerned 
with the common schools. The term ‘‘general functions” 
is flexible, but between thirty and thirty-five states have 
boards with sufficient responsibilities to warrant calling 
them general boards. Alabama, Idaho, Louisiana, New 
York, and New Jersey are illustrations of states with 
boards having comprehensive functions. 

Types of State Boards as to Personnel. — State boards 
may be classified on the basis of their personnel into 
ex officio boards; appointed or selected boards, and 
boards having a combination of ex officio and appointed 
or selected members. 

1. Ex officio boards may be again divided into two 
types. There is the board composed entirely of officers 
of the general state government. In Florida the gover- 
nor, the state superintendent, and three other state 
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officers are the members. A second type is that com- 
posed of both ex officio political and educational offi- 
cers. Thus in Nevada the governor, the state super- 
intendent, and the president of the state university 
constitute the state board. 

2. Appointed or elected boards may be made up in 
various ways. In California none of the seven members 
appointed by the governor may hold a salaried educa- 
tional position, and in Maryland the five members may 
or may not be in educational work. The New Hampshire 
law states specifically that the state board ‘“‘shall not 
be technical educators nor professionally engaged in 
school work.” 

The most common method of selection is to have the 
appointment made by the governor subject, in many 
states, to the approval of one or both houses of the 
legislature. The advantage in this method is that the 
governor may select persons on the basis of the desired 
qualifications better than can most other persons or 
groups. Whether he does this will depend upon his 
sense of responsibility to the cause of education and 
the existence of such a sentiment among citizens that 
they will not tolerate the use of schools for any personal 
or political purpose. Popular election of the state board 
is not to be generally favored under present conditions. 
The average citizen does not now take enough interest 
in the personnel of the state board to compare candidates 
carefully. Besides, it is at present much more difficult 
to get the information that will enable the citizen to 
vote intelligently for members of a state board of edu- 
cation than for prominent political officers. The situa- 
tion on this matter is different on state and local levels. 
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3. The most common type of state board is that 
composed of both ex officio and appointed or elected 
members. 

Size of the Board. — The size of the board varies from 
three in Colorado and in five other states to eleven in 
Montana and Connecticut, twelve in New York and 
thirteen in Indiana. Almost half the states have from 
six to eight members. In general the same considera- 
tions regarding size are involved as in the local school 
unit. (See p. 151). 

Qualities of a Good Board Member. — In the light of 
the conception of educational organization advocated in 
this volume the chief qualities that make a good repre- 
sentative of the general public are a profound interest 
in the work of the schools, a knowledge of how citizens 
are thinking on educational matters, and a determination 
to make progress as rapidly as the ideals of citizens 
permit. ~Any person’s suitability for such a position 
should, therefore, be measured in terms of his individual 
characteristics rather than his membership in a social 
or an occupational group. At the same time it is possible 
to make a general evaluation of different types of board 
members. There are dangers in ex officio membership. 
The political officer is likely to have other interests 
that dominate him while he is not so likely to take the 
time to think through educational questions as is a 
person selected for educational reasons. Furthermore, 
his judgment is more likely to be influenced by other | 
considerations than the welfare of the schools. The 
professional man in education also has his limitations 
as a representative of the general public. He does know 
educational questions, but this special knowledge may in 
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itself make him incapable of getting the average citizen’s 
point of view. On the whole the best representative 
appears to be the layman who meets the requirements 
suggested. He does not need technical knowledge of 
educational questions since, under a sound organization, 
there will be a qualified professional officer to advise 
him. The general tendency has in recent years been in 
the direction of selecting lay members for such boards. 

Reducing the Danger of Political Considerations in 
State Board Deliberations. — The possibility of political 
ex officio members being influenced to a greater extent 
than the average citizen by other motives than the 
welfare of the schools has already been pointed out. 
Appointment by the governor is also dangerous in states 
where traditions for the appointment of high grade 
persons are not well established, or where public senti- 
ment is not sufficiently developed to protect the public 
interests in educational affairs. Where politics are still 
injected into educational questions, it may be desirable to 
substitute for appointment by the governor, appoint- 
ment by some other agency such as the legislature or 
the state supreme court. In some cases popular election, 
in spite of its obvious disadvantages, may be preferable 
until the political situation improves. Where appoint- 
ment is the method, legislative safeguards are often 
properly established, the most common being to require 
ratification of the appointment by one or by both houses 
of the legislature. In New Jersey, for example, not more 
than four of the eight members may be from the same 
political party. ' 

Gradual Adjustment in State Policies. —In those 
states where the board is made up entirely of ex officio 
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political officers the chances are very great that an 
entirely new board may come into power. A change in 
the control of the state government is likely to carry 
with it all the state officers. This means that not only 
is the new board without specific knowledge of what 
the preceding board did but it may wish to make 
changes in policy, the motive being to discredit the 
previous administration. When, on the other hand, 
one or two new members come on they may bring new 
ideas, but the older members, being familiar with policies 
already prevailing, act as a balance. New ideas are thus 
likely to be carefully evaluated, as should be the case, 
and, if possible, integrated with old ones. A diversity 
of conditions exist in this respect. 

It is possible, of course, to carry this idea of over- 
lapping membership too far. If the term of office is 
long, for example, ten to twelve years, and only one 
member is appointed each year, this one person may 
have relatively little influence in modifying policies. 
The old membership may, during this relatively long 
period, have become so definitely set in its educational 
policies that one person may not be able to exert much 
influence. If, to this condition, is added a situation 
where old members are reappointed or where only 
those who have made a state-wide reputation (not at- 
tainable ordinarily under middle age) are chosen, the 
situation may be even more unfortunate. H. H. Horner, 
secretary of the New York State Teachers Association, 
long familiar with educational conditions in the state, has 
recently called attention! to some of these factors as they 
_ operate inthe personnel of the New York Board of Regents. 


1See New York State Education, Vol. 12, pp. 187-188, 309-311. 
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At the present time the term of office for state board 
members is as short as two years in a very few states 
and as long as twelve years in a very few. The most 
common length of term is five or six years. 

Codrdinating State Educational Control. — Reference 
has already been made to the fact that state boards were 
generally first organized to perform specific functions 
such as managing the school fund, encouraging higher 
education, and certificating teachers. As the state as- 
sumed new responsibilities there was a general (though 
not universal, tendency to create new boards. Thus 
we have boards or commissions to deal with the selec- 
tion of textbooks, the preparation of courses of study, 
the promotion of vocational education, the establish- 
ment and control of libraries, the control of normal 
schools, the development of high schools, and other 
questions. In some cases this meant that a state might 
have several boards dealing with state educational 
policies. A few years ago Kentucky had a state board 
of education, a state board of examiners, and a state 
schoolbook commission. Reference to Diagram 4 will 
show that Wisconsin has a state board of educational 
examiners and a state board of vocational education. A 
few years ago it had a so-called state board of education 
with functions limited to financial matters. 

Several boards mean a waste of time and money. 
Much more fundamental, however, is the possible lack 
of codrdination among these boards so that a consistent 
policy in the state is not planned and executed. Dif- 
ferent boards dealing with the problems of textbook 
selection and certification of teachers might interfere 
with each other and neglect the welfare of the school 
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if one board set up one conception of education and the 
other set up another conception. A state vocational 
board could set up curricula requiring so much of the 
pupil’s time that it would be difficult to give enough 
non-vocational subjects to make a well-balanced pro- 
gram. Very little if anything is lost and much would be 
gained by having a single board handle for the state all 
those problems concerned with the common school 
system. 

Unified control should not extend to educational activ- 
ities that have marked differences. For example, the 
problems of the common schools and of higher educa- 
tion of the university type appear to be so different as 
to make it unwise to combine the control of these 
institutions. In the case of combining normal school 
and publie school control the matter is not so clear. 

The tendency is toward a single state board of edu- 
cation with general responsibilities relating to the com- 
mon schools. Wyoming in 1917 discontinued its state 
board of educational examiners and gave these functions 
to the newly created state board of education. Minne- 
sota in 1919 gave over to the state board the work of 
the old high school board. The Federal Vocational Act 
of 1917 required some form of state board for dealing 
with vocational work and so had considerable influence 
in this movement toward codrdination. In spite of 
progress that has been made some states still have 
serious problems of this sort. The reader will find it 
useful to contrast the state organizations of New York 
and Wisconsin as pictured on pages 248 and 249. New 
York illustrates some sound principles in state school 
organization. Note its unified control, its highly 
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specialized professional service, and its definite location 
of responsibility in the Regents and the commissioner 
of education. Perhaps the greatest weakness is in the 
board of directors of the intermediate unit which has no 
other duty than to select the district superintendent. 
See p. 269. Wisconsin, on the other hand, illustrates 
some weaknesses in educational organization. Note the 
lack of a state board with general functions and the 
division between the general and the vocational work 
of the state. On the intermediate levels note the several 
boards dealing with school problems. It is well to note 
also that there are compensating features in the organi- 
zation that cannot well be brought out in the diagram. 


LEADERSHIP: A STATE COMMISSIONER OR 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Differentiation and Correlation of Legislative and 
Executive Activities. — In the organization of govern- 
ment in America one principle that has had great influ- 
ence is the separation of legislative and executive func- 
tions. This principle seems particularly significant in 
education. It definitely locates responsibility for dif- 
ferent types of duties and permits an assignment of 
duties where they may be most efficiently performed. 


But a differentiation of legislative and executive 


functions must be supplemented by a correlation of those 
functions. Planning and execution must go hand in 
hand. The final effect of this as of any other policy 
must be determined not only by the soundness of the 
policy itself but by the wisdom with which it is ad- 
ministered. For example, teacher participation in 
curriculum modification is sound in principle, but a 
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group of teachers given this responsibility must prove 
themselves both competent and reliable. 

Present Types of Organization Affecting Differentia- 
tion. — The present situation in some of the states shows 
that this principle of differentiation and correlation 
cannot be made fully effective. 

1. Where there is no state board of education the 
state superintendent is in an anomalous position. If he 
merely administers, according to the letter of the law, 
the statutes passed by the legislature, his administra- 
tion is likely to be timid and unaggressive. If he inter- 
prets the implications of the law, he thereupon under- 
takes both legislative and executive duties. He must, 
for example, pass upon the policies involved in enforce- 
ment of the compulsory education law but not explicitly 
stated in it and must then carry those policies into 
effect. This is fair neither to the superintendent nor 
to the public. 

2. In many states the superintendent is a member 
of the board. In Alabama, for example, he is elected 
by popular vote and is chairman and executive officer 
of the state board of education. As a member of the 
board he may not only propose and debate policies but 
vote upon them as well. As executive officer and state 
- superintendent he then administers the policies adopted. 
He not only acts as one of eight members in passing 
judgment upon his execution of policies but it would 
appear that he could legally act contrary to the judg- | 
ment of the board. He is elected for a term of four 
years and the method of his election is prescribed in the 
constitution. 

In fact it is this constitutional inflexibility that is 
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responsible for many of the existing forms of poor 
organization. Since the constitution is unchangeable, 
another method has had to be adopted. In two states — 
Idaho and Wyoming — there is not only a state super- 
intendent but a commissioner of education. This again 
is an attempt to make the best of a bad situation. 
The state superintendent is by constitutional require- 
ment an elected officer and has general authority over 
the schools. The commissioner of education is selected 
by the state board, one member of which is, in Wyoming, 
the state superintendent. Unless unusual tact is em- 
ployed by all concerned, friction is certain to develop. 

3. In some states the superintendent is the executive 
officer of the state board, but is appointed by some 
other authority than the board. In Pennsylvania both 
the state council of education and the superintendent 
are appointed by the governor. In California the board 
is appointed by the governor while the superintendent 
is elected. In either case there is danger of not getting 
a proper correlation between policy-making and policy- 
executing activities. In neither case can responsibility 
be definitely placed. 

4. In several states the executive officer is appointed 
by the state board. This form of organization is to be 
desired because it places final responsibility definitely 
in the state board, yet provides for a division of duties 
upon the basis of ability to perform them. 

Development of the State Superintendency. — As already 
suggested, some of these poor forms are due to restrictive 
conditions established in the evolution of the state super- 
intendency. This office grew out of certain specific 
needs. Among these were the desirability of having 
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some one to administer the growing state school funds; 
to collect data as a basis for action by the legislature 
and for the information of the public; to put into force 
the legislative enactments; to spread among citizens 
the idea of public education in a democracy; and to 
supervise and otherwise aid the schools within the state. 

But these needs were not always clearly or continu- 
ously recognized. New York in 1812 made provision 
for the first state school officer in the United States. 
However, in 1821 the office was discontinued and the 
duties performed by the secretary of state. In 1854 
the office was again established with the officer desig- 
nated as superintendent of public instruction. In 1904 
the title was changed to commissioner of education. 
Maryland in 1826, Michigan in 1829, Louisiana in 1833, 
and Pennsylvania in 1834 were other states to provide 
for a state school officer at an early date. Missouri illus- 
trates the vicissitudes of the office. From 1839 to 1841 
there was a state superintendent of common schools. 
From 1841 to 1853 the secretary of state acted as super- 
intendent ex officio. In 1853 the state superintendency 
was again created and continued to 1861. From 1861 
to 1865 the secretary of state was for the second time 
superintendent ex officio. The superintendency of pub- 
lic instruction was finally established permanently in 
1865. Each state now has a state officer devoted entirely 
to educational matters, Delaware in 1913 being the last 
to act. 

Factors in Securing Effective State Leadership. — Ac- 
cording to the latest available data! the method of 

1 The facts here used regarding the state superintendency are for the most part from 


Reeder, Ward G., ‘‘The Chief State School Officer,” Bulletin No. 5, United States Bureau 
of Education, 1924, ; 
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selection is popular election in thirty-four states, ap- 
pointment by the governor in six states, and appoint- 
ment by the state board in eight states. While some 
capable superintendents have been secured through popu- 
lar election, the chances for this are less favorable than 
when he is appointed. Exceptionally able professional 
people are generally reluctant to go into a political 
campaign, while under the appointive method the 
qualifications of candidates may be carefully scrutinized 
in the light of the needs of the particular state and 
usually selection need not be confined to those within 
the state borders. One reason for the prevalence of 
popular election is that in thirty-one states it is desig- 
nated in the constitution as the method of selection. 

At present the term of office varies from one year to 
six, the average being three and one-tenth years. In 
three states the term is indefinite.t Reeder shows that 
during the last twenty-seven years two hundred fifty- 
seven persons held the office in the forty-eight states, 
seventy for two years or less and twenty for more than 
ten years. The average length of term during this 
period varies from 2.7 years in Nebraska and Tennessee 
to 19.5 years in Connecticut and 23.5 years in Rhode 
Island. Short terms are not attractive to strong men. 
The indeterminate term, made possible when the officer 
is appointed, is much to be desired. It leaves the officer 
free to work out long-time policies and at the same 
time stimulates him to render the most efficient service 
of which he is capable. 

Salaries vary from $1800 in South Dakota and $2400 
in Idaho to $10,000 in New Jersey and $12,000 in New 


1 Reeder, Ward G., ‘‘The Mert State School Officer,” Bulletin No. 5, United States 
Bureau of Education, 1924, p. 3 
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York and Pennsylvania. The median salary in 1923 
was $4250; the most frequent one, $5000. Reeder’s 
data shows that the median salary under the system of 
popular election was only $3800 compared with $6000 
when appointment was by the state board and $7750 
when appointment was by the governor. 

The services that a state board with its professional 
staff may render will depend largely upon the facilities 
provided. Differences will of course exist as to the 
intelligence and diligence exercised by two state de- 
partments of education of equal size and with equal 
budgets. The study! by Kalbach and Neal in 1920 
shows again great variations among the states. Nevada 
with a staff of six (including clerks and stenographers) 
had a salary budget of $15,750 and Vermont with ten 
persons expended $21,260. At the other extreme are 
found Connecticut with a total staff of ninety-six and 
a budget of $233,875; Massachusetts, one hundred 
thirteen persons with $173,410; and New York with 
nearly five hundred employees and a budget of $822,900. 
The size of the state and of its population, the type of 
educational organization, and the educational responsi- 
bilities assigned to the state are chiefly responsible for 
these variations. 

Special Executive Service for the Rural Schools. — As 
the states have developed their departments of educa- 
tion, division of duties among the members of the pro- 
fessional staff has naturally taken place. The Educational 
Directory for 1925 issued by the United States Bureau © 
of Education lists officers in thirty-two states specifically 


1Kalbach, L. A., and Neal, A. O., “Organization of State Departments of Educa- 
tion,”’ Bulletin No. "8, United States Bureau of Education, 1920. 
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as rural school supervisors, rural school agents, etc. 
Seven other states have agents or supervisors of ele- 
mentary education that give some of their energy to 
the rural schools. New York in 1923 established a bureau 
of rural education in its state department of education. 
These movements are of interest because they show a 
tendency to recognize the need of special training and 
interest in meeting specialized problems such as are 
found in rural education. At the same time care must 
be taken not to set up within a state department an 
organization that will encourage a division among edu- 
cational activities beyond the point that will yield 
improved service. 

Keeping Alert to Educational Progress. — The state’s 
opportunities are almost unlimited. Of fundamental 
significance in securing progress is the attitude of the 
educational executive. His alertness in making adjust- 
ments will not only show itself in the policies accepted 
by the state board and in the general manner of their 
execution, but will influence every professional member 
of the force. He should bring new blood into his staff 
from time to time and should seek for intelligent diver- 
sities from present practices in the hope that new and 
improved procedures may result. It will be readily 
understood that not even a well organized system of 
education will compensate for a static professional 
leadership and that an alert group in the state office 
may offset many weaknesses in organization. Not one 
or the other but both should, however, be sought. 

Research. — Research is an important means of keep- 
ing alive to educational needs. Any organization that 
is conscientiously seeking facts to test the worth of 
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present activities is not likely to become static. The 
state is in a strategic situation not only because it is 
financially able to carry on research work if it so wills 
but because it has the whole state school system as a 
research laboratory. As yet few states have gone far. 
All, or practically all, have one or more persons to deal 
with the statistics of the school system. Valuable as 
these statistics may be for general information, and 
fundamental as they are for certain types of research, 
they do not constitute research. True research involves 
not only the collection of the facts ordinarily presented 
in a state report but their collection in such manner as 
will reveal, as accurately as is humanly possible, the 
situation actually existing. In some states, the general 
statistics do not meet this test. New York is one of the 
best illustrations of the states using care to insure the 
accuracy of school statistics. True research means also 
an interpretation of the facts in order to suggest better 
modes of procedure. School statistics as ordinarily 
tabulated and presented do not meet this requirement. 

Some have held that research on the part of a state 
administrative organization is impracticable because 
those chosen with responsibility for administering the 
schools have not the time to carry on research. Clearly, 
however, it is not necessary, in fact often not desirable, 
for the administrator personally to take time for research 
activities. Persons with the time, the interest, and the 
technical training should do this. It is not even neces- | 
sary that the state educational organization itself do all 
this work. In every state there are teacher-training 
institutions with staff members competent to undertake 
something in the way of research. A plan of codperation 
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of this sort should be profitable both to the state de- 
partment and to the institutions that are training the 
teachers. Whatever method is employed, it should be 
recognized that the administrator who shuts himself off 
from the results of research in his field is certain in time 
to find his value to education lessening. Of the states 
showing a growing interest in research during the last 
five years, as revealed through publications by members 
of the state department, particular mention should be 
made of Wisconsin, North Carolina, Maryland, and 
New York. 

State Associations. — State teachers’ associations are 
rapidly becoming important factors in improving edu- 
cational conditions. This comes about not only through 
stimulating the individual members to renewed activity, 
but through codperative investigations on school prob- 
lems, through educating the general public, and through 
presenting to legislatures a united group on matters 
affecting the welfare of the schools. State parent-teacher 
associations are likewise becoming influential. 


PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Make a diagram of educational organization in your state along 
the lines suggested by the ones in New York and Wisconsin. Evalu- 
ate the organization on the state level using the six criteria suggested 
in this chapter. Would you modify any of these criteria? 


2. In order fully to evaluate this organization you need other 
data than can be presented easily in a diagram. Note, for example, 
the composition of any state board with educational duties. How 
would you evaluate its size, the length of term of its members, limi- 
tations as to who may be appointed, the number of members who 
retire at one time, etc.? 


3. Prepare now a diagram of the organization that you believe 
would be desirable in your state. Take into account any factors 
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that you believe should have particular weight in justifying an organ- 
ization different from the type suggested in this chapter. In doing 
this, take into account the results of your study of distribution of 
functions suggested in question 2, chapter XV. 


4, What is the attitude on the part of citizens of your state toward 
an extension of the influence of the state government in educational 
affairs? In what respects do you consider the reasons or feelings 
back of this attitude as sound? If conditions make impossible of 
achievement in the near future the type of organization you consider 
desirable, outline steps by which that goal might be reached. 

5. Get data regarding the size and the personnel of the state 
department in your state and the amount of its annual budget. 
Compare with two of your neighboring states in which conditions 
on this point appear to be similar. 

6. What services does the state department render the schools? 
Would you criticize what it does? Would you criticize the manner 
in which it renders these services? What does the state department 
do for the rural schools of the state? 

7. Analyze the contents of the report of your state department of 
education. What are its stated or implied purposes? How valid 
are those purposes? Could you suggest how the report could be 
modified to achieve more nearly the purposes that you would set 
up? 

8. What salaries are paid the state superintendent (or commis- 
- sioner) and his staff? How do these compare with salaries in some 
of the larger cities of the state? 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE INTERMEDIATE UNIT 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE INTERMEDIATE UNIT 


The intermediate unit is to be recognized not by its 
size or name but by the fact that it occupies a position 
between the local and the state units. Thus the county 
in Maryland is the local unit, there being none smaller 
with enough functions to warrant recognition, but the 
county in Iowa is the intermediate unit. In the latter 
state there may be several types of local units within 
the county such as the common school district, the town- 
ship district, the consolidated district, and the inde- 
pendent district, each with important functions to 
perform. Whether or not the final result will be to make 
the county the local school unit, the fact remains that, 
in most states, this unit now has only intermediate 
functions. Accordingly this chapter will be devoted to 
questions pertaining to the improvement of conditions 
where the county shares with smaller areas the control 
of school affairs. In most states these are the immediate 
problems. 

Purposes. — There are four large purposes that the 
intermediate unit may serve. 

Certain Functions of Control. — It may perform certain 
functions of control not practicable in the local unit 
that yet need not be referred to the state. In the ad- 


justment of boundaries between districts an outside 
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agency is often necessary. The intermediate unit may 
act as a first court of appeal, partly as a means of reliev- 
ing the state, partly because it may readily get the facts 
at first hand. When the local unit is unduly small and 
weak, it would be well for the intermediate unit to 
exercise such functions as the nomination of teachers, 
the supervision of the schools, modifying the state 
course of study, and the selection of books for the library. 
The intermediate unit may also act for the state in the 
inspection of school buildings, the distribution of state 
school funds, the collection of data regarding school 
conditions, and similar matters. 

Many of these duties could be performed by the state 
but to do so would require a large force of field agents 
who, even under the best of conditions, could not un- 
derstand the many factors entering into the local 
situation as a capable county superintendent or com- 
parable officer could. Furthermore the attitude of 


citizens is weakened when the state is constantly sending © 


agents on every little matter. 

Able Professional Leadership.—'The intermediate 
unit may provide more able professional leadership than 
the local school units. A capable leader in the inter- 
mediate unit may bring the local units to work together 
on the modification of the curriculum, on the adoption 
of textbooks where each district acts independently, on 
teachers’ conferences other than the required county 
institutes, and on similar matters. It is his duty to 
act as interpreter between the state and local units in 
order that they may understand each other better. The 
leadership opportunities of the county superintendent 


for broadening the educational vision of citizens and of | 
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teachers are almost without limit. The job is big enough 
to challenge the highest grade of ability. Adequate 
compensation is the immediate need. 

Equalization. — The intermediate unit may be used 
to assist in equalizing the burdens and opportunities 
of education. As yet state aid funds are neither large 
enough nor distributed on the right basis to assist 
sufficiently the weaker communities of the state. In a 
majority of the states in which the county is a unit of 
school government, funds are raised by the county and 
apportioned to the various districts. 

Special Forms of Service. — The intermediate unit 
provides an economical unit for special forms of school 
service. The visiting teacher and special types of 
supervision such as music, penmanship, and homemaking 
are usually not available, except in the large cities, when 
each local unit acts alone. By codperating, several units 
could not only furnish the necessary funds but a task 
sufficiently large to justify the expense. Similarly 
coéperation might provide an attendance officer trained 
to deal with this very difficult and highly specialized 
school task, and might undertake a program in physical 
education and in extension classes for adults. 

Present Types of Intermediate Units.—In New 
England there is no county as that term is generally 
used. However, in each of the six states constituting this 
group there is legislation requiring or permitting a join- | 
ing of two or more towns into “supervisory unions.” 
In most of these states this union is only for the purpose 
of providing supervision. The boards of the different 
towns meet to select a superintendent and to apportion 
his time and salary among the towns of the union. 
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| In Massachusetts the union may also employ a school 
physician and school nurses, and in Rhode Island may 
employ a truant officer, consolidate schools, and co- 
operate on a program of Americanization. From these 
facts it is seen that the supervisory union of New 

- England is an undeveloped form of intermediate unit. 
It is, however, comparable to those states in which 
there is a county superintendent with little authority 
beyond supervision. In two of the states where the 
county is a political unit it is not the intermediate unit 
for school purposes. In New York this unit is the super- 
visory district made up of one or more townships 
within the county. The number of supervisory districts 
in a county varies from one (in four cases) to eight (in 
one case). In Nevada, on the contrary, the intermediate 
unit is composed of a group of counties. The seventeen 
counties of the state are divided irto five groups of from 
one to six counties each, called supervisory districts. 


STATUS OF INTERMEDIATE UNITS 


A classification of intermediate units may be found 
in Appendix C. 

Size and Form. — At present our knowledge of the 
factors that should be taken into account in planning an 
intermediate unit of desirable size and form is so limited 
that little can be done beyond pointing out what appear 
to be some of the major ones. These factors should be 
such as will aid in accomplishing the foregoing purposes. 

| Stze Permitting Contacts but Justifying Specializa- 
- tion. —In order to secure equalization of burdens the 
larger the unit the better. Since the state is the best 
unit for this purpose and the intermediate unit will 
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doubtless play a secondary part, equalization has less 
to suggest regarding the size of the intermediate unit 
than have the other purposes just outlined. If the inter- 
mediate unit is so large that the professional officer 
cannot establish personal contacts with each of his 
constituent local districts, there will be loss of effective- 
ness. Neither leadership nor the sort of control that 
this intermediate unit should exercise may flourish 
where these contacts are lacking. There is involved 
here not only the size of the territory included but the 
number of local units found therein and their accessi- 
bility. Nevada might justify an intermediate unit made 
up of several counties each larger than some of our 
states although a well populated state could not do so. 
At the same time the territory should not, as a rule, | 
be so small that the amount of labor to be done does 
not justify the employment of specialized administrative 
and supervisory ability, and the wealth is insufficient 
to justify the employment of well trained and capable 
persons. 

An illustration of an intermediate unit that is too 
small to perform the real functions of such a unit is 
seen in the supervisory district of New York, composed 
usually of a part of a county only. The median number 
of teachers to be supervised is 73.6, the median number 
of school districts is 49.8, and the median size of the 
supervisory district is one hundred eighty-four square 
miles.1. Even though some differentiation of adminis- | 
trative and supervisory labor would be justified where 
there are as many as seventy-four teachers, particularly 
when distributed among fifty different local school dis- 


1“ Administration and Supervision,” New York Rural School Survey, pp. 120, 121, 147. 
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tricts, the wealth of the territory is not sufficient in 
most cases. Recent figures show further that the median 
number of visits per year to each school district was 
only 2.9 and the median percentage of time given to 
classroom supervision was only 29.6. In other words 
the average district superintendent, having little or no 
clerical assistance, must devote over two-thirds of his 
time to other than supervisory duties. If the inter- 
mediate unit in New York were made larger, to include, 
_ let us say, a county, it would be possible to provide a 
person particularly skilled in leadership and adminis- 
tration to perform the many pressing duties of that 
nature and to allow him time to perform those duties. 
' With the remainder of the money now divided among 
several superintendents, sufficient clerical assistance 
could be secured and specialists in supervision could be 
developed that should enable the intermediate unit to 
render more efficient service than is now possible. 

:, Boundaries Not Necessarily Those of Political Unit. 
— In selecting the intermediate unit for education the 
tendency has been to choose an existing political unit, 
usually the county. If the development of the local 
unit is in the direction of combining a village and its 
contributing rural territory, this will mean that the 
| boundaries of the county or of other political units will 
not coincide with the boundaries of these local districts. 
Consolidated or community districts emphasizing social 
factors are likely to cut across county boundaries. In 
situations of this kind we may expect that the inter- 
mediate unit in education will become more flexible, 
since its boundaries are not determined absolutely by: 
those of existing Ponce divisions. 


: 
a 
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CRITERIA FOR ORGANIZING THE INTERMEDIATE Unit 


With the intermediate unit established the next 
problem is to organize its forces in an effective manner. 
Here again certain criteria will be used to indicate what 
appear to be important objectives. 

Securing Representation. — On the intermediate level 
control of the schools by a group representative of the 
citizens is often inadequate or lacking. There are 
thirty-nine states that have the county as an educational 
unit. Eleven of these having the county as the local 
unit, according to our classification, should not be con- 
sidered here. Of the remaining twenty-eight, sixteen 
have county boards of education of some kind. 

States Having No Intermediate Board. — In the states 
without such a board there is in each case a superin- 
tendent of schools usually elected by popular vote. 
In these states the superintendent is without a lay board 
chosen specifically to aid him in interpreting what the 
people want done through the county and to support 
him in executing such policies as they adopt. In most 
of these states certain school functions of a limited type 
are referred to boards with general governmental 
functions. In Arizona, for example, the board of super- 
visors makes final decision regarding boundaries, ap- 
proves salaries of attendance officers, fixes the salary of 
the deputy superintendent, calls elections regarding 
county high schools, prepares, issues, and sells bonds | 
for buildings, and sells the property of abandoned dis- 
tricts. If the reader will examine the organization dia- 
grams of New York, Wisconsin, and Ohio (see pp. 248, 249, 
and 269), he may see some interesting contrasts on this 
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point. In New York there is a board of directors which 
has the sole function of selecting a district superintend- 
ent for a five-year period. There is no other board on 
this level. In Wisconsin there may be three — a county 
board of education which deals only with textbooks, a 
county board for the management of the training school, 
and a county board for the county school of agriculture. 
All these are optional in the county. Ohio’s county 
board of education represents a well-balanced situation 
since it has general functions of a fairly comprehensive 
sort while yet yielding many duties to the local board 
of education. Diagram 5 shows the situation as illus- 
trated by Lucas County, Ohio. The county health 
commissioner is appointed by the County Health Board. 
He with his staff of four nurses, and the farm and home- 
demonstration agents appointed by the State University 
and ratified by the Farm Bureau, codperate with the 
county superintendent in aspects of work that touch the 
schools. The superintendent has two assistants and 
one attendance officer, the latter being an agent of the 
Juvenile Court. 

Functions of Intermediate Boards. — Boards of edu- 
cation of this type differ greatly as to function. In 
Oregon the law gives the county board functions relating 
largely to supervision, while in Texas the board controls 
the school district territory, classifies schools, provides 
for high schools, adopts the course of study, and provides 
additional supervision. In some cases the functions are 
very specific and limited while in others they are general 
and fairly broad. Variations in function are to be ex- 
pected. The duties that may be effectively handled by 
the one-teacher common school district are clearly 
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much more limited than those in a consolidated school 
district, a township district, a union school district, or 
a community district where these are so planned as to 
insure the maintenance of a complete school system. 
A county might undertake to provide supervisory serv- 
ice that an intermediate unit composed of a fourth of a 
county could not. In some situations, of course, differences 
are found that cannot be justified on any rational basis. 

Duties assigned by law to the county boards of edu- 
cation do not necessarily indicate the full scope of the 
functions of the intermediate unit. Under a well- 
planned organization general functions would be dele- 
gated to the board while the county superintendent 
would, under its direction, perform or have these 
functions performed. In the majority of states such a 
well-planned organization does not yet exist, so that the 
board may be given one set of duties and the superin- 
tendent a somewhat different set. For example, in 
Washington the county board of education grades the 
papers for the grammar school certificate, adopts text- 
books, assists the superintendent in the preparation of 
manuals, courses of study, and rules for circulating 
libraries, and adopts rules and regulations for the 
schools of the county. The county superintendent, on 
the other hand, has no less than twenty specified duties 
including the execution of the instructions of the state 
superintendent, keeping records of district boundaries, 
filling vacancies among the officers of certain classes of 
districts, granting temporary certificates, holding insti- 
tutes, and suspending teachers. 

A comparison of intermediate unit functions in two 
states may be found in Appendix D. 
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Composition and Selection of County Boards. — 
County boards on the intermediate level represent largely 
three types: lay, professional, and ex officio. Lay boards, 
or what will probably be lay boards largely, are found in 
such states as Arkansas, Ohio, and Texas. Professional 
boards are made up largely or entirely of members of 
the teaching profession. In California a majority of 
the five members must be experienced teachers; in 
Kansas the board is composed of the county superin- 
tendent and two persons with certificates. The ex 
officio type of board is illustrated by Indiana where it 
is composed of the township trustees, the chairmen of 
city boards of trustees, and the county superintendents. 

Arkansas, Ohio, and Texas are illustrations of the 
county board chosen by popular election. In Cali- 
fornia it is appointed by the county board of super- 
visors; in South Carolina, by the state board of educa- 
tion; in Oregon, Washington, and Mississippi, by the 
county superintendent. 

Varying Conceptions of Representation. — Should the 
board of the intermediate unit represent the people of 
the intermediate unit or the local districts within it? 
The conception of representing the people themselves 
rather than the school districts is likely to be involved 
when the board is composed of lay people elected or 
appointed without restriction from any part of the 
intermediate unit. The second conception prevails 
where, as in Indiana, the county board is made up ~ 
of the township trustees (the township being the chief 
local school unit in that state), the chairmen of the 
city boards of trustees, and the county superintendent. 
Bobbitt’s statement on this cannot easily be improved: 
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The membership of the intermediate board should be wholly 
unrelated to that of the local board. Local boards should have 
nothing to do with the choice of intermediate board members, nor 
should members of local boards serve as ex officio members of the 
intermediate board. . . . The reasons for this completeness of separation 
are to be found in the administrative principles of control. The 
intermediate board must control the actions of the local board. If, 
however, the intermediate board owes its existence to the local 
boards, then it is, in the nature of the case, incapacitated from exer- 
cising this control. Each member of the local board as he sits upon 
the intermediate board in order to get that freedom which he desires 
for his own local board to manage its own affairs with any desired 
degree of efficiency, will be willing to grant an equal degree of 
efficiency to the representatives of the other local boards. 


A still different type of representation is strongly 
implied when the board is selected by some state agency, 
as in South Carolina where the state board of education 
exercises this function. While the members are citizens 
of the intermediate unit, they are nominally, at least, 
because of state appointment, responsible to the state 
rather than to the citizens of the intermediate unit. 
This tends to vitiate the principle that the intermediate 
| unit should represent the citizens of that unit, acting 
as a guiding and controlling influence over the local 
school districts. 

Differentiation and Correlation of Legislative and 
Executive Functions. — The most recent data? on 
methods of selecting the chief professional officer of the 
intermediate unit show that he is elected in twenty-five 
states and appointed in twenty-three. Appointment 
may be by the county board of education as in Ar- 


kansas and Ohio; by the state board of education as 


1 Dopeitee: Prony, “Administration and Supervision,” The New York Rural School 
urvey, Dp. 3 : 

2 Cook, Katherine M., “Supervision of Rural Schools,” Bulletin No. 10, United 
States Bureau of Education, 1922, pp. 17-18. 
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in New Hampshire and Nevada; by the township trustees 
as in Indiana; by a convention of all school officials as 
in Iowa; or by the combined boards of the supervisory 
union as in Massachusetts. 

In those states where the intermediate board does not 
appoint the superintendent, conditions do not favor an 
effective differentiation and correlation of legislative and 
executive functions. The superintendent, responsible 
through selection to another group, the whole citizen 
body, could, if he were so inclined, often block the 
policies of the board. A still greater confusion of func- 
tions is found in certain other types of organization. 
In a number of states, Iowa and Oregon, for example, 
the superintendent is a member of the board; in a few 
states, Washington and Kansas, for example, the super- 
intendent appoints the board; and in a few the board 
is merely advisory to the superintendent. In some of 
these states this confusion of functions is due to the 
very limited responsibilities granted the board. When 
a board has only the duty of selecting textbooks as in 
Iowa, the need for separating policy-approving and 
policy-executing functions is not so obvious as when 
the board has general responsibilities. The chief ex- 
planation for the inconsistent and ineffective forms of 
organization that exist is probably to be found in the 
failure to set up clearly the ends to be reached through 
organization. 

The Salary Situation.— We cannot hope to have — 
permanently in rural education the services of the more 
capable and well-trained until the compensation is made 
more nearly adequate. Until that time comes, the better 
ones, except in cases of intense devotion to the rural 
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schools, will be drawn off directly to the city schools 
or will look forward to them as a means of promotion. 
In Iowa, for example, county or other rural superin- 
tendents received an average salary of $1800, while 
superintendents in places of 2500 to 25,000 received an 
average of $3247, and those in places over 25,000 an 
average of $5500. In North Carolina the comparable 
figures were $2000, $2405, and $5000; in Virginia $1860, 
$2415 and $5000.! At the time these data were col- 
lected (school year 1920-21) New Jersey was one of the 
few cases in which the salaries of rural superintendents 
($4000) were higher than in places of 2500 to 25,000 
($2850). In some states the salary situation for rural 
superintendents is acute. As rapidly as properly trained 
persons are available, salaries should be comparable 
with those in the smaller cities. The latter situation 
requires no more ability and training than are needed in 
rural education if the work is to be well done. 

Data recently collected by Cook? show that improve- 
ment in actual salary (but not necessarily in its pur- 
chasing power) is taking place even though the standard 
is in many states discouragingly low. During the five- 
year period from 1916 to 1921 the median salary in- 
creased from $1476 to $1791. The maximum increased 
from $7500 to $9000. 

Need for Supervisory and Clerical Assistance to Super- 
intendent. — The superintendent of the typical inter- 
mediate unit is handicapped by having a task that is 
altogether too large for the resources at his command. 
Too often he has to perform all administrative and 


1 Cook, Katherine M., ‘‘Salaries of Rural Superintendents and Supervisors,” Circular 
0. 6, Bureau of. Education, Rural Schools Division. 


2 Cook, Katherine M., ‘‘Supervision of Rural Schools,” Bulletin No. 10, United States oil 


Bureau of Education, 1922, p. 19. Computed from data in Table 1. 
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supervisory activities, and frequently with little or no 
clerical assistance. The problem is further complicated 
by the distance he has to travel‘ to get in contact with 
the teachers and patrons and the larger percentage of 
untrained or partially trained persons in the teaching 
group. 

Something of the size of the problem may be seen 
from the following data regarding the number of teachers 
under the jurisdiction of the intermediate school officer 
in certain states. If a county superintendent has one 


TABLE 3? 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS PER SUPERINTENDENT IN E1cut Srates 


STaTEs peels oe Maximum| Minimum | MeEpian 
ATK Ansa tans. see tie 78 57 312 60 125 
LAA G dens Gat cena 44 44 270 24 73 
Indiana Rewer we 92 92 925 19 133 
Nebraska eos? se. oes 93 93 1102 26 128 
New Mexico .. . 29 28 136 10 80 
News York a0 cours 208 198 300 33 76 
North Dakota Same 53 53 317 3a 135 
South Carolina . . 46 36 592 50 97 


hundred teachers under his jurisdiction and if he de- 
votes fifty per cent of his time to supervision, he would 
be able to give only about five hours (outside of travel) 


1A recent study of the activities of district superintendents in New York showed 
that the percentage time given by them to their various duties was not consistently 
influenced by such factors as the size of the supervisory district, the number of schools 
or of teachers, the number of trustees, the total population, the age of the superintendent, 
the years of training beyond high school, and the number of years of supervisory and 
teaching experience. The conclusion was “that a summation of the past experiences 
of the superintendent do tend to influence the percentage of time that he gives to any 
‘ activity.” See M. G. Nelson, Analyzing the Actimities of District Superintendents of 
Schools in New York State, Doctor’s Dissertation, Cornell University, 1926. Should 
further studies under different conditions lead to the same conclusion, it may be seen 
that even greater importance than we have attached to it should be given training, 
both that provided in school and that in service. _ f ae 
2 Toid., ee 19, Table 2, In New York the report is for the supervisory district rather 
than for the county. y 
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to each teacher during the school year. This would 
care for three supervisory trips each year of about one 
and three-quarters hours each. Some teachers may not 
need more than this time but for the typical teacher 
of the present only the most superficial assistance could 
be given in that time. As a matter of fact most super- 
intendents give less than half their time to supervision. 
Data collected by Cook and Monahan and published 
by the United States Bureau of Education in 1916, 
. show that on the average the superintendents of the 
_New England states gave sixty-two per cent of their 
‘time to this work while the average for forty states 
was only forty per cent. Variations between twenty- 
four and eighty per cent are shown by these data. But 
supervision, important as it is, constitutes only one of 
the rural superintendent’s duties. There are the duties 
of making reports, tabulating data, writing letters, con- 
ferring with patrons, and dozens of other matters that 
cannot be neglected. A superintendent without super- 
visory and clerical assistance cannot hope to do more 
than look superficially after the problems of rural edu- | 
cation where the number of teachers is as large as it is 
in. most of the states shown in Table 3. 
The amount of assistance needed by an intermediate 
| unit officer will of course vary, depending upon such 
factors as the responsibility placed upon the unit, the 
number of districts and teachers to be supervised, the 
amount of clerical work to be done, and the size of the 
territory to be covered. In a state where the local unit 
is large it is to be expected that most of the supervision 
of general school work will be done by the local prin- 
cipal, the intermediate unit providing the supervision in 
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special lines of work such as physical education, music, 
and homemaking. The superintendent of the inter- 
mediate unit under a good form of organization with 
well distributed powers will act as the leader of the 
local principals. 

Extent of Assistance at Present.—The extent to 
which intermediate units in various states provide as- 
sistants to the superintendent in the way of supervisors 
and clerks may be seen from Table 4 giving data re- 
ported to the United States Bureau of Education. Of 
the 31 states reporting every third one, when all are 
arranged in alphabetical order, is selected. The county 
unit states of Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Virginia may be compared with the 
others. 

TABLE 41 


PERCENTAGE oF CoUNTIES IN REPRESENTATIVE STATES WITH SUPER- 
VISORY AND CLERICAL ASSISTANTS 


| 


PERCENTAGE OF CoUNTIES 


TOTAL para 


NUMBER OF | NUMBER OF 


State CounTiges |SUPERVISORY 

In Statp | AssISTANTS : 4 

Reporrep | Supervisory Clerical 

assistants assistants 
Alabama: S462 o> 67 OL 43 66 
Florida oo ee oe 54 2 9 37 
WLinOIseeee ees ss 102 22 9 66 
Kentucky . . . . 120 17 14 31 
Michigan . . . . 83 KS 2 0 
Montanten.al sos 54 11 18 70 
North Carolina... 100 28 21 "6 
Oregon = sree ee. 36 6 11 55 
South Dakota. . . 67 12 18 54 
Virginiameeeest a) 100 44, 28 0 
Wisconsin]. a.0n.. |. 71 97 100 60 


1M. G. Nelson, Analyzing the Activities of District Superintendents of Schools in New 
York State, pp. 20 and 26-36. 
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Of all the states Wisconsin, Ohio, New Jersey, and 
Louisiana have the largest percentage of counties with 
supervisory assistance. ‘There seems to be little dif- 
ference between the county-unit and the non-county- 
unit states. 

In most states the decision as to granting supervisory 
and clerical assistants is left to the intermediate unit 
board.! In some cases the law prescribes the conditions 
under which this may be done. The county superin- 
tendent in Washington may appoint a deputy and, if 
there are over one hundred districts in the county, 
may, with the approval of the county commissioners, 
appoint needed clerical assistance. North Dakota per- 
mits a superintendent in a county of fifty or more teachers 
to appoint an office deputy. In counties having one 
hundred fifty teachers or more, one field deputy for 
each one hundred additional teachers may be appointed. 
In most cases of this kind the standards are not suffi- 
ciently liberal to provide the services that ought to be 
furnished. 

In those states such as Illinois, Iowa, and North 
Dakota where many of the local units are one-teacher 
districts, the problem of supervision becomes much more 
complicated. If we set thirty-five as the average num- 
ber of teachers that may be well supervised by one 
person under rural conditions, we may, by referring to 
Table 4, see what the situation is in those states. 

Continuity of Policies; Elimination of Politics. — In 
the intermediate unit as in the local and the state units 
it is important to itminits politics of an undesirable 


1§ee Brooks, Thomas D., ‘“‘Administration and ea baggs o) New York 
Survey, pp. 135-138, for detailed information on this point. Hn 
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type and to provide for a membership on the board that 
will encourage continuity in policies. Elimination of 
politics may be aided by substituting for the ex officio 
board one elected at large. Popular election in an 
intermediate unit should be practicable because in a 
territory of that size and character it is possible to get 
a general discussion of educational policies and a reason- 
ably careful consideration of candidates. Continuity in 
policies will be encouraged if, as in Alabama, one 
member is elected each year for a period of five years. 
In Oregon where the county superintendent and four 
others appointed by him constitute the board, the 
chances are very great that there will be a new board 
with each superintendent. 

A comparison of Diagram 5 with that of the county 
in Diagram 4 will suggest the difficulties that may be 
eliminated when there is a single board representing 
the intermediate unit in all its educational activities. 

Stimulating Professional Growth. — It is the privilege 
and duty of the superintendent to bring to his local 
principals and teachers the best of the new ideals and 
practices in rural education and to stimulate them to 
attack with renewed energy their many professional 
problems. County institutes, neighborhood teachers’ 
conferences, and a county club for principals and inter- 
ested teachers are among the methods that have been 
used. Even when the superintendent must work with- 
out supervisory or clerical assistance and largely with - 
the small schools, he has an obligation to find some 
time for his own professional growth. Current profes- 
sional magazines, new books, and correspondence courses 
are nearly always available and may be utilized even © 
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by the busy person if he is energetic. He can generally 
justify the neglect of some routine duties to make time 
for this professional development. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SUPERVISION 


Supervision is a function calling for particularly close 
relationships among those concerned. The teacher 
should be able to have frequent conferences with the 
supervisor that she may get advice as the problems 
arise; and conferences are equally necessary if the 
supervisor is to understand fully the problems of the 
teacher. Supervision is thus put in contrast with inspec- 
tion. Inspection aims to get a measure of the facilities 
and the achievements of the school in order to deter- 
mine whether acceptable standards are being main- 
tained. Supervision aims to discover the strength and 
the weaknesses of the school and on the basis of these 
to secure improvement. In states having a small dis- 
trict that maintains a school of one or two teachers 
only it is, of course, impossible to provide local super- 
vision of a genuine sort. Hence one purpose in the 
establishment of the county superintendency was to 
meet this need. Too often, as data given in a preceding 
section of this chapter show, it has been impossible for 
the county superintendent to do more than inspect. 

Subject Matter versus Regional Organization. — In 
recent years there has been considerable discussion of 
whether supervision in rural schools, as more adequate 
provision is made for it, should be by subjects and 
grades or by geographical districts. Under the first 


plan the supervisor of music or physical education or __ 


primary work would supervise these subjects or grades 
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and no others in the entire territory. Under the unmodi- 
fied form of the second plan the supervisor would be 
given responsibility for all the subjects and grades of a 
particular territory. 

In favor of the subject matter basis of organization 
is the argument that it permits of greater specializa- 
tion. A person dealing only with, say, music and draw- 
ing, could become much more proficient than if she 
has to spread her energy over all the subjects of even 
the elementary school. On the other hand those who 
advocate the regional basis of supervision point out 
that such specialization is not wholly good in that it 
may lead the supervisor to over-emphasize the impor- 
tance of her subject. Regional supervision, on the other 


hand, encourages a sense of responsibility for the educa- | 


tion of the child as a whole, whether it be through 
music or arithmetic or the playground. It gives the 
supervisor a. better opportunity to know the teachers 
and the patrons more intimately and reduces the chances 
that the teacher will be confused by conflicting demands 
or methods of different supervisors. Accordingly a 
teacher will more likely be rated on all her work than 
on special phases of it only. Further arguments in 
favor of regional supervision are that it reduces the 


time and money expense of travel and that the super- 


visor may aid in some of the administrative problems 
of the superintendent or principal. 
If one had to choose between these two types of 


organization, regional supervision has more to com- | 


mend it. In all probability, however, there is no one 
best method in attacking this problem. If a new subject 
such as physical training or drawing is introduced, sub- 


— 
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ject-matter supervision may be necessary to insure that 
the work be properly initiated. If the local unit pro- 
vides a general supervisor for full or part time, any 
additional aid given may perhaps be through subject- 
matter assistants in such special subjects as music, 
homemaking, and agriculture. A specialist in the super- 
vision of the one-room school may also be desirable 
under those conditions. If the local unit is very small, 
it would perhaps be advantageous to have one person 
take responsibility for the supervision of a group of 
schools in a contiguous territory. The effective organi- 
zation of supervision means, therefore, that the needs 
of the schools will be analyzed and appropriate measures 
adopted. In fact a combination of subject matter and 
regional supervision is not only possible but often 
desirable. 

Supervision Primarily a Local Responsibility. — In 
the judgment of the writer the tendency should be 
toward making the local unit directly responsible for 
supervision. This would mean that the principal of 
the village, the township, the consolidated school, or 
the community district would act as supervisor, as 
much time being allowed him for this purpose as the 
size of the school or the importance of the work justi- 
fies. If the work of supervision is too heavy to be 
performed by one person, or if specialized forms of 
supervision are needed, the intermediate unit may 
provide the additional assistance. This could take the 
form of supervisors of one-room schools, of music, of 
physical education, or of whatever the needs direct. 
The intermediate board acting for all the constituent 
local districts would make the appointments on the 
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nomination of the county superintendent, would pay 
the salaries, and would establish the basis for dividing 
time among the local districts. These assistant super- 
visors would then be under the direction of the local 
principal, the county superintendent acting as the 
leader of the various principals. Where the small 
common school district prevails, it will, of course, be 
necessary for the supervision to be under the direction 
of the superintendent of the intermediate unit, perhaps 
through a regional supervisor. 

There are several advantages in the type of organiza- 
tion that places supervisory responsibility in the local 
unit. It permits close contacts between teacher and 
supervisor. It unifies supervisory responsibility. To 
have some teachers responsible to the local principal 
and others to the county superintendent is not con- 
ducive to harmony. Making the local unit directly 
responsible for supervision ties up the administration 
and the supervision of the schools. To be most effec- ' 
tive the one responsible for supervision should have 
immediate responsibility also for such matters as the 
purchase of equipment, and the selection, dismissal, and 
transfer of members of the teaching staff. 

Under this plan the county superintendency is not 
weakened. It merely provides that this officer shall 
devote himself to those administrative duties assigned 
to the intermediate unit by law, either directly or by 
implication. A county superintendent who exercises 
effective leadership of the local districts has a sufli- 
ciently large task to interest the capable, well-trained 


person. 
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PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Prepare an organization diagram of the intermediate unit in 
your state. Evaluate the organization of this unit in terms of the 
criteria suggested in this chapter. 

2. In what ways, if any, would you change the responsibilities given 
to the intermediate unit in your state? 

3. How does the county superintendent (or comparable officer) in 
your state compare in training, educational experience and salary 
with the superintendents of the larger villages? With the superin- 
tendents of the cities? Get definite data on these points if possible. 

4, Analyze the duties of some county superintendent in your state 
noting especially the number of teachers under his direction, the 
clerical and leadership work to be done, and the assistants given 
him. 

5. How much time is the county superintendent able to give to 
supervision? How many assistants would be necessary to supervise 
adequately under the conditions he has to face? 

6. How would you organize the supervisory work in this county? 

7. What are some of the most pressing leadership problems that 
this superintendent has to face? Select one that appears most 
hopeful of solution and lay out a plan for getting improvement. 
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CHAPTER XV 
FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATION 


Educational Conditions Leading to Discussion of 
Federal Participation.—In recent years the greater 
participation of the federal government has become one 
of the most important educational questions before the 
American people. Sharp differences of opinion have 
developed not only among laymen but among profes- 
sional people as well. Workers in rural education should 
be interested in this question not only because they 
ought to understand the issues involved, but particularly 
because the improvement of rural school conditions has 
been one of the most important issues brought into the 
discussion. 

Inequalities among the States. — The immediate cause 
of the discussion was the extent of illiteracy, the per- 
centage of young men physically unfit, and the number 
of unassimilated foreigners in the nation revealed during 
the World War. A study of statistics dealing with sig- 
nificant educational factors showed a striking variation 
among the states. In the following table data on certain 
of these conditions from twelve states representing vari- 
_ous sections of the country are given. These states 


were selected by taking every fourth state when arranged . 


alphabetically. 
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TABLE 51 


A Comparison or TwrEtve States Aas To Certain FUNDAMENTAL 
ScHoot ConpITIONS 


AV®RAGE NuMBER | PERCENTAGE? 


AvzERAGH! or! Days 10 YEARS OR 

Spake LENGTH OF ATTENDED BY OVER WHO 
ScHoot TERM Eacuw Pupin ARE 

(1923-24) ENROLLED ILLITERATE 
(1923-24) (1920) 
FATS es a cs 133 days 92.8 days 16.1 
Golorado Saat a ae 174 126.2 3.2 
Georgia’ piste iY 140 “ 102-2, . “ 15.3 
LOWE eee eta eke ke L7G PASTS nce 1.1 
Maine Rt emal NTs ace 176“ Nodal one 
Mariniesotan dentine 3) aeateks alge eat TAA DN 1.8 
INebranka son ovascok. se is Lien 189. ees 1.4 
ING WaANIEXICOT = = 20 30 SS LZ 124.8 ‘“ 15.6 
Ohiegsee Be Fates 77a 149.2 “ 2.8 
Rhode Island Ne Ea 195 A 164.1 “ 6.5 
INSETS), ‘at eae Se: ieee Meer 1367s LOS Tames’ 8.3 
Washington so. 8. Ate 138.4 “ ay 


If now, we turn to certain financial factors we find 
again some striking variations. Table 6 gives these data, 
for the same twelve states. 

These tables show not only that the children in our 
states have school opportunities in a very unequal 
degree but also that the ability of the states to provide 
opportunities is apparently very unequal. This is of 
great significance. A state with superior educational 
opportunities should be concerned, for other than 
altruistic motives, that the opportunities in other 
states are up to at least a reasonable minimum. In 
these days many citizens spend their adult life in other 


1 “Statisties of State School Systems,” Bulletin No. 142, United States Bureau of Edu- 


tion, 1925, 
‘ 2 “Statistics of State School Systems,” Bulletin No. 29, United States Bureau of 


Education, 1922, p. 67. 
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TABLE 6 


A Comparison or TWELVE STATES AS TO CERTAIN FINANCIAL 
ASPECTS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Seeker, 7“ EstTmMaTED? si ere: 

Srare er pe OE ee a 

(current 5-20, 1920 | EpucarTion, 

expenses) 1919-20 

Aalbers. 9. ieaeaeeee $19.85 $635 $3019 eB 
Colorado...) sia 78.31 1279 10964 2.19 
Georgisine 5 eset es 18.09 577 2759 79 
HOW abs 7., dines See, ee 79.09 1061 13687 2.20 
IMisine 205s 2Fr eee 58.22 832 6311 1.43 
Minnesota s. (282.25 2: 79.62 1277 9427 2.58 
Nebraska: = )ar sf; 67.82 1027 11587 2.26 
New Mexico .. . 51.04 992 5194 2.81 
Ohio. eer: 78.76 1362 7061 1.69 
Rhode Island ee 64.21 1459 6864 1.09 
PRexepes pee Ae tg 36.23 788 5144 1.34 
Washington . . . 76.53 1448 10916 1.93 


states than those in which they were reared and attended 
school (see Diagram 1, p. 71). A state with good school 
opportunities is certain, therefore, to be affected by the 
educational standards of other states. 


FEDERAL PARTICIPATION IN THE Past 


Despite the fact that the constitution does not give the 
federal government any direct control over educational 
affairs, the central government has done and still does 
much that contributes to better educational conditions. 

Federal Grants of 1785 and Later. — In 1785 Con- 
gress passed an ordinance initiating a policy of federal 


1 fe of State Systems,” Bulletin No. 42, United States Bureau of Education 
te ulletin of the ‘ational Education 
See ry cai Association, Vol. I, No. 1, »B. 17. 
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aid destined to have very great significance in American 
public education. That act, with the later one of 1787, 
provided that certain western lands belonging to the 
federal government might be sold, and set aside, one 
section of land in each township for schools and one 
for the ministry. Other grants were made for higher 
education. Under this act each of the twelve new 
states of Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, 
Alabama, Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan, Florida, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin received the sixteenth section of each 
township for school purposes. Thirteen of the states 
admitted to the union between 1850 and 1890 — Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Oregon, Kansas, Nevada, Nebraska, 
Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho, and Wyoming — received two sec- 
tions in each township. Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico 
received four sections. Oklahoma, in 1907, was granted 
two sections, together with $5,000,000 in place of lands 
in Indian Territory. The thirteen original states, in 
spite of their protests, were given no federal lands for 
common schools largely because there were no public 
lands within their borders. The same was true of 
Vermont, Kentucky, Maine, West Virginia, and Texas 
admitted later. Texas had valuable lands belonging to 
the Republic of Texas that were retained for schools 
when it was admitted to the union. Tennessee, in 1806, 
was given about 400,000 acres to settle a dispute over 
lands within her borders. Swift’s figures show that on 
these accounts federal lands to the extent of over 73 
million acres have been given to the states. 

Other land grants made to the states have been used 
by many of them wholly or in part for schools. Among 
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these grants were salt lands, internal-improvement 
lands, and swamp lands. Additional federal aids used 
in part for schools have been the grant to a state of a 
certain percentage of the proceeds of federal lands sold 
after the state’s admission to the union; the allowance 
of twenty-five per cent of all moneys received in a 
state from forest reserves within the state; giving a 
percentage of the income of certain mineral lands; and 
the surplus revenue act of 1836, which provided for 
the loaning to the various states of money in the federal 
treasury on January 1, 1837. About $28,000,000 were 
so loaned. 

The Land-Grant Colleges. — Beginning in 1862 the 
federal government entered upon a policy of aiding 
the states in the development of colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts. In that year the first Morrill Act | 
granted to each state for this purpose 30,000 acres of — 
public land for each representative the state had in 
Congress in 1860 or at the time of its admission. Over 
‘ten million acres have been given under this Act. In 
1890 the second Morrill Act made provision for further 
assistance by granting an annual subsidy of $15,000. 
This was to be increased by $1000 a year until the sum 
of $25,000 was reached. In 1907 the Nelson Amendment 
still further increased this fund to $50,000 each year 
through annual increments of $5000. | 

Experiment Stations. — The Hatch Act of 1887 es- 
tablished an experiment station at each of the colleges 
of agriculture and mechanic arts and gave $15,000 a 
year as support. This Act was amended through the 
Adams Act of 1906 which increased the appropriations 
gradually until $30,000 annually was given for experi- 
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mental station work. In 1925 additional funds of $20,000 
a year with increases of $10,000 annually until $60,000 
is reached were given for research in rural life. 
The Smith-Lever Extension Fund.—JIn order to 
, make available instruction and practical demonstrations 
in agriculture and home economics to persons not at- 
tending college, the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 was passed. 
The sum of $480,000 given in 1915-16 was increased 
gradually until the maximum of $4,580,000 was reached 
at the end of seven years. These funds, with those 
given by the state and local moneys to match them, 
are used to maintain county agents, home demonstra- 
tion work, and boys’ and girls’ club activities. 
' The Smith-Hughes Vocational Act. — This act, passed 
in 1917, marks the entrance of the federal government 
directly into the work of the public schools. It provided 
funds for the promotion of vocational education for 
persons of less than college grade in agriculture, home- 
making, trades and industries, and commerce. The 
sum of $1,860,000 granted for 1917-18 was to be in- 
creased gradually up to a maximum of $7,367,000 in 
1925-26. Hach dollar given by the government had to, 
be matched by a dollar from state or other sources. 
In 1925, 659,370 pupils were receiving instruction. In 
that year there were 17,524 teachers of vocational 
courses, and 143 institutions had an enrollment of 
18,927 in the vocational teacher-training courses 
The United States Bureau of Education. — In 1867 
Congress established a Department of Education for 
the stated purposes of collecting statistics regarding 
conditions and progress of education in the states and 
territories, diffusing information regarding education, 
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and otherwise promoting the cause of education. Two 
years later the department was reduced to a Bureau 
in the Department of the Interior which rank it has 
since held. Some commissioners have been distinguished 
men in American education, notably Henry Barnard 
and William T. Harris. 

Since its organization the Bureau has collected statis- 
tics on school matters largely through the voluntary 
assistance of the states and localities. It has published 
reports of educational conditions both here and abroad. 
It has issued numerous bulletins each year dealing with 
a great variety of problems. In recent years particularly 
it has established service relations with states and lesser 
school units with special emphasis on survey work. 
The Bureau has also been responsible for education in 
Alaska. 

At the head of the Bureau is the United States Com- 
missioner of Education appointed by the President but 
directly responsible to the Secretary of the Interior. 
Within the Bureau are various divisions dealing with 
statistics, editorial work, library service, home educa- 
tion, city school systems, higher education, rural edu- 
cation, school service, etc. Despite its modest appropri- 
ations the Bureau has rendered a very important service 
in the collection and publication of educational informa- 
tion, in direct service to states and localities, and in 
other ways involving leadership. 

Miscellaneous Educational Activities. — Besides these 
the federal government performs educational activities 
of various sorts through its academies at West Point 
and Annapolis, the Children’s Bureau, the Library of \ — 
Congress, and the Smithsonian Institution. The gov- \ 
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ernment administers directly the Indian schools. As a 
matter of fact practically every department of govern- 
ment performs some activities touching education more 
or less directly. 

The foregoing data make it obvious that the federal 
government has not held itself aloof from educational 
matters. It has participated in a very real fashion. 
The question now is whether this participation should 
be greatly increased. 


SPECIFIC PROPOSALS FOR INCREASED FEDERAL 
PARTICIPATION 


The discussion of what the federal government should 
do in education has led to the formulation of definite 
proposals, three of which are of sufficient importance to 
warrant consideration even in such a brief discussion as 
this. 

The Sterling-Reed Bill. — The oldest of these was the 
bill promoted by the National Education Association 
and variously known as the “Smith-Towner Bill,” the 
“Sterling-Towner Bill,” and the “Sterling-Reed Bill” 
from its different sponsors in Congress. 

This bill in its later form aims to dignify the educa- 
tional activities of the government by providing for a 
Department of Education with a secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. It laid a basis for a codrdination of the 
educational work of the government by authorizing 
Congress to transfer to the new department of educa- 
tion “such offices, bureaus, divisions, boards, or branches 
of the government” as it thinks wise. The department 
was urged to carry on studies and investigations in 
various aspects of education and an annual appropria- 
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tion of $500,000 was made for this purpose and for the 
administration of the department. Federal subsidies to 
the extent of $100,000,000 yearly were to be divided 
among five pressing educational needs: the eradication 
of illiteracy; the Americanization of immigrants; the 
equalization of educational opportunities; the promotion 
of physical education; and the training of teachers. 

In this bill arrangement was made for a National 
Council on Education to be composed of the chief edu- 
catsonal authority in each state with not over twenty- 
five educators and twenty-five laymen to be appointed 
by the secretary of education. The term of office was 
to be one year, and a conference was to be held once 
each year at the call of the secretary of education. 

Because it appears impossible at the present time 
(1926) to secure the passage of any bill providing for 
further direct federal aid to schools, the National 
Education Association is sponsoring a bill from which 
aid to the states has been eliminated. In this bill pro- 
vision is made for research, for a Secretary of Educa- 
tion, and for coérdinating the educational activities of 
the federal government. 

The Dallinger Bill.— This is much narrower in scope 
_ than the one just described. The duties of the Federal | 
Board for Vocational Education are placed with the 
Bureau of Education. A Federal Council of Education 
composed of one representative and one alternate ap- 
pointed by each secretary of an executive department 
of the government is created. The commissioner is 
ex officio chairman of this council. The purpose here is 
to codrdinate the many educational activities of the 
government. A National Council of Education is also 
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to be created made up of fifteen representatives of 
various educational interests of the country appointed 
for six-year terms. It is to meet at least once each 
year. Five hundred thousand dollars in additional 
appropriations are given. 

This bill differs from the Sterling-Reed bill in that 
no additional general aid to the states is given and the 
Bureau of Education is still a part of the Department 
of thejInterior. It does, however, give the Commissioner 
of Education more direct authority than he now pos- 
sesses. 

The Mapes Bill. — Somewhat similar to the bill just 
described is the one growing out of the activities for 
reorganizing the executive departments of the federal 
government. This bill provides, among other matters, 
for the establishment of a Department of Education 
and Relief with a secretary in the President’s cabinet. 
There would be an assistant secretary for education, 
one for public health, and one for veteran relief. In 
this department would be placed the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the functions of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, the Bureau of Pensions, the Public Health 
Service, the United States Veterans’ Bureau, and certain 
other activities of an educational or relief nature. 

This differs from the Dallinger Bill largely in that it 
places education more nearly on a level with the major 
departments of government and that it ties education 
to federal relief activities. It does not provide for 
federal aid. Unlike both of the other proposals it makes 
no provision for a national council of education. 
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An EVALUATION OF ForMS OF FEDERAL 
PARTICIPATION 


We have already seen that the government has taken 
and is now taking a part in educational development 
through the work of the Bureau of Education and 
through its financial contributions to various aspects of 
education. Some persons would object to certain of the 
activities now performed, but few, if any, would con- 
tend that the government should not participate in 
some way. What forms should this participation take 
and to what degree should each go? Three forms are 
possible: through leadership; through financial aid; 
through control. 

Participation through Leadership. — This means the 
influencing of education through other means than legal 
authority. Leadership would involve, among other 
activities, the collection and distribution of informa- 
tion, the giving of services in meeting specific problems, 
such as studying a state’s school building situation, and 
the proposal of ideas for educational improvement. 
Leadership has been the major function of the Bureau 
of Education since its organization, and a convincing 
argument can hardly be made against a continuation of 
this form of participation. Greater facilities ought to 
be provided for this purpose and would be provided 
were the budget of the Bureau of Education more liberal. 

Participation through Support. — On the assumption 
that the data given in Tables 11 and 12 regarding school 
conditions and ability to finance education are approxi- 
mately correct, it would appear that there is a real 
justification for federal aid. The argument is the same 
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as that used to justify the participation of the state in 
the maintenance of good schools in the various localities. 
In the present case, however, there is the difficulty that 
we have not yet begun to think as seriously of our 
educational responsibility to the less fortunate com- 
munities of other states as we have to those of our 
own state. That this broader vision is developing is 
evidenced by the present agitation. 

Complications of Federal Aid. — Then, too, the prob- 
lem of actually doing something to meet these needs is 
much more complicated on the federal than on the 
state level. Each state, through its constitution, has 
assumed responsibility for the promotion of education 
within its borders, while the legal right of the federal 
government to take a hand is very doubtful. The 
national government must, therefore, be exceedingly 
cautious not to infringe upon the authority of the 
various states. Furthermore, the central government is 
so far removed from the locality that it cannot readily 
secure facts needed for intelligent action and has no 
control over governmental machinery as a means of 
stimulating or requiring improved. conditions. It is 


participation are He different problems. 

The Argument that Federal Aid Is Not Necessary. — 
One of the arguments urged against the giving of federal 
aid of the type contemplated in the Sterling-Reed Bili 
is that we have made great progress educationally with- 
out it. That this latter statement is true is attested not 
only by our common knowledge but by specific data. 
For example, the average number of days that schools 
were in session throughout the country increased from 
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132.2 in 1870, to 134.7 in 1890, to 157.5 in 1910, to 
168.3 in 1924. This progress does not, however, consti- 
tute a valid argument against further federal aid. We 
should favor aid if it will give us more rapid progress 
without introducing factors that appear likely to make 
ultimately for less effective education. We should seek 
not merely progress but the most rapid progress con- 
sistent with our ultimate educational welfare. 

The Argument that the Equalization Fund Does Not 
Equalize. — Another argument is that the method pro- 
posed in the Sterling-Reed bill for distributing the 
equalization fund, that is on the basis of school census 
and number of teachers, does not place the funds where 
most needed. This is probably true. In fact, if the 
$50,000,000 proposed could be used to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities even to the standards maintained 
in an average state and in regard to a few only of the 
fundamental factors of a good school system, it would 
undoubtedly mean that some, perhaps many, states 
would get nothing at all. Yet a basis of distribution 
that would really equalize would not be acceptable to 
a majority of the states or their representatives at the 
present time. At first the distribution of state equaliza- 
tion funds was based on poor methods, but better 
methods were substituted as citizens recognized more 
clearly the need for equalization and had an opportun- 
ity to test methods that would more nearly give that 
result. 

The Argument that Aid Leads to Control. — The most 
powerful argument against federal aid of a general sort 
is that such aid may lead to federal control of schools. 
The basis for this argument is that the government — 
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should not give funds unless it establishes safeguards 
that insure that the money will be used for the purposes 
given. The history of federal aid for education lends 
some weight to this argument. The early land grants 
were given for school purposes almost without restric- 
tion, and, as Swift shows,! a goodly share of these have 
been lost to education through failure to foresee their 
future value and through careless or dishonest manage- 
ment. This does not argue that exactly the same results 
would follow to-day. Human nature probably has not 
changed but there has been a change in some of the 
conditions that affect the problem. We now have an 
appreciation of the value of public education, an insight 
into the vastness of the program involved, and a reali- 
zation of the need of conserving our resources that were 
very largely lacking in those days. With later grants 
the government has tended to set up more restrictions 
as, for example, that the land may not be sold for less 
than $10 per acre. The latest act — that/relating to 
vocational education — gives the government-consider- 
able authority. This is done through the provision 
that the Federal Board for Vocational Education must 
approve the program of a state for vocational education. 

The Sterling-Reed bill was, however, very specific on 
this point of federal control. It required that a state, 
in order to share in the equalization fund, must meet 
three conditions only. These were a legal school term 
of at least twenty-four weeks, a compulsory education 
law requiring attendance for at least twenty-four weeks 
each year by all children seven to fourteen, and a law 


1Swift, Fletcher H., Public Permanent Common School Funds in the United States, 
1795-1905, Chapter 6. 
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requiring that the English language be the basic language 
of instruction in the school branches in all public and 
private schools. It will be generally admitted that 
these are not unreasonable standards. From the wording 
of the bill it was apparent, however, that the federal 
government was to have no control over the enforce- 
ment of these or any other standards. The bill provided 
that “all the educational facilities encouraged by the 
provisions of this Act and accepted by a state shall be 
organized, supervised, and administered exclusively by 
the legally constituted state and local educational author- 
ities of said state, and the Secretary of Education 
shall exercise no authority in relation thereto; and this 
Act shall not be construed to imply federal control of 
education within the states, nor to impair the freedom 
of the states in the conduct and management of their 
respective school systems.’’ This section would seem 
to make impossible any real federal control. The only 
restriction was that if any part of the funds had not 


\ been expended in accordance with the provisions of the 


Act the Secretary of Education should so report to 
Congress. 

Participation through Control. — Few, if any, would 
advocate a degree of control that would give the 
federal government authority over such matters as 
curriculum content, teacher qualifications and salaries, 
school building standards, and types of local school 
units. The main arguments, quite aside from the 
question of constitutionality, against such a degree of 
centralization may be briefly stated. There is the 
necessity for retaining in local communities interest and 
initiative in school affairs. This has been so emphasized 
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throughout these pages as to make further elaboration 
unnecessary. The arguments against the state’s assum- 
ing functions that may be done equally well by lesser 
units apply with augmented force to the federal gov- 
ernment. The latter is much farther removed from the 
locality. Its contacts, that might enable it to under- 
stand local needs and to interpret local educational 
sentiment, are so indirect and infrequent as to make 
them wholly ineffective for such purposes. At the same 
time the size of the central government organization 
makes it necessary to inject a large measure of routine 
into the formulation of policies. Higher officials cannot 
act intelligently without the specific information that 
bears upon the problem; lesser officials cannot act on 
matters of any real significance without the approval 
of their official superiors. To reduce the number of 
questions that must be referred to the highest officials, 
there is a strong tendency to set up rules and to estab- 
lish precedents for meeting many problems. All this 
process tends to a formalism that is repugnant to the 
average American. 

But we are in no immediate danger of a control of 
the degree described above; citizens would not permit 
it. The real danger is of reaching that degree of control 
through stages so gradual as to be imperceptible except 
It is a danger that must not be discounted too heavily. 

There is a great tendency to settle a problem of this 
sort on the basis of beliefs already held. One group 
has such a fear of government that is too far removed 
that it conjures up a result that is obviously extreme. 
For example: 
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If we travel this road [of gradual transfer of responsibility for 
school support and control to the national government] we shall 
end with a great bureaucratic machine at Washington having its 
Secretary of Education in the Cabinet, its Assistant Secretaries of 
Education, and a horde of bureau chiefs and clerks and three-quarters 
of a million of federal employees teaching in the schools and bossed 
by several thousand field inspectors, supervisors, and other petty 
traveling officials.? 


Another group, on the other hand, sees so clearly the 
need of a national vision in educational affairs that it 
may fail to weigh fully the tendencies of human nature 
to become satisfied with conditions that ultimately dim 
the vision that is sought. A careful analysis of needs, a) 
weighing of methods of satisfying those needs, a fore- 
casting of possible accompanying results that are un- 
desirable, and a seeking of safeguards against those 
undesirable results; this is the sound procedure. Haste 
does not favor the carrying out of such a procedure 
wisely. 

A Desirable Program of Federal Participation. — 
The unusually large number of factors whose influence 
cannot be accurately predicted entering into such a 
problem as this makes it difficult to state in definite 
terms just what would be a desirable program. Any 
plan set up should be considered as tentative, should be 
frequently scrutinized most carefully as to its achieve- 
ments when measured by ideals established, and should 
be modified without hesitation when achievements are 
not what is desired. } 

| Emphasis on Leadership. — Federal participation 
| should emphasize leadership. The national government 


1 Majority Report of Special Committee on Education, Chamb 
United States, p. 3. » Chamber of Commerce of the | 
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from its relatively abundant resources should provide 
the funds that would permit it to attract and hold a 
few of the most capable leaders in the educational pro- 
fession. It should be in a position to make investiga- 
tions, do genuine research, publish information, and 
give service facilities to a greater degree than is now 
possible. Throughout all the activities involved in such 
a program there must be evidenced a spirit of open- 
mindedness and of disinterested search for improved 
ideals and procedures if the leadership is to hold the 
confidence and loyalty of citizens. In this connection 
the doubt should be expressed that making the federal 
educational officer a member of ithe President’s cabinet 
will increase his leadership opportunities and inclina- 
tions in the field of education. Even if the head of this 
work appointed to the cabinet position, as proposed in 
the Sterling-Reed bill, is a professional man in educa- 
tion, there is a great likelihood that he will, under our 
present conception of the President’s cabinet, have 
strong political affiliations. This officer should be 
one of such a caliber that the President will wish 
to utilize his services in the numerous activities with 
educational implications that come up. At the same 
time it would seem that this officer could contribute 
more if we were at least partially independent of the 


_ regular governmental machinery. 


A National Council of Education. — The idea of a 
National Council of Education proposed by the Sterling- 
Reed bill is good. Such a group may consider educa- 
tional questions from every section of the country, 
exchange views, urge certain problems for general dis- 
cussion, and tend to unify the activities of the various 
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states. ‘The Mapes bill provides for no such group, 
while the Dallinger bill has a council that is too small 
to perform the functions of such a group acting on the 
federal level. The annual appointment provided by the 
Sterling-Reed bill is unfortunate. The term should be 
longer in order to secure continuity, and only a part 
of the group should be changed at one time. 

Aid without Control.— The national government 
should feel a responsibility for granting funds that will 
enable all states to attain reasonable standards in the 
fundamentals of an education. To this ideal should be 
attached the provision that federal aid is not to give the 
government control over other than purely formal mat- 
ters such as may be definitely stated in statute form. 
State and local control must be thoroughly safeguarded. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE FINANCIAL NEEDS OF THE RURAL 
SCHOOLS 


Tue INcREASING Cost oF SCHOOLS 


Our bill for public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion has been constantly increasing as Table 7 shows. 
In 54 years the per capita cost has increased 9.9 times 
while the per pupil cost has increased 6.1 times. 


TABLE 7}! 


ToraL, Per Capita, AND Per Pupit Cost or Pusiic ELEMENTARY 
AND SEcoNDARY ScHoots, 1870-1924 


Par Capita Cost | Per Purim Cost 


Y3EAR Torat Cosr on Basis oF on Basis oF 


ToraL AVERAGE Datty 
PopuLaTION ATTENDANCE 
S(O ee doy Sa $63,396,666 $1.64 $15.55 
USSOEM a cei et he 78,094,687 1.56 12.71 
ESO erie. 0. of bovay ihe 40,506,775 2.24 17.23 
C0? eo 214,964,618 2.84 20.21 
OL OMRai os 426,250,434 4.64 33,23 
1O20e eee ye 10365151,209 9.80 64.16 
1024 eee =. 1,820)743,936 16:25 95.17 


The Expanding Educational Program.— The in- 
creased cost in 1924 is due in part to the changing value 
of the dollar. But our expanding program of education 
is also responsible. The extent to which expansion has 


1 “Statistics of State School Systems, 1923-24,” Bulletin No. 42, United States Bureau 
of Education, 1925, pp. 2-3. 
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gone on may be realized by studying such educational 
data as are given in Table 8. Every increase in amount 
of education given means that more money must be 
provided or that a poorer quality of education will be 
the result. The percentage that the pupils in high schools 
is of all enrolled increased from 1.2 in 1870, to 1.6 in 


TABLE 81 


ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE, 1870-1924 


AVERAGE NUMBER 


Orn anao PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE AVERAGE 
Year | Arrenance 1 | porurantow | Boruzation | Days ScHOOLS 

Rona or ENROLLED IN | 5-18 ENROLLED WERE IN 

TeenvGnnan Pusuic Scus. | in Pusuic Scus. SEssION 
1370 sn Oe 2.91 years 17.8 57.0 132 
SSO es S40 ee 19.7 65.5 130 
1890. 28: 3.85 “ 20.3 68.6 135 
OOO meee, AO 20.5 72.4 144 
LOTOR eS. 5:40 =" 19.6 73.5 158 
OZ ea eeas — 20.4 77.8 162 
1924 . . — 21.7 82.8 168 


1890, to 5.1 in 1910, to 14.0 in 1924.2 During this 
period we have seen the addition of such new activities 
as medical inspection and school nursing, vocational 
education, aesthetic education through music and art, 
vocational guidance, and the enforcement of compulsory 
attendance legislation. 

School Costs Compared with Wealth and Income. — 
While school costs have advanced, it should not be for- 
gotten that wealth and income also have increased. 
Much of this increase in both school costs and income 
between 1913 and 1920 has been due to loss in the 

1“ Statistics of State paneer! Systems, 1923-24,” Bulletin No. 42, United States Bureau 


of Education, 1925, p. 6 
2 Ibid., p. 3. 
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purchasing power of the dollar. The relationship be- 
tween income and school expenditures did not change 
markedly, however, between 1910 and 1920. In 1910, 
1.6 per cent of the total national income was spent for 
schools by state and local governments; in 1915 it was 
1.9 per cent; in 1920, 1.6 per cent.! In 1920, however, 
the national income was at its peak because of the 
inflation of the dollar. At the same time state and 
local expenditures for education have made some ad- 
vance since then so that the present percentage of the 
national income going into schools is certainly higher 
than in 1920. Miss Newcomer, using such data as were 
available, estimated the percentage in 1922 as 2.9 per 
cent. This would be a rather marked increase over the 
figure for 1920. She calls attention to the fact that 
“federal expenditures have dropped much more than 
state and local expenditures have increased, and while 
the ratio of total governmental costs to income rose in 
1921 to 17 per cent, it probably dropped in 1922 below 
the 1920 ratio because of the recovery of the national 
income figure and the further decrease in federal ex- 
penditures.’? In this connection she quotes King to the 
effect that in 1920 only 0.4 per cent of the total wealth 
of the United States went into state and local educa- 
tional expenditures. In 1910 and again in 1915 this 
figure was 0.3 per cent. 

Variation in State Expenditures. — If we take the 
percentage of its total income that a state expends for 
education as a measure of the value it puts upon educa- 
tion, we see marked differences among states. In Table 

peers cleat Financial Statistics of Public Education in the United States, 


EL age p. 
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9 every fourth state in alphabetical order is selected to 
show these variations. Of the 48 states Georgia gives 
the lowest percentage of its total income with .79 
per cent; North Dakota the most, with 3.87 per cent. 

The Value of the Program. — There are citizens who 
contend that the nation is putting more into its schools 
than it can afford, and that instead of expanding our 
program of education we should retrench. ‘This is a 
vital question. 


TABLE 91 


PERCENTAGE OF ToTaL INcomME EXPENDED FOR EDUCATION BY TWELVE 
REPRESENTATIVE STATES IN 1919 


rag Sheet a 
Stare pees OR STATE edie 

EpuUcATION EDUCATION 
‘Alabama: gigs Jos Dat? Nebraska: nes 2 2.26 
Colorado... . 2.19 New Mexico . . 2.81 
(Georgia een 79 (Ohigwe & tears s 1.69 
Lownie pee: 2.20 Rhode Island . . 1.09 
IVeaine a ere tae 1.43 A RCY <:t eee ee oe ee 1.34 
Minnesota. . . 2.58 Washington . . 1.93 


Financial Returns. — From one point of view, we 
may look at expenditure for schools as a financial in- 
vestment. We may think of the school as giving an 
individual certain knowledge and developing in him 
certain powers that will enable him to perform activi- 
ties that he could not otherwise perform. A young man 
with a complete schooling in engineering would obvi- 
ously have open to him opportunities that would not 


be available had he not gone beyond the tenth grade 


1 Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 22-23. 
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in high school. Special technical training in his field, 
in addition to the customary engineering curriculum, 
might equip him to discover new principles in his field 
or to invent new apparatus. Whenever the young man 
has, by virtue of this increase of training, been able to 
earn more than that training cost him plus what he 
would have been able to earn if he had been working 
instead of studying, the financial investment has been 
good from his point of view. Whenever that training 
enables him to increase the total wealth of society more 
than that training cost society, the financial invest- 
ment has been a good one for society. We know in a 
general way that schooling is a profitable financial 
investment, but we do not yet know how much schooling 
is profitable for each individual. It may be that be- 
yond a certain point schooling does not yield a financial 
profit. The attempts of some students to measure in 
terms of dollars the value of each day of school attend- 
ance should be accepted with reservation. We do not 
know what other factors than schooling may be involved. 
It is entirely possible, for example, that those who get 
more schooling are more able intellectually than those 
who do not, and that therefore their earning capacity 
would be greater than those of lesser ability even with- 
out some of the schooling. 

Social Service and Personal Satisfaction. — But there 
is another sort of investment that should not be over- 
looked and one that too many people are inclined to 
neglect. This is the return in greater service to society 
and in personal satisfaction. A boy or girl who has 
gone far enough in school to get the fundamentals of 
political economy and of social science may make con- 
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tributions through a more intelligent exercise of citizen- 
ship responsibility that cannot be measured in financial 
terms. The one who learns to read literature with 
appreciation may get a satisfaction that outweighs 
many dollars. 

We see, therefore, how difficult is the problem of 
determining how much education we can afford. It 
depends not only upon how much we may get in financial 
rewards but also on how willing we are to divert funds 
from other uses in order to get the rewards of social 
service and of personal satisfaction. Those of us who 
spend $300 a year on a pleasure automobile could give 
_ it for the education of our children if we valued increased 
training sufficiently. Data given above do not tell us 
what we are able to give for schools, but they do show 
us that our plea of financial inability is frequently not 
sound. 

Professional Responsibility. — After all, the question 
of what this country can afford for schools is primarily 
a question of how much value the American people set 
upon the school. Leadership ability of a high order is 
needed to bring before citizens the importance of 
schooling for social service and for personal satisfaction 
so that they may make decision only after giving full 
weight to all the important factors involved. 

At the same time the professional group has a very 
real responsibility to make the school expenditures yield 
as much as possible in the way of a complete education. 
Cost accounting, careful budgeting, measuring results, 
seeking effective local units— these and any other 
means that may aid in producing more per unit of cost 
should be employed. . 
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THe NEED FOR COOPERATION IN FINANCING 
EDUCATION 


Educational Needs Most Serious in Rural Territory. 
— According to data from the 1920 census the rural 
territory has a more serious educational problem than 
the city in regard to the number of children to be 
provided with school facilities. Data from the 1920 
census show that while the rural territory has only 
46 per cent of the total population it has 53.5 per cent 
of all persons attending school. At the same time the 
percentage of the total population from five to twenty 
years of age is only 27.1 in the urban territory while it 
is 33.6 in the rural areas. In other words, although the 
country has a smaller proportion of the total population 
than has the non-rural territory, it has a larger propor- 
tion of children of school age and actually in school. 
Measuring the educational needs roughly by the num- 
ber of children to be educated, the country has the 
bigger problem. We know, too, that such a factor as 
the lower density of population creates serious problems 
in getting good school facilities. 

Less Financial Ability in Country. — Suh data as are 
available seem to point to less financial ability in the 
country than in the city. In New York, Updegraff’s 
data on equalized valuation per teacher for 1920 show 
that 1011 common school districts in representative 
counties had a median of $108,070; 79 union free school 
districts (places under 4500 population), $107,727; and 
104 cities and villages under superintendents, $182,857. 
In Pennsylvania Updegraff found in 1920-21 that the 
true valuation per teacher in the common school dis- 
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tricts of 12 counties was $100,000; in third-class dis- 
tricts, $129,375; in first- and second-class cities, $230,000. 
In California the figures of Cubberley and Sears for 
1921-22 show somewhat different results. They have 
divided both rural and city schools into seven groups. 
The median one-teacher district has a real valuation 
per teacher of $432,000; median two-teacher district, 
$515,736; median three-teacher district, $563,273. From 
that point on, however, the figures are lower until the 
districts with a population of 50,000 or over are reached. 
In the cities of over 100,000 the median is $661,477. 
These figures are for property that may be taxed locally. 
California exempts certain public service corporations 
from local tax, exacting only a state tax. 

The Income of Farmers. — The data from these states 
just cited give some indication in terms of the real 
estate valuation of the ability of rural and urban com- 
munities to maintain schools. Since real estate now 
bears such a large proportion of the tax burden, such 
data have considerable reliability in showing the present 
distribution of ability to maintain schools. 

But how does the income of the rural citizen compare 
with that of the urban dweller? This is a vital ques- 
tion, because, let us hope, taxation reform will work 
toward emphasizing the income received rather than the 
value of the property held. Changes in the valuation 
set upon real property for taxation purposes are not 
made with sufficient flexibility to give a good indication 
of the earning power of that property. The unfairness 
in the distribution of tax burden is seen when, for 
example, farm products are low in price but manufac- 
tured products are high. The valuations of the property - 
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in the two cases are not likely to be greatly changed 
from year to year for tax purposes, but the earning 
value of one type of property may be a third or a half 
less one year than it was the preceding year. 

Data are not now available for comparing the income 
of people living in, for instance, communities under 
twenty-five hundred population with people in larger 
places. There are, however, data presented by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research that throw light 
upon the matter by comparing the income of farmers 
with that of other citizens. In 1919 the average in- 
come per person gainfully employed in the United 
States was $1592 while that of farmers was $1682.1 
Two factors, however, should be taken into account in 
interpreting these figures. The “gainfully employed” 
include women who work for wages or salaries but do 
not include those who are homekeepers. A woman 
may combine the functions of homemaker and of wage 
earner, but this situation is undoubtedly found much 
more frequently in the industries of the city than on 
the farm. Clearly a family may provide two or more 
who are “gainfully employed.” If this is done in the 
city very much more frequently than on the farm, the 
slight advantage in increase that the farmer appears to 
have would be lost and his income would actually be 
lower per family unit. A second fact that should be 
remembered in interpreting the average income for 
farmers as compared with all those gainfully employed — 
is that the farmer’s income in 1919 was unduly high. 
In that year the prices of farm products reached their 


1 National Bureau of Economic Research, Distribution of Income by States in 1919, 
pp. «/; q \ 
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peak, being beyond the general level of prices in other 
lines of activity. 

The situation as regards the comparative income of 
farmers may be best summarized by quotations from 
the National Bureau of Economic Research. 


The figures . . . show that the gross value of the output per per- 
son engaged in agriculture is about the same as the average annual 
earnings of factory or railway employees. From this gross output, 
however, the agriculturist must subtract payments for interest, 
insurance, fertilizers, machinery, etc., before arriving at his net 
income, and this net income includes not only payment for his services 
but also for the use of any property that he may possess or for any 
farm work performed by his wife or children. It seems clear then 
that when farm laborers and farmers are considered as a joint group, 
their economic condition, if measured in monetary terms, compares 
unfavorably with that of the employees of railways and of manu- 
facturing concerns. . . . It is a fact worthy of comment that while 
about thirty per cent of the gainfully employed persons in the United 
States are engaged in agriculture, the industry normally receives only 
about seventeen per cent of the national income. . . . The indica- 
tions . . . are then that farmers, even though they are entrepre- 
neurs, and belong to the class usually considered to consist of men of 
higher talents than mere employees, nevertheless obtain on the 
average less money value in return for their efforts than do the aver- 
age employees in most lines of industry. Only in the years 1918 
and 1919 did they receive more than the average earnings for all 
employees in the United States, while in 1920 their rewards fell to a 
mere fraction of the average wage in other lines. Even though the 
same money will buy considerably more of certain commodities in 
the country than in the city, it nevertheless appears that the average 
farmer soe scarcely with justice be considered a pampered child of 
fortune. 


Variations in Financial Ability among Local School 
Units. — The average citizen has become so accus- 
tomed to the differences in wealth among school dis- 
tricts that he has virtually ceased to give thought to 
ga) National Bureau of Economic Research, Income in the United States, Vol. 2, pp. 61- 
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the educational implications of those differences. He is 
likely to remark that the neighboring district is either 
unlucky or lucky as the amount of wealth makes a high 
tax rate necessary or a low one sufficient to provide the 
customary standard of schooling. The first step toward 
improvement is to have definite facts regarding the 
situation. 

Wisconsin Districts. — A study of per-teacher valua- 
tions in the districts of Wisconsin under the jurisdic- 
tion of the county superintendent in 1922-23 showed the 


TABLE 101 


Prer-TEACHER VALUATIONS FOR 6804 TracHERS IN THE DisTRICTS OF 
Wisconsin MaInTAINING ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS UNDER THE 
JURISDICTION OF THE County SUPERINTENDENT 
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differences presented in Table 10. Forty teachers have 
less than $49,000 of equalized wealth back of them 
while 10 have $1,000,000 or over. These extremes 


1Callahan, John, Equalizing Educational Opportunity in Wisconsin, p. 46, Table 10. 


These valuations are the equalized valuations computed from assessment rates estab- 
lished by the state tax commission. 
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show that some districts have twenty times as much 
ability to maintain schools as others. The per-teacher 
valuation is used because it gives the most reliable 
index, other than the tax rate, of probable school cost 
and of ability to pay that cost. To use the tax rate is 
difficult because of the lack of certainty that different 
schools are maintaining comparable standards. The 
per-pupil valuation is inferior to the per-teacher valua- 
tion because schools of five, ten, and twenty pupils 
may have approximately the same costs. In general 
the teacher represents about seventy-five per cent of 
the total cost of the school. 

Differences among these rural districts may be ac- 
counted for by differences in fertility of the soil, presence 
of timber or minerals, variable rainfall, accessibility of 
the market, and especially the presence of corporate 
property such as railroads and telephone lines. 

If these smaller districts now existing in Wisconsin 


were combined into such a unit as the county the extent — 


of the variations would be reduced somewhat but would 
still be marked. The lowest average (median) per- 
teacher valuation when all the districts of the county 
pool their wealth is $106,250, while the highest is 
$483,000 or a little over four times that in the poorest 
county. 

Washington Counties. — The failure of the county to 
equalize may be further shown by data from Washing- 
ton published in 1921. Every third county as arranged 
in alphabetical order is chosen as representative. The 


i 


valuations are those established by the state board of — 


equalization. Adams County has, for example, about 
2.7 as much wealth per teacher as has Ferry County. 
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TABLE 11} 


PrrR-TEACHER VALUATIONS IN THIRTEEN REPRESENTATIVE WASHINGTON 
CounNrTIES 


PER-TEACHER PrrR-TEACHER 


County VALUATION County VALUATION 
iG I Rees $193,000 Timcolny ass ae $149,500 
Chelane ” ©” &. 99,300 PaeHiGn Spy: 105,700 
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New York Villages and Cities.— Differences in per- 
teacher valuations are also found in villages and cities. 
In New York? 79 union free school districts (largely 
village) varied from less than $50,000 per teacher to 
over $350,000 per teacher, while 104 cities and villages 
under superintendents varied from less than $100,000 
per teacher to over $900,000 per teacher. 

The Problem of Equalization. — Inequalities in abil- 
ity to maintain schools exist in every state. The de- 
velopment of more effective local school units will help. 
But if equalization is to be approximated even, it will 
be necessary for the state to contribute generously. 
During the last quarter of a century the sums raised 
by the state for this purpose have increased but in the 
country as a whole they have not kept pace with the 
increase in school costs. The percentage of state con- 
tributions has decreased from 23.8 per cent in 1890 to 
16.2 per cent in 1924, while local and county support 

1 Report of the Public School Administrative Code Commission of the State of Wash- 


ington, p. 52. 
me Updegratt: Harlan, The New York Rural School Survey, Vol. III, p. 85. 
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has increased from 76.2 per cent to 83.8 per cent in 
the same time. Striking differences among states in 
regard to the share contributed by the state itself are 
found. In 1924 the state contributed 41.9 per cent of 
school costs in Alabama, 39 per cent in Mississippi, and 
48.6 per cent in Texas. In Kansas the state paid only 
.4 per cent; in Iowa, 4.7 per cent; in Florida, 4.6 per cent. 

A third method for overcoming differences in wealth 
among communities involves the use of the state moneys 
in such a manner as to enable the various communities 
to maintain schools of reasonable standard at a fairly 
uniform tax rate. A small state fund wisely distributed 
might be made to have a better effect upon the school 
system than a large fund apportioned on the basis of 
factors that do not show the needs of the local units. 
To this fundamental problem we now turn. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


AN EVALUATION OF METHODS OF MEETING 
FINANCIAL NEEDS 


OBJECTIVES oF State ScHoot FunpDs 


Variation in Objectives. — The objectives of state 
school funds have varied from time to time if we may 
judge from the uses to which they have been put, the 
conditions set up for receiving them, and the methods 
of distributing them to the various school districts. 
Swift’s study of permanent school funds in this country 
indicates that the oldest aim of these funds was to 
eliminate taxation for schools. In Connecticut, the 
result of the first state fund was “. . . an increase in 
disinclination to raise taxes. From 1821 to 1854 rate 
bills, gifts, and income of permanent funds were al- 
most the only sources of school support. During this 
period a town or society school tax was virtually un- 
known in Connecticut.’”! 

Stimulation as an Objective. — Later, states set up 
requirements that would suggest another purpose, that 
is, to encourage local taxation for schools. For example, 
New York in 1812 required that a town must raise by 
tax a sum equal to what it would get from the state 


1 Swift, Fletcher H., Public Permanent Common School Funds in the United States, 
1795-1806, pp. 167, 168. 
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fund if it were to have a share of that fund. A state, by 
designating the uses to which the funds may be put — 
e.g., teachers’ institutes, school libraries, free textbooks, 
and transportation — may encourage these particular 
activities. When certain conditions such as furnishing 
school statistics, keeping school open for a minimum 
period, having teachers that are properly certificated, 
and enforcing the compulsory education law must be 
met in order to receive state moneys, these types of 
school activity are also encouraged. Stimulation has 
been an important objective in distributing state school 
funds. Sentiment for good schools was not strong in 
the early days so that it was essential that inducements 
be held out by the state in order to get what we now 
consider the bare essentials of an education. 
Equalization as an Objective. — Another purpose has 
gradually arisen, namely to use state funds to equalize 
the educational opportunities of the various localities 
within a state and the financial burden for providing 
those opportunities. The very early state funds gave 
little or no recognition to this need. New York dis- 
tributed its fund until 1851 on the basis of total popu- 
lation. Massachusetts gives a good illustration of the 
changing conceptions regarding the purposes of state 
funds and of earnest attempts to devise better methods 
for attaining the purposes set up. In 18351 one-half 
the income of the state fund was distributed on the 
basis of population and one-half in proportion to the 
local school tax. In 1839 the school population was 
made the basis, and it was changed in 1840 to total 
population. In 1841 school population was again 


1 Swift, Fletcher ee ee Permanent Common School Funds in the United States, 
1796-1805, pp. 184-18. 
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adopted. In 1866 $75 was given to every city and town, 
the remainder being apportioned, according to school 
census, to the towns in which the district system did 
not exist. In 1874 assessed valuation was used for half 
the income, those towns having less than one million 
receiving $200; those with valuations of one million to 
three millions, $150; and those with three to five millions, 
$100. The other half of the fund was distributed among 
all districts not having over ten million dollars of 
valuation, on the basis of school population. In 1891 
the fund was given only to towns with a valuation 
under three millions. A portion was distributed to 
towns whose tax for the support of schools was not less 
than one-sixth their whole value. Since then other 
changes have been made showing a more complete 
recognition of equalization and seeking more and more 
factors that would be fundamental and constant under 
varying conditions for achieving that purpose. 

This increased recognition of equalization is wise. 
While the lack of a strong sentiment for good educa- 
tional standards justified the emphasis given to stimu- 
lation in the past, we have now reached the point 
where we should give more attention to aiding each 
community to maintain reasonable standards at a fair 
tax rate. 

Danger of Eliminating Stimulation. — We should not, 
however, go to the extreme, of eliminating stimulation 
as an objective in state school financing.! It is likely 
that new school needs will be constantly arising. While 
the leadership of local, intermediate, and state officers 


1See Strayer, eres D., and Haig, Robert M., The Financing of Education in the 
State of New York, p. 175. 
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should be the basic method of getting the public to 
provide the funds for meeting these needs, that leader- 
ship will be strengthened if there is a financial reward 
involved. It is remarkable how the opposition to con- 
solidation disappears when it is shown that state funds 
will compensate, in large part at least, for the increased 
cost. The state could, of course, set minimum standards 
and then aid each community sufficiently to maintain 
these standards at a reasonable tax rate. This would 
not be objectionable so long as minimum standards in 
the essentials only were set up. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that there would be a tendency under such a scheme 
for the state, in order to secure better facilities, to 
prescribe standards in detail— the exact salaries to be 
paid, the subjects to be taught, the content of the 
subjects, the equipment to be provided, ete. If this 
goes too far, the price paid for equalization is excessive. 
Too little initiative is left with the lecal unit. 

Controls for Stimulation. — Where an analysis of the 
needs of a state indicates that too much effort is going 
into stimulation and too little into equalization, con- 
trols should be set up. For example, Minnesota allows 
forty per cent of the cost of a consolidated school 
building, but by limiting to $6000 the amount that may 
be given for any one building the danger of some dis- 
tricts putting up unduly pretentious buildings and 
getting a large share of the cost from the state is con- 
trolled. An over-emphasis of the stimulation objective 
may therefore be prevented without discarding that 
objective. How this may be done on a comprehensive 
scale may be seen by studying Updegraff’s plan in the 
latter part of this chapter. 
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Metuops or APPORTIONMENT 


Single Bases. — Many methods for achieving these 
two objectives of equalization and stimulation are being 
used with varying degrees of success. Let us first 
examine briefly certain single bases of apportionment. 
Understanding these we may then analyze more intelli- 
gently the complex methods now employed by some 
states. 

Valuation. — On this basis money would be dis- 
tributed to the various districts according to their 
wealth, those with largest valuations getting the largest 
amounts. Connecticut used it in part as its first method 
in distributing its school fund. The only way in which 
this method could help in equalizing opportunities and 
burdens would be to reduce the burden of each locality 
for schools and, by setting conditions that must be 
met, require that éach locality do something for better 
schools. This method is now found in only a few cases. 
In New Jersey 90 per cent of the state school tax is 
returned to the counties according to their taxable 
property, other methods being then used in apportioning 
the money to the districts. 

Population. — Another method that is also largely of 
historical interest is that of using the entire population 
as the basis for distribution. Massachusetts still uses a 
similar basis for determining the towns not entitled to 
general high school aid. All towns having five hundred 
-or more families are so excluded. In Ohio the interest 
on the proceeds from the sales of swamp lands given 
by the federal government are distributed to the counties 
in proportion to the number of male inhabitants above 
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the age of twenty-one. Such a method gives little 
indication of the total wealth available for the support 
of schools, of the wealth per teacher, of the number of 
pupils, or of the cost of maintaining schools. Two com- 
munities with the same population may show very 
marked differences in school costs and in the wealth 
available for meeting those costs. 

The Pupil. — Four methods based upon the pupil are 
employed. 

1. The School Census. On the census basis the funds 
are distributed according to the number of children of 
school age. This is the method frequently found, per- 
haps largely because of its simplicity. Since most states 
secure data concerning the number of persons of school 
age as a part of their school statistics, it is an easy 
matter to divide the total state revenue by the school 
census thus determining the amount to be given a 
community for each pupil. 

Like the total population the school census method 
gives no consideration to the wealth that a community 
has with which to maintain schools. Two communities 
each with a school census of three hundred will receive 
the same state assistance even though the wealth of one 
is several times that of the other. Furthermore, the 
census gives little indication of what it costs to main- 
tain the school. It costs very nearly as much to main- 
tain a school in a district with ten pupils of census age 
as of twenty, since in each case there would probably 
be only one teacher, yet the latter receives twice as 
much assistance as the former. Nor does the census 
basis encourage a community to improve its school 
unless certain conditions are set up before a district 
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may receive its share. The state pays a definite sum 
for each pupil of school age whether the community 
has a school of six months or one of nine months; 
whether fifty per cent or ninety per cent are enrolled; 
whether the attendance is regular or irregular; whether 
the community has only eight grades or whether it 
maintains also a standard high school. 

2. The Enrollment. In Delaware the enrollment is 
used as one basis. The advantage of this over the 
census is that it gives aid only for those who actually 
enroll in school. 

3. The Average Daily Attendance. Average daily 
attendance, used wholly or in part inthe distribution 
of funds in, for example, Arizona, California, and 
Florida, has the advantage in that it takes account of 
the amount of schooling actually given by the com- 
munity. The census basis includes all of school age 
whether in school or not; the enrollment basis includes 
only those who enroll; but the average daily attendance 
measures the extent to which the school is actually 
used, and rewards accordingly. Average daily attend- 
ance may be computed by counting the number of 
days all pupils attended, then dividing this figure by 
the number of days in the term for the year. Since the 
presence of each pupil in school each day adds a certain 
number of cents to the district revenue, it is theoretically 
true that a premium is placed upon a large and regular 
attendance. To secure regularity of attendance it is 
presumed that the community must and will provide 
better buildings and equipment, better teachers, broader 
curricula, and whatever else goes to make a school 
worth while. How far improvements along such lines 
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as these are really due to the method of distributing the 
state fund is problematical. 

4. The Aggregate Days Attendance. A defect in 
the average daily attendance basis is that it does not 
encourage a longer school term. The allowance per day 
is not different in the school with a 180-day term from 
that in the school with only a 1380-day term. To cor- 
rect this, the aggregate days attendance basis is used in 
a few states. The easiest method of calculating the 

-aggregate days of attendance is to add the total number 
of days attended by all pupils in the state. When the 
amount available for apportionment is divided by this 
total, the sum to be allowed for each day’s attendance is 
secured. This sum will then be multiplied by the 
number of days of attendance in the district. Since a 
longer term will give a greater total of days in attend- 
ance recognition is made of the length of the term. In 
Maine this basis is used with others. In Washington 
it is employed in modified form, each district being: 
credited with an attendance of at least 2000 days. 

While these four methods that make the pupil the 
basis for state aid differ as to their tendency to stimu- 
late desirable educational conditions, they are all weak 
in their failure to give an index of the wealth that the 
community has with which to maintain schools. 

The District. —'To maintain a school for twenty-five 
pupils is little more expensive than to maintain one for 
five pupils, yet the aid given on the pupil basis in the 
two cases would be very different. To meet this diffi- 
culty a few states have provided that a definite sum 
shall be given each district no matter how many pupils 
it may have. Rhode Island gives from $150 to $500 — 
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to each school as one form of aid. In Nebraska one- 
fourth of the school fund is distributed equally among 
the school districts of the state. Aside from aiding the 
small school this method has little to commend it. It 
can give no idea of the cost of maintaining the school 
nor of the ability of the community to pay that cost. 
Its stimulating influence is of an indirect sort, merely 
that which gives the smaller district more money for 
school purposes. The district basis has a very serious 
defect in that instead of encouraging the consolidation 
of districts it tends to discourage such combination. 
This method could hardly be used alone since it would 
take no account of the problems of the large community 
with relatively little wealth. 

The Teacher.— There are several forms of this 
method of apportionment. 

1. A definite amount is given for each teacher em- 
ployed or the total sum to be given on this basis is 
divided among the teachers. For example, Maine allows 
$100 for each teaching position maintained in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

2. Each teacher employed is considered, but the 
amount given varies for different classes of teachers. 
In New Jersey $600 is allowed for a supervising princi- 
pal; $500 for a teacher of a special class for deaf, blind, 
and retarded children; $400 for each teacher in a four- 
year high school; $200 for each teacher in an ungraded 
school, kindergarten, primary, or grammar school. This 
is the method used by the county superintendent in 
distributing the county’s share of the state school fund. 

3. Different amounts are given for teachers in dif- 
ferent kinds of schools. New York apportions from $200 
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to $650 according to such factors as the size of com- 
munity, its assessed valuation, and the kind of school 
maintained. 

4, The number of teachers for whom aid is given is 
defined somewhat arbitrarily. California gives to the 
county $250 for each teacher, one teacher being counted 
for each 35 units of average daily attendance. 

The effect of this method obviously depends in part 
upon the particular form used. In general it may be 
said that aid on the basis of the teacher tends to en- 
courage the employment of a sufficient number of 
teachers. Like the district basis it insures that no 
matter how small the school the state will give a certain 
amount. Hence the smal! school is favored. It has an 
advantage over the district method in that the towns 
and cities will have their greater school costs recog- 
nized. But like all the methods thus far discussed, the 
teacher basis cannot really equalize burdens because it 
gives no consideration to the wealth of the community. 
It does take into account school costs since the teacher 
represents by far the most important item in cost. 

Inverse Valuation. — In this method funds are so ap- 
portioned as to give most aid to those communities 
that are least able to maintain schools and least aid to 
those with greatest financial ability. In New York one 
of the methods of apportionment provides that each 
district with an assessed valuation of $20,000 or less is 
to receive $200; one with a valuation over $20,000 but 
not over $40,000, $175; one with a valuation over 
$40,000 but not over $60,000, $150; and to each remain- 
ing district $125. Missouri gives as special aid to high 
schools $800 per year where the valuation of the dis- — 
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trict is less than $300,000; $600 where it is $300,000 
and less than $400,000; $400 where it is $400,000 and 
less than $600,000; and $200 where it is $600,000 or 
more. 

This inverse valuation basis tends to equalize the 
burdens for schools. How far this equalization will take 
place will depend upon the total amount given by the 
state and upon the particular method of using inverse 
valuations. In neither New York nor Missouri do these 
particular methods equalize so far as would be desir- 
able. The chief weakness of inverse valuation as a 
method for equalizing burdens is that it neglects the 
element of cost of maintaining minimum standard 
schools. Two districts may have approximately the 
same valuation yet one may have a much greater cost 
for even the essentials, due to a larger number of pupils. 
This weakness may be remedied in the basis next 
described. 

The Tax Rate. — Here the ability of a district to 
maintain schools is measured by its tax rate. To de- 
termine this tax rate it is of course necessary to take 
two factors into account: the cost of maintaining the 
schools and the wealth of the district against which 
this cost is to be assessed. New Hampshire provides . 
that, when a tax on the equalized valuation of a district 
of one-half of one per cent is insufficient to maintain 
schools of the standard required by the state board of 
education, the state board shall appropriate enough for 
that purpose. Not more than $6000 may be given any 
year to a town, and if the total demands for aid exceed 
the amount in the state school fund it is to be prorated 
among the towns and districts. In Massachusetts the 
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towns that do not maintain high schools are reimbursed 
for transportation on the basis of their school tax rate. 

The chief difficulty in using the tax rate basis, aside 
from the obvious one that citizens as a rule are not yet 
educated up to the idea of real equalization of school 
burdens, is the lack of uniform rates of assessment in 
the different local units. In some states, ike New York, 
this is not serious since the state tax commission has 
already attained substantial uniformity in assessments 
for state taxation. In other states this point is yet to 
be reached, but with the increase of state and county 
taxation action looking toward an equalization of assess- 
ments is certain to be taken. 

Other Less Common Bases. — The foregoing bases are 
those most generally used at the present time, some- 
times alone but usually in combination. Others may 
be mentioned incidentally. The cost of a school activity 
is sometimes used. In New Jersey, for example, a dis- 
trict is reimbursed to three-fourths of the cost of trans- 
portation. In New York the amount raised by the lo- 
cality is employed for aiding school libraries. The state 
makes an allowance equal to that raised from local 
sources but not to exceed $18, with $2 additional for 
each teacher employed. For schools with high school 
departments an additional amount up to $250 may be 
given. The size of the local district is the basis for giving — 
aid for consolidation in Missouri where $25 is granted, 
under certain restrictions, for each square mile or frac- — 
tion thereof included in the consolidation. The nwmber 
of districts in the consolidation is made the basis in — 
Oregon, $100 being granted for a period of five years 
for each district. Still other bases may be found. Those ~ 
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readers desirous of studying further the various methods 
of apportionment are referred to-Cubberley’s School 
Funds and their Apportionment, Butterworth’s Problems 
in State High School Finance, and Newcomer’s Financial 
Statistics of the United States, pp. 164-175. Special 
state studies given in the list of references will also 
prove helpful. 

Combination Bases. — We are now in a position to 
analyze more intelligently the various complex bases 
found in many of the states. In a few of the states a 
single basis is used as the chief method, but in most 
there has been developed a combination of methods. 

New York has been one of the more alert states in 
seeking improved methods of apportionment and now 
has one of the most complicated systems. It provides 
a general teacher’s quota of $100 and an additional 
teacher’s quota of from $200 to $650 according to the 
size of the community and the character of the school 
maintained. It gives special aid for supervision in rural 
and city schools, for attendance of non-residents at high 
schools, for the number of high school grades main- 
tained, for library and apparatus, for teacher training 
classes in high school, for vocational work in agricul- 
ture, industry, and homemaking, for transportation and 
consolidation, and for consolidated school buildings. All 
these activities are stimulated more or less by these 
forms of aid. A district quota of from $125 to $200 is 
allotted on the inverse valuation basis. The amount 
given the poor district over that given the wealthier 
district on this basis is so small as to have little effect 
in these days of relatively high costs. In general New 
York has neglected equalization, but legislation passed 
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in 1925 has committed the state to a significant pro- 
gram. For example an equalization quota was provided 
that would aid the villages which at present are carrying 
a heavy burden largely because of their high schools. 
Probably one of the most immediately helpful phases 
of this new legislation is the encouragement to consoli- 
dation. Up to this time communities have been penal- 
ized for combining their small schools. 

Special Aid for Rural Schools. — Many of the states, 
beginning to realize the special problems in financing 
rural schools and not being ready to make fundamental 
changes in their general program of state aid, have 


provided one or more forms of special aid for these 


schools. 
- Consolidation. — Assistance for consolidation is one 
of the more common forms. Georgia gives $500 where 
combinations of smaller schools form a consolidated 
school of at least four teachers. Iowa gives $250 for 
equipment and $200 annually for a consolidated school 
of two rooms that meet certain standards; $350 for 
equipment and $500 annually for a three-room building; 
$500 for equipment and $750 annually for a building of 
four rooms or more. Oregon pays from the county 
school fund $100 for each district included in a con- 
solidation. This is done for a period of five years after 
the consolidation is formed. New York grants to a 
consolidated district all the funds that the constituent 
districts were entitled to before consolidation took place. 
Minnesota allows as high as $4000 for transportation 


and 40 per cent of the cost of a building, not to exceed | 


$6000, in consolidated school districts. New Jersey pays 


75 per cent of the cost of transportation to a' public — 


. 
“ 
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school and gives $25 for non-resident high school tuition. 
Connecticut pays one-half the sum for transportation 
to high school not to exceed $35 for each pupil. Each 
town also receives two-thirds of the cost of high school 
tuition, not to exceed $50 per pupil, if it has a grand 
list of less than four million dollars. Massachusetts 
reimburses towns having less than 500 families from 
one-half to the entire amount paid for high school 
tuition, depending upon their valuation. 

Aid to Weak Districts. — Aid to weak districts is also 
frequently found. In Indiana 30 per cent of the state 
school tax is reserved for this purpose. If an elementary 
school or high school cannot be maintained for a mini- 
mum term when the maximum rate is levied, the state 
superintendent is to issue an order for the amount 
necessary to provide a minimum term. In Nebraska 
the state gives enough to provide a seven-month term 
where the maximum rate is levied and certain other 
conditions are met. Tennessee sets aside 14 per cent of 
its General Education Fund to aid and encourage the 
lengthening of the school term to a minimum of 140 
days; Idaho sets aside 17 per cent of the county fund 
for relief of common school districts that cannot main- 
tain schools for the full legal term when levying a 
10-mill tax. Minnesota assists small schools in main- 
taining minimum standards by allowing $300 for a 
graded elementary school of six years having a school 
term of nine months. Four hundred dollars is allowed if - 
a school of eight years has a nine-month term. An 
ungraded elementary school with an eight-month term 
is given $150 for each first-grade teacher employed and 
$100 for each second-grade teacher employed. 
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Alabama gives $450 when a properly constructed 
building with one classroom is erected. The aid in- 
creases up to $2300 for a building with five classrooms. 
For buildings having over five classrooms and not more 
than eight, $450 additional for each room is granted. 
New York allows one-fourth the cost of buildings in 
certain types of consolidated districts. Massachusetts 
pays two-thirds of the salary of a union superintendent 
up to a maximum salary of $2500 and of his traveling 
expense up to a maximum expense of $400. Unusually 
wealthy towns do not receive this aid. Alabama sets 
aside a fund of $100 for rural libraries in each county. 
These are illustrations, merely, of what is being done to aid 
the smaller communities in meeting their school problems. 

County Aid.— About three-quarters of the states 
have county funds that supplement the state funds. In 
some cases these county funds are distributed on the 
same basis as the state aid; in other cases other methods 
of apportionment are employed. In a few of the states 
the state funds are apportioned to the county on one 
basis and to the districts within the county on another 
basis. The reader may find a summary of all these 
methods by referring to the Appendix in Miss New- 
comer’s Financial Statistics of Public Education in the 
United States. 


Tue SEARCH FOR FUNDAMENTAL AND CoNnsTANT 
Factors In APPORTIONMENT 


Conclusions Drawn from Objectives and Bases. — 
From the foregoing discussion of objectives in the use 
of state funds and the bases employed in their apportion- 
ment, certain conclusions are warranted. _ 
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1. The two objectives of stimulation and equaliza- 
tion are now recognized in every state though in very 
unequal degrees. In recent years there has been an 
undoubted tendency to give increased prominence to 
equalization. 

2. The many methods of apportioning school funds 
really represent various combinations and applications 
of a few fundamental bases such as school census, at- 
tendance, and the teacher. 

3. Methods of distributing state school funds have 
changed frequently. With increased experience states 
have changed their objectives or have given a different 
emphasis to them or have seen methods of distribution 
that promised results more nearly in accord with their 
aims. 

4, There has been much piecemeal legislation in state 
school finance. As each new need has been recognized, 
such as aid for weak districts, or developing libraries 
and vocational education, the tendency has been to 
pass a law to meet this need. Such a procedure is more 
simple than modifying the general state apportionment 
law and doubtless is for that reason much more easily 
achieved. 

5. Experimentation of this sort has probably been 
inevitable under the conditions and doubtless has been 
of considerable value. Now, however, it seems possible 
to apply scientific methods to this problem. We should 
seek bases of distribution that are more fundamental in 
attaining our objectives in state school finance and more 
constant, therefore, in giving desired results under 
varying conditions. The use in some states of such 
bases as inverse valuation and tax rate indicate that we 
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have made much progress; as we discover and use bases 
that are fundamental and constant we shall in all 
probability work toward a simplification of our methods 
of state apportionment. If the bases really are funda- 
mental and constant we shall not need so much special 
aid for weak districts, for libraries, for high schools, for 
vocational education, etc. These needs may be met in 
part through the operation of the fundamental and 
constant factors. This integration of our state school 
funds should have the advantage of giving funds for 
the equitable promotion of the educational program of 
the state under all conditions, urban or rural. 

Updegraff’s Plan.— We shall describe briefly one of the 
recent attempts to search out fundamental and constant 
factors in the financing of a state school system. 

General Aid Based on Ability and Effort. — This plan 
aims to use state funds to assist local units “in accord- 
ance with a combination of two factors, one of which is 
the ability of the district to support schools as measured 
by its equalized valuation per teacher and the other, 
the effort which the district makes to support a school 
as measured by its tax rate.”” The application of this 
principle calls for the establishment, on the basis of 
actual conditions in the state to which it is to be ap- 
plied, of three standards. 

1. Some measure of the quality of education which 
the state is willing to finance must be set up. Updegraff 
uses as this measure the cost of schools per teacher. 
At the time of his study this cost was $1725 (including 
New York City). 

2. A measure of the energy expended by the com- 
munity for school purposes is needed. The equalized - 
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tax rate for schools is suggested. This average rate 
was shown to be 7.2 mills. 

3. A measure of the ability of the community to 
maintain schools is required. For this purpose the real 
valuation per teacher is employed, which, at the time of 
the study, was found to be $240,000. 

The use of these three standards may be seen by 
reference to Table 12. In this table are presented only 
a very few cases of the income that would come from 
a specified local tax rate in a district having a, specified 
valuation per teacher. The state aid to which the 
communities of different vaiuation would be entitled is 


TABLE 121 


SHowine THE Errect or Upprcrarr’s PLAN In CoMMUNITIES OF 
DIFFERENT WEALTH UNDER VARYING STANDARDS OF 
Cost AND oF Tax RaTE 


Amount to be 
spent per 
teacher for} —_g3900 $1440 $1680 $1920 
current ex- 
penses 

Mills neces- 5 mills 6 mills 7 mills 8 mills 
sary to levy 


EQUALIZED Loca Loca 
ATE State 
VALUATION Sur- | 82 P- 


PER TEACHER | PORT PORT 
$ 5,000 . .| $ 25 |$1175 | $ 30 |$1410 
65,000 . .| 325 875 390 | 1050 
125,000 . .| 625 575 750 | 690 
185,000 . .| 925} 275] 1110) 330 
245,000. .| — 40; — 48 
305;000 3 sho 35 = 42 
OTC OP ae 8 isle 18 


1 Updegraff, Harlan, New York Rural School Survey, Vol. III, pp. 134, 135. 
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also shown. For example, if the state says that it de- 
sires to enable each community to maintain a school of 
the quality represented by an expenditure of $1200 per 
teacher and that it would give whatever is necessary to 
do this above an equalized tax rate of 5 mills, a district 
with a teacher valuation of $5000 would raise only $25 
through local taxation ($5000 X .005 = $25), leaving 
$1175 to be given by the state. If the district has a 
teacher valuation of $65,000, a 5-mill tax would raise 
$325 ($65,000 X .005 = $325), leaving $875 to be given 
by the state. If, on the other hand, the state desires 
to maintain a type of school represented by an expendi- 
ture for current costs of $1680 per teacher and to aid 
beyond a local tax of 7 mills, a $65,000 district would 
raise $455 from this tax and the state aid would be 
$1225. When a district has a per-teacher valuation over 
$240,000 it is to receive state funds on another basis. 
Those communities having a greater wealth than the 
average in the state receive a flat sum per teacher for 
each mill of local tax levied. Thus, one with a teacher 
valuation between $400,000 and $499,000 is given $6 per 
teacher for each mill levied, while one with a valuation 
between $700,000 and $799,000 is given only $3 per 
teacher fer each mill of local tax. These sums are, as 
can be seen, merely nominal, but they represent what 
the state should give in order to maintain schools of 
minimum standard prescribed at a reasonable expendi- 
ture of effort. Recognizing the practical difficulties of 
getting a program accepted that gives so little to the 
wealthy community, Updegraff has proposed modified 
forms of the foregoing plan to meet certain contingencies. 
One of these forms allows a larger sum to districts . 
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having over $240,000. This may not be desirable but 
might be necessary to secure an acceptance of the plan. 
The reader is referred to Updegraff’s volume for the 
details.1 

Special Aid. — In addition to the general aid special 
aids of several sorts are provided in order to give en- 
couragement to activities that are greatly needed. For 
New York there was suggested a continuance of the 
existing aid for vocational education, for books and 
apparatus, for high school grades, and for high school 
tuition.2, New forms of special aid are suggested for 
additional high school teachers, for the erection of 
school houses and teacherages, for building improve- 
ment, for the purchase of transportation trucks and 
wagons, for transportation costs, for well trained 
teachers in the rural schools, for abandoning buildings, 
and for supervision. A sum of $100 to be given each 
year for 20 years when a building is abandoned would 
tend to encourage consolidation. So also would the aid 
for transportation which is to be apportioned according 
to the equalized valuation per teacher. A district with 
a valuation of less than $9000 would receive from the 
state 96 per cent of transportation costs while the 
$190,000 district would receive only 20 per cent. A 
direct grant for each well qualified teacher who goes 
into a one-teacher school should work toward an im- 
provement of the teaching staff in the small school. 

Equalization and Stimulation.— This plan clearly 
involves the two major objectives of equalization and 
stimulation. The chief equalization features are found 
in that part of the plan that aims to provide a specified 


* et Harlan, New York Rural School Survey, Vol. III, pp. 145-156, 
d., p. 508. : 
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sum per teacher at a specified tax rate, the state ap- 
portioning whatever is necessary for this purpose. It is 
found also in some phases of the special aid, particularly 
in that for transportation just described. The standards 
for cost and for local tax rate are derived from a study 
of actual conditions in the state, so that whenever 
marked changes in any of these conditions take place it 
is presumed that the standards will be modified. The 
chief weakness in this plan is that it does not recognize 
differences in the cost of maintaining minimum stand- 
ard schools in different types of communities. To 
maintain schools of a designated standard may cost 
more in a large city than in a large village because of 
differences in the cost of living. Updegraff’s data show 
that the per-teacher cost is $2174 in New York City 
and $1380 elsewhere in the state. This difficulty could 
be met by classifying communities of the state on the 
basis of the cost per teacher in maintaining the standards 
desired. 
Stimulation is provided in Updegraff’s scheme in two 
ways. The state may designate the particular features 
that it wishes to see improved — transportation, build- 
ings, better teachers in one-room schools, etc. — and 
offer rewards when those needs are met. Changing 
needs could be met by changing forms of special aid. 
This plan further stimulates in a more flexible way by 
increasing the amount of aid as the local tax rate is 
increased. If a community desires to levy an 8-mill 
local tax for schools when the state standard is 7 
mills it could receive some additional aid from the 
state. This permits the community to make progress 
beyond the specified state standard in ways that it — 
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considers best. To prevent the more alert and wealthy 
communities from drawing too heavily upon the state 
fund Updegraff proposes that no aid be given beyond 
a certain tax rate. It will be recalled, in this connection, 
that the aid to communities having a per-teacher valua- 
tion above the state average is nominal so that this 
also acts as a check to undue depletion of the state fund 
for purposes of stimulation. These two phases of the 
plan seem to meet Strayer’s objection that to use funds 
for stimulation will seriously disturb the equalization 
aspects of a state aid law. 

Advance toward a Scientific Method of Apportion- 
ment. — This plan is here described in its essentials 
only. The reader interested in following up the numerous 
questions that are likely to arise will find it profitable 
to make an intensive study of the complete report. 
He should also study a plan set forth by Mort in A 
Report on State Aid for the Public Schools in the State 
of New York. Both studies illustrate the attempt to 
use scientific methods in setting up fundamental and 
constant factors for apportioning state funds. Public 
sentiment is probably not yet ready to accept either 
plan fully. But public sentiment on this matter has 
improved markedly in some states as is evidenced by 
the frequent changes in methods of apportionment and, 
with intelligent leadership on the part of professional 
people, may show still greater advance during the next 
decade. Certainly something must be done in most of 
our states if our somewhat complacent theory of educa- 
tional opportunity is to result in an actual program. 
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PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY (Chapters XVI-XVID 


1. Select a number of school units of the same kind (common 
school district, village, or county) as that in which you live, choosing 
those that appear to have school standards similar to those maintained 
in your unit. Compare the per-teacher valuations and the tax rates 
for school purposes in these districts. Be careful to note whether 
the same basis of assessing property is used in these different units. 


2. Is there considerable criticism in your district of the increase 
in school costs? Secure, if possible, data from your district on the 
total cost of schools, the tax rate for schools, the total tax rate, 
and the percentage of total tax used for schools. Get these data for 
last year, five years ago, and ten years ago. Has the cost of schools 
increased out of proportion to other governmental costs? Has it 
increased out of proportion to the income of the people of the dis- 
trict? Use the percentage of increase in wages of day laborers, 
clerks, price of the chief farm products, etc., as a basis for forming 
your conclusion. 


3. If such facts as you are able to obtain cause you to feel strongly 
that education is not costing your district more than it can afford, 
plan a campaign of leadership among the people of that district that 
in time might induce them to accept your conclusions. Analyze 
the problem as suggested in chapters XI and XII. 


4. What proportion of the total cost of the schools in your district 
comes from the state? How large a proportion of the total cost of 
public schools in your state is paid by the state? How does your 
state compare with others on this matter? 


5. What methods of apportionment are used by your state? 
Evaluate these methods in terms of the objective of equalization and 
stimulation. What facilities and activities are stimulated by these 
methods of apportionment? 


6. Read critically any study of a general nature that has been 
made of the methods of apportionment in your state. You may be 
able to find such a study in a state school survey if one has been 
made in recent years. Swift has evaluated the financial situation in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, Minnesota, Massachusetts, 
New York, and New Jersey. These are published by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The Educational Finance Inquiry has dealt with 
the finance systems of New York, California, Iowa, and Illinois. 


5 
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7. In your judgment should your state attack first the problem 
of equalizing burdens for minimum standard schools or of stimulating 
superior school facilities? In your judgment what facilities or 
activities are most in need of being encouraged by state aid? (For 
example: longer term; buildings; consolidation; teachers with supe- 
rior teaching; higher salaries.) Can you secure data from your state 
education report that will prove or disprove your judgment? 


8. If the county is an intermediate unit in your state does it con- 
tribute anything to school support? What proportion of total cost? 
How is the money distributed to the different districts? What appear 
to be the results of these methods of distribution? 

9. If the county is the local unit of administration, how does your 
county board of education divide the money among the different 
schools? Could you suggest an improvement in these methods? 
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‘APPENDIX A 


The following data comparing facilities and achievements 
in small and large schools are taken from four recent state 
school surveys: Arizona, 1916-17; Virginia, 1918-19; New 
York, 1920-21; and Indiana, 1921-22. 

Preparation of Elementary School Teachers. — Table A 1 
shows that the average (median) length of training of ele- 
mentary white teachers in nineteen Virginia cities (that is, 
places above 2500 population) was considerably above that 
for eighteen counties. 


TABLE Al 


A Comparison oF THE LENGTH or TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN RuRAL AND URBAN SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA AND ARIZONA 


Mepian YEARS OF 


Number TEACHERS TRAINING ABOVE | PreR Cunt RuRAL 
STuDIED ELEMENTARY TracHErs EQuat- 
Strate ScHoou ING OR EXCEEDING 
THE MEDIAN FOR 
Crry TEACHER 
Rural City Rural City 
Virginia! =... 1,459 1,375 3.08 5.32 22.5 
Arizona? |. | 520 | 512 | 5.86 | 6.12 43.1 


In Arizona the cities (above 2500 population) were only 
slighter superior. The last column of this table gives the 
percentage of one group that equals or exceeds the median 
of the other group. In Virginia only 22.5 per cent of all the 
rural teachers studied had as much training as or more than 
the median teacher in the city. 


1 Virginia Public Schools, Education Commission’ s Report, p 
2 “Educational Conditions in Arizona,’’ Bulletin No. jike Urtea States Bureau of 


Education, 1917, pp. 144-145. 
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TABLE A2 


LenetH oF TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IN SCHOOLS OF 
DIFFERENT S1zE IN INDIANA 


Per Cent Havine TRAINING 


Noarsmeeer ABOVE HicH ScHOOL oF 


Typ or ScHoou TEACHERS 
StTuDIED 
Two years or Four years or 
more more 
Township Schools: 

One-room schools . . 3,694 4.0 5 
Other schools .. . 3,458 9.5 1.0 
TOW Oe Lcrntl ts as 310 18.8 2.2 
Gites “saat bees Hie 2,454 52.4 8.2 


Table A 2! shows consistently that the larger the school in 
Indiana the more training the teachers had. 

In New York ? the data are available in terms of the per- 
centage of all teachers in each group who had two years or 
more of normal school education. The results are: 


One-teacher schools . . . . . 6 percent 
Two-teacher schools . . . . 10 per cent 
Village elementary schools . . . 36 per cent 
Third class city schools. . . . 80 per cent 
Second class city schools . . . 62 per cent 


Extent of Retardation. — The extent to which elementary 
and high school pupils in rural and city schools do not make 
normal progress in their school work is summarized in the 
following table. In New York the data are for the first eight 
grades only; but in the smaller schools of the other states 
the data must also be for the elementary school since usually 
no high school is maintained. 


1 Public Education in Indiana, p. 278. 
2“The Teaching Personnel,’ Now York Rural School Survey, p. 56. ' 
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TABLE A3 


PERCENTAGE OF Pupits THaT ARE oVER AGE, oF NoRMAL AGE, AND 
UNDER AGE IN Four StratTEs 


PERCENTAGE OF Purits THatT ARE 
STaTE 


Over age Of normal age Under age 


Indiana! (one-and-one-half-year 


span) 
Cities? So eit Nhe AAO; Bye 60.7 ta 
Counties . . 36.1 54.7 9.2 
Virginia (white schools)? (two- 
year span) 
County schools 
One-room PY ele &- 61.3 oue 3.4 
KEyyo-roonnt? iss 63.5 33.5 3.0 
Three-room . . ’ 57.8 38.8 3.4 
Four-room-and-over 2 48.0 46.6 5.4 
Cities 27.5 59.0 13.5 
Arizona’ (two-year span) 
ieGibgskl, = oa Sy ee ae SAE ee 45.0 49.0 6.0 
Cityien. : 44.0 51.0 5.0 
New York# (two-year span) 
One-teacher schools. . . Bose 54.5 10.2 
Academic schools . . . 25.0 57.9 17.1 


In making comparisons care should be taken to distinguish 
between two methods of computing the extent of retardation. 
Where the one-year span is used, a pupil is assumed to begin 
school at six and to make one grade each year. In the two- 
year span, a pupil is considered to have made normal progress 
if he is not more than one year older than he would be if he 
entered at six and made one grade each year. The relative 
merits of these two methods of computation is not our con- 
cern here. What is important is that we recognize that, as 


1 Public Education in Indiana, p. 25. : 
2 Virginia Public Schools: Education Commission s Report, p. 308 


8 Educational Conditions in Arizona, p. 115. 
4 “Administration and Supervision,’ New York Rural School Survey, p. 98. An 


academic school is one having a high school department. 
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a result of using the two methods of measuring normal age, 
Indiana with its span of one and one-half years cannot be 
compared with the other states in the accompanying table. 
In fact it is not wise to compare the three states in which the 
same span is used because of probable differences in defining 
ages and in time of year at which the data were collected. 
A still further limitation in data of this kind is that we cannot 
know how far standards of promotion are similar in different 
schools even within the same state. To the extent that 
schools have different standards of promotion the data are 
not comparable. Such facts do, however, show us to what 
extent pupils do not make normal progress in terms of existing 
standards of promotion. 

Interpreting this table with these limitations in mind, a 
striking difference in extent of retardation in rural and city 
schools is seen in Virginia, a slight difference in Indiana and 
New York and practically no difference in Arizona. 


Length of School Term. — In Virginia,! the median length 
of the term in city schools was 9 months; in one- and two— 
teacher schools, 6.5 months, and in all non-city schools, 7.3 
months. These figures are for white schools only. In 1921 
the term in city schools of New York? was 186 days and in 
the rest of the state, which includes all places under 4500 
population and a few communities over that size having 
superintendents, it was 183 days. A study of length of school 
term in rural (under 2500 population) and in urban sections 
of the United States made for the year 1909-10 showed terms 
of 137.7 days and 184.3 days respectively.® 


Results of Certain Achievement Tests. — Table A 4 gives 
data concerning the achievement of Indiana schools? for 
certain grades in reading, spelling, and arithmetic as measured 
by achievement tests. The figures show the actual grade 
achievement in terms of the standard. In the eighth grade, 


1 Virginia Public Schools: Education Commission's Report, pp. 62, 292. 
2 Highteenth Annual Beron, New York Education Department, 


. 554, 
8“The Status of Rural Education in the United States,” B: h i 
Education, 1913, p. 13. pp eatattinli eh I 


4 Education in Indiana, p. 14. 
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for example, the one-teacher school is 1.2 grades behind the 
city school while it is .4 of a grade behind the town school. 


TABLE A4 


ACHIEVEMENT, IN TeRMs or Grape STANDARDS, OF Pupits or INDIANA 
IN READING, SPELLING, AND ARITHMETIC 


STANDARD REACHED BY 


5th grade 7th grade 8th grade 

Township Schools: 

One-teacher +. 5. kk 4.4 5.8 6.5 

Two-teacher . . . .« 4.6 6.1 7.0 

Three-teacher . . . 4.7 6.1 6.8 

Four-teacher . Bar) 4.7 6.1 6.8 

Five-teacher . oats 4.7 6.2 6.7 

Six-or-more teachers . 4,8 6.2 6.8 
own school... - sat cos 4.7 6.3 6.9 
Gity-school = jeeses, etl sy 5.1 7.0 tet 
Btandardae. eset tee ore ey x 523) less: 8.5 


In New York! some aspects of the situation may be 
stated in the following quotations or statements: 


The median for the eighth grade (History Information Test) of 
the larger rural schools is about one-third year’s progress short of 
New York City standards for the eighth grade. 


On a History Thought Test 


The eighth grades of four-teacher rural schools score somewhat 
below the eighth grades of New York City, while the eighth grades 
of one-teacher rural schools achieve less than the seventh grades of 
New York City. . . . In reading the superiority of the larger schools 
over the smaller schools is constant throughout the upper grades. 
The difference in the scores of these two is about equivalent to the 
progress which New York pupils make in one year of schooling. 


1 “Educational Achievement,” New York Rural School Survey, pp. 19-24, 
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Similar statements are made concerning achievements in 
Virginia. 

The rural children are from one year to a year and a half behind 
where they should be for their ages, as compared with city pupils of 
Virginia and as compared with pupils outside of Virginia. . . . The 
rural schools make a poorer showing than do the city schools in the 
fundamentals of arithmetic. The one-teacher rural white schools 
achieve only about half the product of good city systems. . . . The 
rural four-teacher white schools are about three years below the 
Starch standards at the end of the elementary school. The one- 
teacher white schools fall short of the four-teacher schools by about 
one year of progress. 


These statements regarding achievements in the smaller 
and in the larger schools must be interpreted with care. 
They show what these schools actually achieve in certain 
phases of school work under existing conditions, but they may 
or may not reveal the effectiveness of the instruction. If, 
as some contend, there is a tendency for the brighter chil- 
dren to go to the larger schools where better facilities are 
available, it is unfair to expect the teacher in the small school 
to accomplish as much as if the brighter children remained 
there. In fact, in the New York survey Haggerty concluded 
that, . 


By the use of the educational quotient it appears that some of 
the low scoring schools are securing more in terms of the ability of 
the pupils than are some schools that score high in achievement 
tests. 


1 Virginia Public Schools, Part II, pp. 10, 11. ~ 
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Table A 5 gives details regarding the classification of types 
of county control described on pp. 104, 105. These data 
represent the situation in 1926. 

In type I Utah is the only state in which every element of 
control is assumed by the county and even here the county 
is sometimes divided. In Maryland all cities except Balti- 
more are included in the county organization. In Louisiana 
all cities are included, though Orleans Parish in which is 
located New Orleans, has some special legislation. 

In Alabama (type II) places between 1000 and 2000 popu- 
lation may be independent while those (with exceptions given 
in note 2 above) of 2000 are independent. In Kentucky a 
graded common school district to be independent must have 
at least 75 census pupils and maintain schools of a specified 
standard. In New Mexico a town or village with an average 
daily attendance of 100 or more and a rural district with an 
average attendance of 700 or more are independent. 

Classification in almost any field results in some over- 
lapping. This is certainly the situation here. Florida might 
be classed as type I since even the special tax districts (of 
which there are about 1000) are under the general supervision 
and direction of the county superintendent and the county 
board. However, because there is a possibility for this type 
of district to exercise a considerable degree of control, espe- 
cially in the nomination of teachers and in making recom- 
mendations regarding buildings, budget and the like, it is 
placed under type II. In Virginia the situation is somewhat 
similar as regards towns of more than 500 population. South 
Carolina presents a peculiar situation in that, while legally the 
county board has supervision over all districts, actually local 
trustees do pretty much as they please. There are about 30 
special school districts created by the legislature over which 
the counties have no control. 
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Table A 6 illustrates the varying degrees of control exer- 
cised in the three states of Maryland, Alabama, and Mon- 
tana. These represent the first three types of county control 
described in Table A 5 (see also pp. 102, 103). 


APPENDIX C 


The following data show the status of the intermediate 
units among the various states in 1926. 


1. States in which the county is the intermediate unit 
(Types III and IV of the county-control states described in 


Table A 5): 
Arizona Nebraska ! 
Arkansas New Jersey 
California North Dakota 
Colorado Ohio 
Georgia ! Oklahoma 
Idaho Oregon 1 
Illinois Pennsylvania 
Indiana South Carolina 4 
Iowa South Dakota 
Kansas Texas 
Michigan Washington 
Minnesota West Virginia 
Mississippi Wisconsin 
Missouri Wyoming 
Montana ! 


2. States in which the union town is the intermediate unit 
(an intermediate unit of an undeveloped type): 


Connecticut New Hampshire 
Maine Rhode Island 
Massachusetts Vermont 


3. States in which the supervisory district is the inter- 
mediate unit: 


a. Part of a county (usually) 
New York 

b. Combination of counties (usually) 
Nevada 


hated details regarding the situation in this state see Table A 5 and accompanying ~ 
notes. 
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4. States with no intermediate unit: 


a. States with county control of type I (Table A 5) 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Utah ! 
b. Direct state supervision 
Delaware 


5. States in which the county is the local unit for small 
schools and the intermediate unit for larger schools (type II 
in Table A 5): 


Alabama New Mexico 
Florida 1 North Carolina 
Georgia ! Tennessee ! 
Kentucky Virginia ! 


1 For details regarding the situation in this state see Table A 5 and accompanying 
notes. 


APPENDIX D 


Ohio and Arkansas are selected for the purpose of comparing 
intermediate unit functions (see pp. 365, 366) because each 
has a county board of education and the intermediate unit as 
a whole has a fair degree of responsibility. In the analysis 
herewith presented all important responsibilities assigned by 
law to the intermediate unit are included whether it is the 
county board of education, the county superintendent, or 
some other board or official to whom the duty is delegated. 
The county auditor or treasurer often has duties connected 
with the management of funds. In this outline (s) means 
that the duty is specifically delegated by law to the county 
superintendent; a star (*) indicates some board or official 
outside the regular school organization. All other duties are 
referred to the county board of education. 

Certain important differences in the two states will be 
noticed. Ohio authorizes the county to publish a course of 
study, select textbooks, and supervise training classes. 
Arkansas authorizes the establishment and control of county 
high schools, requires the approval by county officials of the 
purchase of supplies for the local districts, and places the 
responsibility for the revocation of certificates upon the 
county superintendent. In Ohio the county appears to have 
more direct responsibility for the administration of the com- 
pulsory education act. Arkansas specifically instructs the 
county superintendent to develop among patrons an interest 
in schools. In some cases duties are probably performed by 
the county even though not specifically authorized by or 
directed in the law. It is likely that if educational functions 
were wisely distributed the county should assume yet other 
duties. In Arkansas the nomination of teachers for the small 
districts and modifying the course of study would appear to 
be legitimate functions of the county. 
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OHIO ARKANSAS 
1. District boundaries 1. District boundaries 
a. Create new school districts a. Form local school districts 
within their jurisdiction 6. Change boundaries 
c. Dissolve districts upon 


petition of local people 
(s)d. Keep record of district 
boundaries 


2. Appointing trustees in local dis- || 2. Appointing trustees in local 


tricts districts 
a. When a new district is just (*) a. Appoint district director 
formed when vacancy is not filled 
b. When none have been se- by election 


(*) ¢. 


lected by the district 
When none have been 
elected in a village 


3. Funds 3. Funds 


(*) a. 
(*) b. 
(*) c. 


(*) d. 


Apportions funds to districts a. Apportion school funds 
Collect school funds (*) b. Levy taxes as voted by 
Adjust budget to conform districts 

to legal limits and to levy 

taxes 

Estimate and certify school 

levy if district board neglects 


(*) e. Care for funds if depository 
ceases to act 
4, Selection of professional staff 4, Selection of professional staff 
a. Select county superintend- a. Select county superintend- 
ents ent 
(s) b. Nominate superintendents 


C. 
d. 


in certain districts 


. Employ clerk 


Employ attendance officer 
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5. Other important professional 
duties 

(s) a. Supervise the schools in 
county school district 
Conduct institute and hold 
conferences 
(s) c. Supervise training classes 

d. Publish course of study 

Select textbooks 
Grant certain types of cer- 
tificates 
Issue certificates of gradua- 
tion from high school 
Arrange meetings of mem- 
bers of boards of education 


(s) b. 


é. 
) f. 
(s) 9. 
(s) h. 


6. Other duties 
a. Take enumeration if local 
board fails to do so 


ARKANSAS 


5. Other important professional 
duties 
(s) a. Supervision of schools ex- 
cept exempted ones 
(s) b. Conduct institute 
(s)c. Hold examinations for 
teachers’ certificates 
(s) d. Issue certificate of com- 
pletion of state course of 
study 
Revokes teachers’ license 
for cause 
Develop interest in schools 
among patrons 
Approve purchase of sup- 
plies 
h. May establish and control 
county high school 
z. See to enforcement of all 
laws pertaining to schools 
of county 


(s) e. 
(s) f. 


(s) g. 


6. Other duties 
a. Transfer children 
b. Canvass returns of school 
elections 
(s) c. Prepare annual report 
(s) d. Receive and transmit re- 
ports concerning non-com- 
pliance with compulsory 
education law 
(s) e. Keep record of all official 
acts 
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Achievement tests, 9, 11-13, 354- 
356 

Activity, direct stimulus to, 53-54 

Adams Act, 1906, 290 

Administration, 5, 11-12, 27 

Associated school district (Minne- 
sota), 89-90, 99 


Belleville (N. Y.) Academy, 70-71 

Boards of education, 239-244, 269- 
270 

Bobbitt, Franklin, 231-233, 271- 
272 

Boys’ and girls’ clubs, 27 

Brim, Orville G., 141-142 


Carver, Thomas N., 55 

Children, contacts with nature, 56; 
keeping on farm, 23-26 

Citizen, growth of, 31 

City and village district, 94-95 

City schools, environmental condi- 
tions, 5-7; problems, 5-6 

Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education, 38 

Common school districts, 87-88, 
102; valuation per teacher, 87-88 

Community district, 96-101 

Community idea, in education, 99- 
100 

Consolidated district, 95-96 

Consolidated schools, 11-12; ad- 
ministrative conditions, 11-12; 
superiority of, 12 

Consolidation, 336-337 

Control, 62-73; county, 102-107; 
federal, 300-302; local, 64-73, 


209; state, 62-63, 69-72, 221-223, 
237-258 
County (as a unit), 101-107; con- 
trol, 102-107, codperation, 106— 
107; definition, 101-102; evalua- 
tion, 105-106; jurisdiction, 103 
Curriculum, 13, 23, 62 


Dallinger Bill, 294-295, 304 

Dewey, John, 31, 138 

Districts (school), associated, 89- 
90, 99; city and village, 94-95; 
common, 87-88, 102; community, 
96-101; community high school, 
99-101, consolidated, 90, 95-96; 
union school, 88-91 


Educational activities, 292-293 
Educational agencies, 24 
Educational alertness, 156-167 
Educational control, 62-73 
Educational interest, 73-77, 82-86; 
types of, 73-74 
Educational program, 
309-310 
Educational progress, 256-258; re- 
search, 256-258 
Educational resources, 54-57 
Educational responsibility, 76-77 
Educational traditions, 84-85, 87- 
88 
Elementary school teachers, prep- 
aration, 351-352 


expansion, 


Farm Bureaus, 55 
Farm labor, 23 

Farm organizations, 55 
Farm problems, 33-34 
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Farm projects, 33, 36-37 

Farmers, income, 316-318; lack of 
leisure, 51-52; social life, 52-53 

Farming, activities, 39-40; as a vo- 
cation, 39; lack of direct compe- 
tition, 53-54 

Federal control. 
eral 

Federal grants, 1785, 288-290 

Federal participation in education. 
See Rural education, federal par- 
ticipation 

Federal Vocational Education Act, 
1917, 27, 247 

Food supply, 25 

Foote, John M., 10-11 

Foote’s Committee on Instruction 
in Rural Schools, 10-11 


See Control, fed- 


Galpin, C. J., 112 

Girls’ clubs. See Boys’ and girls’ 
clubs 

Grange, The, 55, 69 

Group characteristics, 211-212 

Group psychology, 83 

Groups, activities, 118; contacts, 
85-86; continuity in, 84; inter- 


action, 84; organization, 85; re-' 


sponsibilities, 170-186 

Groups (educational), homogeneity, 
83-84, 96 

Groups (racial), 125 

Growth, 31-40, 44-50; as objective, 
31-32; factors in, 35-37; funda- 
mental condition, 35; ideal of, 32; 
illustrations, 32-35; of citiaen, 
31-32; specific objectives, 37-40; 
stimulation, 279-280 


Hatch Act, 1887, 290 
Health conditions, 57 
Health education, 39 
Health habits, 39 
Health service, 57 
Home Bureau, 55 


INDEX 


Illiteracy, 286-287 

Individual, development of, 29-31 

Instruction, individual, 14-15 

Intermediate school unit. 
School units (intermediate) 

Isolated schools. See Schools, iso- 
lated 


See 


Jastrow, Joseph, 201 


Kentucky mountaineers, 47-48 
Kentucky school districts, 142-143 


Land-grant colleges, 290-291 

Land grants, 288-291 

Large and small schools, compari- 
son, 7-10 

Large schools, superiority of, 7-10 

Lay participation in rural educa- 
tion, 66-69, 76-77, 170-185, 227, 
231-233 

Leadership, 188-215, 237-258, 262- 
263, 296, 302-303; analysis, 190- 
192; confidence in, 201-203, 211- 
212; development, 212-215; es- 
sential elements, 196-205, 213- 
214; local, 209-210; methods, 
189-190; official, 205; origin, 193- 
194; purpose, 194-195; state, 
253-255 

Legislative representation, 238-244 

Local control. See Control, local 

Local school unit. See School 
units (local) 


Mapes Bill, 295, 304 
Morrill Act, 290 


Motion pictures, educational value, 
64-65 


National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 318 

National Council of Education, 
303-304 

Nelson Amendment, 290 


INDEX 


New York Survey, 17 

Newcomer, Mabel, 311 

North Carolina State Department 
of Education, 127 


One-teacher schools, 11-14; admin- 
istrative conditions, 11-12; pos- 
sibilities, 14; superiority, 12-13 

Open country (versus city), 3-20, 24 

Organization, 17-18, 27, 85, 148- 
167, 237, 267-280 


Parent-teacher associations, 67-69, 
158-167, 210; achievements, 161— 
162; duties, 165-167; growth, 
160-161; objectives, 163-165; ori- 
gin, 159-160; standards, 162-163 

Peters, Charles C., 134-135 

Policies, educational, 148-158, 171- 
172, 278-279 

Public welfare, 1389-145 

Pupils, achievements, 9; develop- 
ment of self-reliance, 14 


Racial groups. See Groups (racial) 

Ranches, living conditions, 48 

Retardation, extent of, 352-354 

Roads, 123-124 

Roosevelt’s Country Life Commis- 
sion, 22 

Rural communities, activities, 140- 
148; boundaries, 113-121; com- 
mercial rivalry, 124-126; death 
rate, 57; definition, 98-99; living 
conditions, 24-25; mapping, 112- 
121; needs, 135-137; obliga- 
tions, 187-145; progress, 126-128; 
roads, 123-124 

Rural conditions, analysis, 50-59 

Rural education, administration, 5, 
11-12, 27; as investment, 312- 
314; authority of groups, 174- 

_ 177; boards of education, 269- 
270; community meetings, 209; 
community representation, 148- 
151; conditions, 58; conferences, 
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210; codperation in financing, 
315-822; county boards, 271; 
county control, 102-107, defini- 
tion, 3-6; difficulties, 51-53; 
federal control, 300-302; federal 
participation, 286-304; financial 
conditions, 52; gradation from 
country to city, 6-7; lay partici- 
pation, 66-69, 76-77, 170-185, 
227, 231-233; leadership, 188— 
215, 237-258, 262-263, 296, 302- 
303; leadership, analysis, 190- 
192; leadership, confidence in, 
201-203, 211-212; leadership, de- 
velopment, 212-215; leadership, 
essential elements, 196-205, 213— 
214; leadership, local, 209-210; 
leadership, methods, 189-190; 
leadership, official, 205; leader- 
ship, origin, 193-194; leadership, 
purpose, 194-195; leadership, 
state, 253-255; legislative repre- 
sentation, 238-244; local control, 
64-73, 209; needs, 81-82, 199- 
201, 206-209; objectives, 22-41, 
138-139, 165; professional execu- 
tives, 76-77, 170-185, 227, 231- 
233; salaries, 273-274; state as- 
sociations, 258; state authority, 
221-223; state boards, 239-244; 
state boards, functions, 240-241; 
state boards, types, 242-248; 
state control, 237-258; state pol- 
icies, 244-246; state representa- 
tion, 238-244; superintendent’s 
‘needs, 274-278; tendencies, 184~ 
185; unification of various phases, 
153-154. See also Rural schools 

Rural high schools, availability, 23— 
24 

Rural homes, conditions in, 51 

Rural life, attitude of city people 
toward, 49-50; changes in, 22; 
contacts, 52-53; educational re- 
sources, 54-57; health conditions, 
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57; lack of leisure, 51-52; limita- 
tions, 51-54; privations, 26-27 

Rural “mind,” 46 

Rural people, characteristics, 46-47 

Rural population, 25-26 

Rural schools, activities, 137-145; 
aid from homes, 64; attitude 
of citizens toward, 18-19; board 
of education, 178-182; commu- 
nity representation, 148-153; 
consolidation, 336-337; control, 
62-73, 209, 221-223, 237-258, 
300-302; codperation for public 
welfare, 139-145; county aid, 
338; curriculum, 13, 23, 62; defi- 
nition, 3-6; educational policies, 
148-158, 171-172, 278-279; elim- 
ination of politics, 151-153, 278- 
279; environmental conditions, 
5-7, 44-59, 137-138; facilities, 
58-59, 163-164; financial condi- 
tions, 16-17, 52, 65-66, 309-345; 
financial equalization, 321-322; 
improvement, 75-76; improve- 
ment by citizens, 18; influence in 
community, 133; instruction, 137; 
integration, 124-128; organiza- 
tion, 17-18, 27, 85, 148-167, 237, 
267-280; out-of-school environ- 
ment, 44-50, 135-136, 165; out- 
side agencies, 64-65; physical re- 
sources, 81-82; problems, 5-6; 
research, 157-158; selection of 
the board, 150-151; service to 
community, 131-145; special aid 
for, 336-338, 343; state commis- 
sioner, 250-258; state expendi- 
tures, 311-312; state superinten- 
dents, 250-258; superintendents, 
156; supervision, 280-283; super- 
vision, types of, 280-282; surveys, 
156-157; unfavorable conditions, 
16; working conditions, 10; work- 
ing program, 14-16. See also 
Rural education 


INDEX 


Salaries, 273-274 

Sanderson, Dwight, 98 

School, definition, 134-135; general 
function, 134-137; obligations, 
137-145; responsibility, 134-135 

School buildings, planning, 173- 
174; study of, 17 

School children, health, 45 

School districts, mapping, 115 

School facilities, 119-121 

School taxes, 14, 333-334 

School term, length of, 354 

School units, codperation, 230-231; 
county, 101-107; division of re- 
sponsibility, 221-233; town, 93- 
94; township, 91-93, 97; types of, 
81-108 : 

School units (intermediate), 261- 
283; organization, 267-280; pur- 
poses, 261-263; size, 264-266; 
types, 263-264 

School units (local), 19, 70, 72-73, 
81-128; evaluation, 148-158; 
financial conditions, 318-321; or- 
ganization, 148-167; types, 81- 
128 

Schools, isolated, 17-18 

Small schools. See Large and 
small schools 

Smith-Hughes 
291 

Smith-Lever Act, 27, 56,291 <~ 

Smith-Lever extension fund, 291 

State boards, 239-244; functions, 
240-241; types, 242-243 

State control, 62-63, 69-72, 221- 
223, 237-258 

State educational organization, 237 

State representation, 238-244 

State school funds, apportionment, 
327-345; apportionment, factors 
in, 338-345; objectives, 323-326 

State superintendents, 250-258 

Sterling-Reed bill, 293-295, 297- 
299, 303-304 


Vocational Ack” 


INDEX 


Strawbridge, Esther, 142-143 

Supervision, 280-283; types of, 
280-282 

Swift, Fletcher H., 323 


Teachers, contacts with parents, 
164-165; duties, 131-132; par- 
ticipation in community activi- 
ties, 140-145; salaries, 273-274; 
training, 11, 16, 351-352 

Teaching, methods, 15-16 

Tests, 9, 11-13, 354-356 

Town (as a unit), 93-94 

Town and country, antagonism be- 
tween, 125-126 

Township (as a unit), 91-93, 97 

Township Act, 1917-1918, 93 
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Township High School Act, 1867, 97 
Transportation, 22, 48, 82, 96, 121- 
124; standards of, 122-123 


Union school districts, 88-90 

United States Bureau of Education, 
291-292 

Units. See School units 

Updegraff, Harlan, 340-345 

Updegraff’s plan, 340-345 


Village and city district, 94-95 

Village and farm, interdependence, 
97-98 

Vocational education, 27-29 


Works, George A., 25-26, 100 
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